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PREFACE 


Purpose.  This  book  in  the  Open  Door  English  Series  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  third  year  in  the  junior  high  school  or  for  the  first 
year  in  a  four-year  high  school  course.  It  endeavors  to  make  a 
sound,  stimulating,  and  practical  approach  to  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  to  provide  a  thorough  training  in  the  subject. 

The  Open-Door  point  of  view.  One  of  the  most  marked  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  education  within  the  past  few  years  concerns 
the  pupils’  attitude  toward  their  work.  This  book,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  advance,  bases  its  lessons  on  the  actual  needs  of 
youth,  and  makes  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to  solve  his  own 
problems  and  make  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  facility  in  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing.  In  its  deeply  grounded ,  true  Americanism,  it 
provides  equal  opportunity  for  everyone  in  a  class,  no  matter 
what  his  native  endowment  may  be,  and,  in  so  doing,  wins  a 
pupil’s  co-operation  and  eliminates  wasted  effort  that  comes  from 
working  against  a  pupil  rather  than  with  him. 

A  stimulating  psychological  approach.  The  words  Open  Door 
mean  opportunity.  They  also  stand  for  a  wide  view,  or  vision. 
The  lessons  in  this  book  are,  therefore,  something  more  than  mere 
assignments.  At  all  times  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
demands  of  daily  life  that  they  give  a  pupil  an  idea,  or  vision,  of 
their  significance.  The  training  covers  conversation,  class  dis¬ 
cussions,  lesson  reports,  club  meetings,  and  other  similar  practical 
situations.  Moreover,  it  is  so  planned  that  the  pupils  are  given 
the  necessary  impetus  to  carry  them  over  each  difficult  step.  As 
a  means  to  this  important  phase  of  the  work  each  lesson  in  com¬ 
position,  for  example,  passes  through  three  stages:  (i)  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  ideas  and  the  stimulation  of  a  pupil's  thought;  (2)  the 
development  of  the  technical  skill  required  in  the  organization  and 
presentation  of  the  thought;  and  (3)  self-criticism  in  the  testing  of  a 
composition  to  make  sure  that  it  is  both  effective  and  correct.  No 
pupil  is  asked  to  compose  until  he  has  something  to  say  and  knows 
how  he  wishes  to  say  it.  The  chewing  of  pencils  and  the  staring 
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into  vacancy  that  usually  characterize  efforts  at  composition  are 
no  longer  a  necessary  accompaniment. 

Functional  point  of  view.  By  means  of  this  stimulating  ap¬ 
proach  the  lessons  are  made  to  function  in  a  pupil’s  expression. 
The  technique  in  composition  and  all  work  in  grammar  are 
taught  when  a  pupil  has  a  demand  for  it;  that  is,  as  a  means  to 
an  end. 

Thoroughness  of  training.  The  book  contains  an  abundance 
of  material.  It  also,  through  a  careful  distribution  of  drill 
exercises,  self-testing  reviews,  standardized  tests,  and  supple¬ 
mentary  practice  exercises,  makes  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to 
master  individually  whatever  troubles  him.  In  this  distribution 
a  pupil  does  not  meet  an  important  subject  merely  once.  He 
comes  across  it  again  and  again,  and  always  under  new  and 
stimulating  circumstances.  In  this  way  the  points  developed 
become  warp  and  woof  of  his  thought. 

Special  features.  Among  its  special  features  the  book  in¬ 
cludes  (i)  standardized  tests  for  measuring  a  vocabulary  and  the 
mastery  of  the  sentence,  and  for  diagnosing  difficulties  in  correct 
usage;  (2)  in  each  lesson  in  composition  three  or  more  assign¬ 
ments  appealing  to  different  levels  of  ability;  (3)  a  composition 
scale;  and  (4)  such  stimulating  lessons  as  those  containing  illus¬ 
trative  class  discussions,  a  class  secretary’s  report  and  other  exer¬ 
cises  in  simple  precis  writing,  copies  of  a  school  newspaper,  and 
suggestions  for  “  planned  ”  reading. 

Acknowledgment.  For  aid  in  standardizing  the  tests,  the 
authors  wish  to  thank  the  many  junior  high  school  teachers  who 
have  helped  them,  including  those  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut; 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey;  Lakewood,  Ohio;  and  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Among  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  particularly 
indebted  are  Mr.  Samuel  Thurber,  supervisor  of  English  in  the 
Newton  High  Schools,  Newton,  Massachusetts,  who  kindly  gave 
the  authors  permission  to  use  a  vocabulary  test  composed  and 
standardized  by  him,  and  other  work  that  had  been  tried  out  in 
the  Newton  schools;  and  Mr.  Floyd  Rinker,  American  exchange 
teacher  of  English  in  Birmingham,  England,  who  read  and  criti¬ 
cized  the  manuscript. 
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Chapter  I 
REPORTING  NEWS 

1.  Making  a  Report  Interesting 

In  almost  all  baseball  games  there  are  thrilling  mo¬ 
ments.  In  the  incident  pictured  on  the  opposite  page 
the  runner,  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  tried 
to  steal  home.  Leaving  third  as  his  team  mate  took  a  long 
lead  off  first  base,  he  was  forced  to  slide  in  order  to  cross 
the  plate  before  the  catcher,  kneeling  to  reach  a  low  ball, 
could  turn  and  touch  him. 

In  broadcasting  such  an  incident,  a  radio  announcer 
might  say  in  breathless  sentences,  “Watch  the  man  on 
third!  He’s  going  to  steal.  There  he  goes!  Oh!  Oh! 
He’s  sliding!  Hooray!  Safe!  That  was  a  close  one! 
And  the  winning  run!” 

A  newspaper  man  in  reporting  the  same  incident  might 
be  quick  to  associate  the  word  pirate  with  a  sea  robber, 
or  buccaneer,  of  old  days,  and  to  create  an  effect  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  pirate  who  stole  home  as  a  bold  buccaneer  out 
on  a  thieving  expedition,  or  a  foray.  This  idea,  in  the 
light  of  the  wild  slide  that  the  player  was  forced  to 
make,  would  add  to  the  fun. 

In  describing  a  game  played  by  the  Boston  Braves, 
a  reporter  might  speak  of  the  players  as  braves  or  tribes¬ 
men.  What  other  terms  might  he  use  to  give  variety 
to  his  mode  of  expression  and  to  add  interest  to  his  ac¬ 
count?  What,  for  instance,  might  he  call  the  dugout? 
How  might  he  use  the  word  scalp ?  What  names  might 
he  apply  to  the  braves  themselves? 
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What  expressions  in  the  following  news  item  show 
that  its  author  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  that  he  enjoyed 
telling  the  story? 

Rat-a-tat-tat !  Sh-h-h-h!  Burglars!!  The  Police!!! 

On  the  cool,  invigorating  air  of  daybreak  came  a  rat-a- 
tat-tat,  sharp  and  persistent.  An  early  pedestrian  halted, 
listened,  and  then  loped  to  the  nearest  point  for  a  police 
alarm. 

Almost  immediately,  down  the  street  came  a  car¬ 
load  of  officers  and  pulled  up  with  a  flourish.  In  its 
wake,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  came  a  second  car¬ 
load.  At  this  commotion  out  came  tousled  heads  from 
many  windows. 

The  rat-a-tat-tat  continued.  Then  the  police,  with 
all  due  caution,  deployed  to  surround  the  house,  until 
one  of  their  number,  country  bred,  thought  he  detected 
a  familiar  note  to  the  “signal.”  While  he  was  com¬ 
municating  his  suspicions  to  a  brother  officer,  there  was 
a  whir  of  wings  and  the  “alarm”  flashed  overhead  and 
flew  away. 

The  police  returned  to  their  cars  with  appropriate  re¬ 
marks  on  pedestrians  who  do  not  know  a  woodpecker 
when  they  hear  one  beating  a  mild  tattoo  on  a  tin  roof. 

From  The  Boston  Herald.  Adapted. 

Clip  from  recent  newspapers  five  items  that  are  es¬ 
pecially  well  written  and  that  you  think  will  interest  your 
class.  Choose  those  that  are  appropriate  to  give  at 
school,  paste  them  in  your  English  notebook,  and  star 
the  one  that  is  told  in  the  most  effective  way.  In  a  few 
brief  sentences  that  have  been  carefully  thought  out, 
report  this  news  item  to  your  class. 

Not  everyone  has  skill  enough  to  write  a  news  item  in 
an  entertaining  way,  but  everyone  can  cultivate  an  at¬ 
tractive  manner  in  reporting  news.  To  do  this  when 
speaking  before  the  class,  he  should  keep  in  mind  the 
directions  given  on  page  450. 
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2.  Interviewing  Members  of  the  School 
I 

[Class  discussion] 

In  every  school  there  is  much  going  on  that  is  of  general 
interest.  The  classes  may  be  taking  up  their  work  with 
enthusiasm,  the  athletic  teams  may  be  planning  interest¬ 
ing  games,  a  club  may  be  preparing  an  entertainment, 
or  a  class  in  science  may  be  considering  an  exhibition. 

To  gather  news  of  this  kind,  each  member  of  the  class 
might  plan  to  interview  a  person  belonging  to  another 
class;  or  if  he  is  chosen  to  do  so,  to  interview  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  school,  a  teacher,  or  a  supervisor. 

When  a  newspaper  reporter  interviews  a  person,  he 
usually  has  a  definite  plan  in  mind.  In  calling  upon 
a  great  actor,  for  example,  a  reporter  may  decide  to  ask 
questions  about  (1)  the  actor’s  favorite  play,  (2)  the  kind 
of  audience  he  enjoys  most,  and  (3)  what  he  regards  as 
the  best  training  for  an  actor. 

1.  If  you  were  to  interview  the  captain  of  a  school 
football  team,  you  might  ask  him  questions  concerning 
the  new  men  on  the  team,  the  games  that  are  being  planned, 
and  the  prospects  for  a  good  season.  What  questions 
should  you  ask  a  director  of  athletics  in  a  school  if  he 
were  kind  enough  to  give  you  an  interview? 

2.  With  the  help  of  the  others  in  your  class,  make 
a  list  of  topics  that  might  be  discussed  in  interviews  with 
the  principal  of  your  school  and  with  different  teachers. 
Perhaps  someone  will  act  as  secretary  and  write  the  topics 
on  the  board  for  you. 

[Oral  and  written  composition] 

3.  After  your  plans  are  made  and  you  have  had  your 
interview,  write  an  account  of  it  in  a  brief  paragraph 
or  two  similar  to  the  following: 
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The  vocational  department,  always  a  busy  place,  is 
now  engaged  in  a  special  enterprise.  The  boys,  as  part 
of  their  class  work,  are  building  a  house  near  the  ath¬ 
letic  field.  It  will  ;have  two  .floors,  a  connecting  stair¬ 
way,  and  a  chimney.  When  the  house  is  finished,  the 
entire  school  will  be  invited  to  see  it. 


II 

[Proof-reading] 

4.  Notice  that  the  news  item  in  Exercise  3  deals  with 
a  single  topic,  the  building  of  a  house,  and  is  therefore 
printed  as  one  paragraph. 

5.  Explain  the  paragraphing  of  the  following  news 
item: 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  will  be  held  next 
Thursday  afternoon  in  the  school  library.  Mr.  Sterling 
L.  Williams  will  lead  a  discussion  on  increasing  one’s 
skill  in  taking  photographs. 

For  a  picture  contest,  to  be  held  next  month  in  the 
assembly  hall,  snapshots  taken  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  will  be  exhibited.  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Allen  Knowles  will  act  as  judges. 

6.  Read  your  news  item  (see  Exercise  3)  to  make  sure 
that  you  have  made  it  as  interesting  as  possible;  then  im¬ 
prove  it  if  you  can. 

7.  Next  see  that  your  paper  is  correctly  paragraphed. 
Remember  that  you  should  begin  a  new  paragraph  with 
each  new  topic. 

8.  Be  sure  also  that  your  news  item  is  free  from  errors 
in  spelling  (see  list  of  words  on  pages  463-464).  Errors  of 
this  sort  should  not  occur  in  papers  written  by  ninth- 
grade  pupils. 

9.  When  you  are  satisfied  with  your  paper,  submit 
it  to  a  committee  appointed  to  select  those  that  are  to 
be  given  as  talks  to  the  class. 
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3.  Our  Daily  Conversation 
I 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  The  following  brief  conversation  was  taken  from 
a  Civil  War  story  in  which  Tom  Burton,  a  rich  young 
Northerner,  visits  Colonel  Bellamy,  a  Southerner  who 
had  been  a  Harvard  classmate  of  Tom’s  grandfather. 
Tom  is  shocked  at  the  ravages  suffered  by  his  friend  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and,  as  he  leaves,  he  yearns  to  make  some  gift. 

“You  have  been  most  welcome,”  said  the  Colonel  at 
parting.  “I  beg  that  you  will  repeat  this  visit.  I  shall 
hope  we  may  have  some  hunting  together.” 

“I  shall  hope  so,  too,”  answered  Tom,  warmly.  Then, 
recalling  the  Colonel’s  ancient,  ineffective  gun,  he  im¬ 
pulsively  unslung  his  own  rifle;  and,  handing  it  to  the  old 
Virginian,  said,  “Would  it  inconvenience  you,  sir,  if  I 
left  my  rifle  here  until  I  return?  I  should  be  happy  to 
have  you  use  it,  if  it  would  serve  your  purpose.  It  will 
be  no  use  to  me  at  home.” 

The  Colonel  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said,  “Your  grandfather  would  have  done  this,  sir.  I 
loved  him,  and  take  it  from  you  both.  My  own  gun  is 
too  poor  a  thing  to  offer  in  return.”  His  voice  shook; 
it  was  the  only  approach  to  a  complaint  that  he  had  made 
during  the  entire  visit. 

The  fine  spirit  shown  in  the  conversation  is  the  kind 
that  helps  to  make  our  daily  contacts  with  one  another 
pleasant.  In  what  way  does  Tom  show  consideration 
for  the  Colonel’s  feelings?  What  marks  of  courtesy 
are  displayed  by  the  Colonel? 

2.  In  conversation  with  our  friends,  we  often  show 
thoughtfulness  by  the  choice  of  subject.  Which  of 
the  following  topics,  do  you  think,  would  be  suitable  to 
discuss  on  the  occasions  mentioned? 
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In  a  conversation  including  an  intimate  friend  and 
a  stranger  who  is  visiting  the  friend: 

1.  Boys  and  girls  whom  the  stranger  would  like  to 
know. 

2.  Things  to  do  that  the  stranger  might  enjoy. 

3.  The  difficulty  that  you  and  your  friend  had  in  your 
last  lesson  in  algebra. 

4.  What  you  remember  best  about  a  party  that  took 
place  before  the  stranger  arrived. 

5.  Places  of  interest  in  your  town  that  might  be  visited. 

In  a  conversation  with  a  friend  who  has  had  to  work 
all  summer: 

1.  School  clubs  you  both  might  join. 

2.  Details  of  the  good  times  you  have  enjoyed  at  camp. 

3.  Long  descriptions  of  people  you  met  during  the 
summer. 

4.  A  good  book  you  have  just  finished  reading. 

5.  Your  pity  for  people  who  have  not  been  to  camp. 

6.  The  prospects  for  a  successful  athletic  season. 

In  a  conversation  with  a  sick  classmate  who  has  missed 
two  weeks  of  school: 

1.  Amusing  incidents  that  have  happened  at  school. 

2.  Good  books  to  read  when  one  is  ill. 

3.  How  hard  the  classmate  will  have  to  work  when 
he  returns  to  school. 

4.  How  many  difficulties  he  will  have  to  overcome. 

5.  The  good  times  that  he  may  look  forward  to  when 
he  is  at  school  again. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  other  characteristics,  besides 
consideration  for  one’s  friends,  that  help  to  make  a 
conversation  successful? 


[Written  composition] 

4.  To  show  your  own  ideal  of  what  a  conversation 
should  be,  write  one  of  the  following: 
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a.  A  conversation  that  might  take  place  on  one  of 
the  occasions  mentioned  in  Exercise  2. 

b.  A  lively  telephone  conversation  filled  with  school 
news. 

c.  A  conversation  in  which  one  of  the  characters  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  an  apology. 

II 

[Proof-reading.  Capitalization  and  punctuation] 

5.  What  rules  for  capitalization  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  writing  such  a  sentence  as  the  following? 

The  sign  read,  “Take  this  detour.  The  Blue  Ridge 
Valley  is  flooded.” 

6.  The  quotations  given  below  are  broken.  Notice 
that  the  word  introducing  the  second  part  of  each  begins 
with  a  small  letter  unless  it  is  a  proper  noun  or  the  first 
word  in  a  sentence. 

“Doubt  not,”  said  Joan,  “that  the  hour  is  at  hand.” 

“In  the  battle,”  wrote  the  duke,  “Joan  led  twelve 
thousand  soldiers.” 

“To  the  attack!”  she  cried  to  the  heralds.  “Give  the 
command.” 

7.  What  rule  for  the  use  of  quotation  marks  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  sentences  such  as  those  given 
above?  How  many  pairs  of  quotation  marks  are  needed 
when  the  quotation  is  broken  into  two  parts?  Where 
are  commas  used  in  a  broken  quotation? 

8.  How  is  the  selection  in  Exercise  1  paragraphed  to 
show  each  change  of  speaker? 

9.  See  if  you  can  write  correctly  from  memory  the 
selection  given  in  Exercise  6. 

10.  Read  your  paper  (see  Exercise  4)  first  to  make  sure 
that  you  have  expressed  the  ideas  that  you  intended 
and  then  for  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and 
paragraphing. 
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4.  A  Planned  Discussion 

i.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  questions  often 
arise  which,  if  thrashed  out  thoroughly,  would  help  the 
members  of  a  class  to  make  their  school  life  both  more 
efficient  and  more  enjoyable.  Here  are  some  such  ques¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  you  can  add  to  the  list. 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  apportion  one’s  study  time 
so  that  each  lesson  receives  its  due  share? 

2.  What  is  the  most  effective  way  to  study  a  lesson 
in  history,  in  algebra,  or  in  a  foreign  language? 

3.  How  should  reference  books  be  used? 

4.  What  is  a  good  way  to  take  notes? 

5.  What  should  be  done  in  preparing  an  article  for 
publication  in  a  school  paper? 

6.  How  can  we  make  new  students  feel  at  home? 

7.  How  can  we  get  the  most  out  of  our  school  life? 

To  help  you  answer  some  of  these  questions,  your  class 
will  enjoy  discussions  which,  after  being  carefully  planned, 
are  carried  on  by  small  groups  of  speakers  with  appointed 
leaders. 

The  speakers  should  be  warned  at  least  a  day  ahead 
of  the  discussion  just  what  topics  are  to  be  covered,  but 
they  should  not  be  asked  to  prepare  set  speeches.  The 
discussion  should  resemble  an  informal  conversation. 

In  a  discussion  of  how  to  study,  for  example,  the  speakers 
might  seat  themselves  on  three  sides  of  a  table  in  full 
view  of  the  audience  and  carry  on  a  discussion  similar 
to  the  following: 

How  to  Study 

Leader  (after  rising  to  address  his  classmates).  In 
response  to  your  request,  we  are  to  discuss  how  to  study 
effectively.  The  topics  covered  will  be:  (1)  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  place  to  study,  (2)  preparation  for  study,  and 
(3)  ways  of  studying.  The  speakers,  Paul,  Tom,  Barbara, 
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and  Jane  have  been  chosen  to  help  in  the  discussion  be¬ 
cause  last  year  they  received  the  highest  grades  in  the 
class  and  at  the  same  time  took  part  in  many  school  activi¬ 
ties.  We  hope  to  learn  from  them  what  methods  they 
used  to  accomplish  so  much.  (Turning  to  Paul.)  Will 
you,  Paul,  tell  us  where  you  study? 

Paul  (as  the  leader  sits).  I  study  in  my  bedroom 
where,  with  my  door  closed,  I  do  not  hear  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

Leader.  Not  everyone  can  study  in  his  own  room. 
Is  a  quiet  place  really  necessary? 

Paul.  I  could  walk  to  school  with  my  legs  tied  to¬ 
gether,  but  I’d  get  there  more  quickly  if  they  weren’t. 
A  quiet  room  allows  you  to  do  your  wprk  better  and  more 
quickly. 

Jane.  I  study  in  the  kitchen.  After  the  dishes  are 
washed,  and  the  family  is  in  the  living-room,  it  is  a  quiet 
place. 

Tom.  My  brother  and  I  work  on  the  dining-room 
table.  Father  and  Mother  are  usually  sitting  near, 
but  they  never  disturb  us. 

Donald.  When  I  have  a  topic  to  look  up,  I  study  in 
the  library.  The  attendant  is  always  willing  to  help  me 
find  the  books  I  need,  and  the  room  is  quiet. 

Leader.  All  the  places  mentioned  have  been  good. 
What  can  you  say  about  preparation  for  study? 

Paul.  If  a  person  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time, 
he  should  begin  his  studying  promptly;  that  is,  without 
dallying.  However,  he  should  first  see  that  he  has  at 
hand  a  sharp  pencil,  or  pen  and  ink,  and  some  paper. 
He  needs  a  good  light,  also  —  one  that  is  neither  too 
dim  nor  too  bright. 

Jane.  I  think  that  if  one  wishes  to  make  his  study 
time  count,  he  should  write  his  lesson  assignments  in 
a  notebook.  This  saves  time  wasted  in  trying  to  re¬ 
member  just  what  has  to  be  done. 

Leader.  These  are  all  good  points  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  all  profit  by  them.  Have  any  of  you  any  sugges- 
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tions  to  make  as  to  methods  of  study?  Perhaps  Barbara 
will  tell  what  she  does. 

Barbara.  After  I  have  gathered  my  tools  together 
and  am  seated  at  my  desk  in  a  quiet  room,  I  try  not  to 
think  of  anything  but  my  work. 

Leader.  Have  you  a  special  order  for  taking  up  your 
work? 

Barbara.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  study  my  lessons  in 
the  same  order  each  day.  I  do  my  algebra  during  a  study 
period  at  school  because  it’s  the  easiest  subject  for  me 
to  do  with  other  people  about.  At  home  I  do  Latin  first 
because  it’s  very  hard  for  me.  Then  if  there’s  a  lesson 
in  civics  to  prepare,  I  do  that.  I  get  my  French  next 
and  save  my  English  for  the  last  because  I  like  it  best. 

Tom.  When  I  am  studying  at  home,  I  do  my  easiest 

subjects,  civics  or  French,  first  because  I  like  the  feeling 
of  getting  a  lot  done.  Then  I  work  on  my  science  and 
English,  which  are  harder  for  me. 

Jane.  I  also  find  it  is  better  for  me  to  begin  with 

my  easiest  subjects.  If  I  try  the  hard  ones  first,  I  grow 

too  discouraged  to  do  well  with  any  of  my  lessons. 

Leader  (turning  to  the  class).  I  think  the  speakers 
have  covered  the  questions  well,  but  undoubtedly  many 
of  you  have  other  suggestions  to  make  or  questions  to 
ask.  The  discussion  is  now  open  to  the  entire  class. 

2.  In  what  way  does  an  outline  help  the  leader  in  a 
discussion  like  the  one  above? 

3.  The  topics  considered  in  a  discussion  on  taking 
notes  might  be  (1)  how  to  take  notes  in  class  and  (2)  how 
to  take  notes  from  a  reference  book.  What  topics  might 
be  considered  in  a  discussion  of  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  school  life?  Name  at  least  three. 

4.  With  the  help  of  others  in  the  class  select  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  suggest  some  of  the  topics  that  might  be  covered ; 
then  appoint  a  leader  and  ask  him  (or  her)  to  choose  a 
group  of  speakers  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  discussion. 
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5.  Reporting  a  Discussion 

1.  Many  classes  appoint  for  each  school  subject  a  new 
secretary  each  week.  The  duty  of  this  secretary  is  to 
summarize  the  work  covered  in  a  recitation  and  to  make 
a  brief  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  lesson  period. 
This  report  not  only  helps  the  entire  class  to  review  the 
lesson  but  also  enables  any  student  who  has  been  absent 
to  catch  up  with  the  work.  Such  a  report  may  resemble 
the  following: 

In  our  last  lesson  in  literature  Miss  Steele  read  Emer¬ 
son’s  Days  and  the  class  compared  it  with  Sill’s  Opportunity , 
which  we  studied  last  year.  Sill’s  poem  shows  how  one 
man  carves  victory  from  what  another  despises  as  use¬ 
less.  Emerson’s  sonnet  shows  how  little  most  of  us 
make  out  of  life.  He  says  that  each  day  we  are  offered 
bread,  a  crown,  or  stars,  but  that  most  of  us  take  time 
to  enjoy  only  the  commonplace  things  —  the  bread  — 
and  neglect  the  fine  things  —  the  crown  and  the  stars. 

For  homework  we  were  to  practice  reading  the  poem 
until  we  could  bring  out  the  thought  and  then  we  were  to 
memorize  the  lines. 

Gordon  Smith 

Class  Secretary 

If  you  were  to  write  a  similar  report  entitled  How  to 
Study  (see  the  discussion  in  your  last  lesson),  what  should 
you  include  in  it? 

[Written  composition] 

2.  Use  one  of  these  suggestions  for  a  paper  that  would 
be  appropriate  to  give  either  as  a  class  secretary’s  report 
or  as  a  news  item  in  a  school  paper: 

a.  Write  a  brief  report  of  a  recent  lesson  in  which  you 
were  particularly  interested. 

b.  Summarize  the  discussion  on  How  to  Study  (see 
pages  8~io). 
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c.  Write  a  report  of  a  discussion  carried  on  by  your 
own  class. 

[Proof-reading] 

3.  Look  through  your  paper  to  make  sure  that  you 
brought  out  the  ideas  you  intended  to  express  and  then 
to  see  if  you  kept  to  a  single  point  in  each  paragraph. 
Be  careful  also  not  to  overlook  errors  in  spelling,  capitali¬ 
zation,  and  punctuation. 

6.  Improving  One’s  Vocabulary 

[Use  of  graphic  words] 

1.  Notice  that  the  words  printed  here  in  italics  help 
to  create  in  our  minds  a  picture  of  a  city  street  and  its 
shop  windows: 

The  sky  was  gloomy  and  the  shortest  streets  were  choked 
with  a  dingy  mist  made  up  of  sooty  atoms.  There  was, 
nevertheless,  an  air  of  cheerfulness  abroad.  The  shop 
windows  were  radiant  in  their  glory.  Pears  and  apples, 
clustered  high  in  blooming  pyramids',  bunches  of  grapes 
dangled  from  conspicuous  hooks;  piles  of  nuts,  mossy  and 
brown,  sent  forth  a.  fragrance  that  recalled  pleasant  shufflings 
through  withered  leaves',  and  golden  oranges,  in  their  juicy 
sweetness,  urgently  entreated  the  passers-by  to  carry  them 
home. 

From  A  Christmas  Carol  by  Charles  Dickens.  Adapted. 

2.  With  the  help  of  the  questions  enclosed  in  paren¬ 
theses,  show  how  the  following  paragraph  may  be  made 
to  create  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  trees  in  autumn: 

This  autumn  morning  the  air  is  full  of  leaves.  (How 
are  the  leaves  falling  —  straight  down  like  rain,  or  with 
what  motion?  What  colors  are  they?)  The  wind  plays 
with  them.  (What  does  the  wind  do  as  it  plays  with 
them?  To  what  place  does  it  finally  sweep  or  carry  the 
leaves?)  Soon  the  naked  trees  will  be  all  that  we  shall 
see  of  autumn’s  glory.  But  the  next  thing  in  beauty  to  a 
tree  that  is  in  full  leaf  is  a  tree  that  is  bare.  (What  will  the 
skeleton  trees  now  display  against  the  gray  autumn  sky?) 
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3.  Find  in  a  favorite  story  or  poem  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion.  Copy  the  selection  in  your  notebook  and  under¬ 
line  the  picture-making  words. 

4.  Below  the  selection  begin  a  list  of  other  picture¬ 
making  words.  Whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so,  add  to  your  list  such  words  and  phrases  as  you 
think  may  prove  useful. 

[Overworked  words] 

5.  The  words  in  the  list  given  here  are  often  over¬ 
worked.  Make  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  those 
that  may  be  substituted  for  them: 

Twelve  Overworked  Words 

Very:  greatly,  extremely,  exceedingly. 

Awful:  terrible,  frightful,  dreadful. 

Funny:  amusing,  comical,  droll,  ludicrous,  laughable, 
witty,  ridiculous,  merry  ( not  queer,  strange,  or  odd). 

Queer:  strange,  odd,  peculiar,  unusual,  singular  {not 
funny  or  amusing). 

Lots  of:  many,  great  many,  several,  a  large  number,  most. 

Interesting:  enjoyable,  delightful,  pleasing,  fascinating, 
exciting. 

Guess:  think,  suppose,  believe,  imagine. 

Pretty:  beautiful,  attractive,  handsome,  charming,  lovely. 

Nice:  (of  persons  or  times)  pleasing,  delightful,  enjoy¬ 
able,  excellent,  interesting,  fine,  kind,  agreeable. 

Fine:  delightful,  enjoyable,  excellent,  interesting,  capital, 
pleasant. 

Grab:  seize,  clutch,  take  hold  of. 

Get:  own,  have,  possess;  reach,  arrive;  buy,  purchase; 
find,  discover;  win;  earn. 

6.  Think  of  remarks  in  which  you  sometimes  use  the 
overworked  words  given  in  the  list.  With  these  remarks 
in  mind,  write  sentences  showing  how  you  can  avoid 
repeating  these  words  too  often. 
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A  Vocabulary  Test 

7.  With  the  help  of  the  test  printed  on  pages  341-348, 
measure  your  vocabulary.  Keep  your  record  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  you  try  the  test  again,  you 
can  find  out  how  much  you  have  improved  it. 

7.  Using  Words  Correctly 

The  habits  that  we  form  when  young  often  persist 
throughout  our  entire  lives.  For  this  reason  we  should 
guard  our  speech  against  all  errors. 

The  following  are  the  correct  forms  for  the  two  common 
errors  which  you  are  to  add  to  your  list  for  class  correction : 

It  is  correct  to  say: 

If  I  were  you,  I  should  try  for  the  prize. 

Like  my  brother  I  enjoy  tennis,  but  I  cannot  play  as 
he  does. 

To  help  you  with  the  first  form,  remember  that  in 
a  supposition  contrary  to  fact  the  word  were  and  not  the 
word  was  is  used. 

To  help  you  with  the  second  form,  remember  (1)  that 
the  conjunction  as  (or  as  if)  is  used  to  introduce  a  group 
of  words  containing  a  verb:  as  he  does ,  as  I  do ,  as  if  he 
enjoyed  it;  and  (2)  that  the  word  like ,  which  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  a  preposition,  is  used  to  introduce  a  phrase  con¬ 
taining  a  noun  or  a  pronoun:  Like  me,  like  my  brother,  like 
a  stranger. 

We  say: 

I  cannot  row  as  my  brother  does  (not  I  cannot  row 
like  my  brother  does). 

The  girl  speaks  rapidly  just  as  her  sister  does  (not 
just  like  her  sister  does). 

We  feel  as  if  the  work  will  be  a  success  (not  we  feel 
like  the  work  will  be  a  success). 
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DO  NOT  HANDICAP  YOURSELF  WITH  POOR  ENGLISH 

Give  sentences  of  your  own  resembling  the  following: 

If  Mary  were  here,  she  would  help  you  with  your  algebra. 
Harry  plays  football  just  as  his  brother  did  last  year. 
Alice  looks  as  if  she  enjoyed  the  game. 

Jack’s  brother  looks  like  him. 

The  test  given  below  covers  the  errors  just  mentioned 
and  sixteen  other  errors  which  you  have  been  asked  to 
correct  in  former  years. 

8.  Test  A.  First  Form.  Eighteen  Common  Errors 

As  you  copy  these  sentences,  choose  from  the  list  below 
Number  5  the  correct  word  for  each  blank: 

1 .  The  boy’s  friends  were  as  old  as - . 

2.  — 3 — s —  girls  had  to  leave  early. 

3.  The  children  knew  that  it  was  not - who  were 

to  blame. 

4.  Neither  my  brother  nor  — -  will  be  there. 

5.  The  money  was  divided  between  my  brother  and 


(1)  him 
he 


(2)  we 


us 


(3)  them  (4)  I 
they  ir 


me 


(5)  I 


me 
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Use  in  these  blanks  words  given  below  Number  io: 

6.  In  the  river  the  boys  had  often  — 2— — —  large  fish. 

7.  The  members  of  the  team  — —  their  work  well. 

8.  The  tall  boy  who  ■’~'rvvv  in  the  race  won  it. 

9.  The  birds  have  -  south. 

10.  Yesterday  the  boys  to  school  early. 

(6)  saw  (7)  done  (8)  ran  (9)  went  (10)  come 

seen  did  run  gone  came 

In  copying  these  sentences,  use  words  given  below 
Number  15: 

11.  I  should  try  for  the  prize  if  I  he. 

12.  Like  my  uncle  I  enjoy  fishing,  but  I  cannot  row 
a  boat  — —  he  does. 

13.  Alice  likes  to  play  tennis,  but  her  brother  ^  •"  like 
it. 

14.  I  will  be  present. 

15.  Will  you  wait  for  Henry,  or  -  I? 

(11)  was  (12)  like  (13)  don’t  (14)  surely  (15)  will 

were  as  doesn’t  sure  shall 


Fill  each  blank  with  a  word  that  makes  sense: 

16.  I  -  hardly  a  sheet  of  paper  left. 

17.  The  boy  hasn’t  ■  -  friends. 

18.  In  asking  permission  to  leave  school,  Dick  should 

have  said  “ -  I  go  now?” 

If  you  have  trouble  with  any  of  the  words  in  the  test, 
you  should  use  the  Test  A  Practice  Exercises  given  in 
Chapter  XI. 


9.  A  Letter  Giving  News 
I 


[Class  discussion] 

i.  Some  people  do  not  like  to  write  letters,  but  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  thoroughly  enjoy  receiving  a  letter. 
The  pleasure  of  seeing  the  envelope  with  your  name  on 
it  (mysterious,  like  a  present)  is  greatly  increased  if  the 
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letter  itself  is  almost  as  good  as  a  glimpse  of  the  writer. 
“Isn’t  that  just  like  Harry!”  you  exclaim.  “Can’t  you 
see  him  doing  it?” 

It  has  often  been  said,  “To  have  a  friend  we  must  be 
one.”  It  might  also  be  said,  “To  receive  delightful 
letters,  we  must  write  the  kind  that  invite  response, 
letters  that  sound  like  ourselves,  that  are  full  of  the  flavor 
of  the  good  times  we  have  shared,  and  that  are  sympa¬ 
thetically  appreciative  of  what  our  correspondent  has 
written  to  us.” 

Read  the  following  letter: 

Old  Acre  Farm 

Quimby,  Vermont 
October  14,  1933 

Dear  Mother, 

Moby  Dick  and  the  two  Beebe  books  arrived  yester¬ 
day.  Thanks  a  lot*  We  are  going  to  start  a  library  at 
school  and  these  books  will  come  In  handy.  You’re  a 
good  scout  to  send  them  so  soon.  It  was  great  to  get 
your  letter,  too.  I  don’t  believe  I  shall  need  my  snow- 
shoes  before  Christmas  and  I  can  bring  them  back  with 
me  after  the  vacation. 

You  know  I  thought  when  I  first  came  up  here 
that  I  should  have  a  dull  time  of  it.  Now  I’m  only  too 
glad  that  you  and  father  decided  that  a  winter  in  the 
country  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me.  I’m  having  a 
dandy  time.  Our  football  team  at  high  school  is  shaping 
up  well,  and  we  are  full  of  schemes  for  a  basketball  team 
this  winter.  Wish  us  luck! 

Last  Saturday  Uncle  Fred  and  I  drove  out  to  the 
Bailey  farm  to  see  some  of  their  prize  cattle.  They  are 
beauties.  Mr.  Bailey  let  me  look  around  by  myself  for 
an  hour  while  he  and  Uncle  Fred  talked  business,  and  I 
made  the  most  of  every  minute.  I  discovered  some  collie 
pups  about  eight  weeks  old.  They  are  like  round  yellow 
balls,  and  as  lively  as  anything!  They  made  me  want 
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a  dog  of  my  own  more  than  ever.  Aunt  Mary  says  she’d 
like  a  dog  around  the  house,  especially  when  Uncle  Fred 
is  away,  so  here’s  hoping  we’ll  have  one  of  the  Bailey 
collies  before  long. 

Today  we’ve  been  picking  apples.  I  wish  you 
could  be  here  to  see  us  at  it.  Uncle  Fred  and  Joe  and 
I  each  climb  a  ladder  and  pick  for  all  we  are  worth.  It 
was  hard  work  at  first  before  I  was  used  to  it,  but  now 
I  like  it.  Joe  doesn’t  make  fun  of  me  any  more  for 
being  “slower  than  cold  molasses”  as  he  says. 

Aunt  Mary  is  getting  supper  and  wants  me  to  bring 
in  an  armful  of  wood.  She  sends  her  love  to  you  and  says 
she  will  have  some  mince  meat  to  send  you  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  My,  she  makes  good  pies!  They’re  not  a  bit 
better  than  yours,  though. 

Give  my  love  to  Dad.  Tell  him  I  found  an  old  pair 
of  skates  in  the  attic  the  other  day.  Aunt  Mary  says 
they  are  his.  When  skating  comes,  I’m  going  to  try  them. 

With  much  love, 

Bob 

In  letters,  especially,  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  say  as 
how  we  say  it.  There  is  not  one  exciting  or  unusual 
incident  mentioned  in  Bob’s  letter;  yet,  because  the 
ordinary  daily  events  have  been  described  in  a  lively 
and  entertaining  way,  the  letter  is  interesting. 

[Written  composition] 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  little  experiences  around  which 
Bob  has  written  his  letter.  Make  a  similar  list  of  things 
that  have  occurred  during  the  last  week  that  you  might 
use  in  writing  a  friendly  letter.  With  this  second  list  in 
mind,  write  to  a  friend  or  relative.  It  might  be  to: 

a.  Your  brother  or  sister  away  at  school. 

b.  A  friend  you  met  at  camp,  or  elsewhere. 

c.  Your  father,  who  is  away  on  a  business  trip. 

d.  A  classmate  who  has  been  out  of  school  two  weeks. 

e.  A  younger  brother  or  sister  who  is  away  on  a  visit. 
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3.  In  planning  your  letter,  follow  these  directions: 

Five  Secrets  of  Writing  a  Good  Letter 

Keep  in  mind  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  and 
select  those  things  to  write  about  which  are  interesting 
to  you  both. 

Acknowledge  in  a  pleasant  way  the  letter  you  are  an¬ 
swering.  Answer  all  questions,  offer  congratulations, 
or  make  inquiries  about  matters  of  interest  to  your  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Confine  your  letter  to  a  few  topics  so  that  you  may  say 
enough  about  each  to  make  it  interesting. 

Write  in  a  friendly,  informal  way  just  as  you  talk. 

Avoid  all  marks  of  haste,  such  as  clipped  sentences  and 
abbreviated  words. 

These  directions  assume  that  you  will  show  courteous 
consideration  for  your  friend  by  expressing  yourself  clearly 
and  correctly  and  by  keeping  your  letter  neat. 

4.  To  make  his  letter  easy  to  read,  Bob  began  a  new 
paragraph  with  each  change  of  topic.  The  first  paragraph 
tells  about  his  mother’s  letter  and  package.  Name  the 
topic  for  each  of  the  other  paragraphs. 

5.  In  writing  your  own  letter,  be  careful  to  paragraph 
it  correctly.  Do  not  begin  a  paragraph  with  each  new 
sentence! 

II 

[Proof-reading  for  punctuation  and  for  paragraphing] 

6.  Notice  in  Bob’s  letter  (pages  17-18)  that  commas  are 
used  in  the  heading  to  separate  the  parts  of  the  address 
and  the  parts  of  the  date  and  also  that  commas  are  placed 
after  the  salutation,  Dear  Mother,  and  the  complimentary 
ending,  With  much  love. 
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7.  Copy  the  parts  of  a  letter  given  here  and  punctuate 
them: 


Dear  Dick 


The  Old  Mission  Madeleine  Island 
Lake  Superior  Wisconsin 
September  8  1934 


Your  old  friend 

Robert  Edwards 

8.  Find  in  Bob’s  letter  examples  for  at  least  three 
rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

9.  With  the  help  of  these  topics  tell  how  the  following 
letter  should  be  paragraphed:  (1)  Our  hurried  trip,  (2)  a 
visit  at  an  alligator  farm,  (3)  the  new  school  and  the  good 
times  enjoyed,  (4)  the  desire  to  hear  news. 

Winter  Park,  Florida 
December  4,  1934 

Dear  Jack, 

We  made  very  good  time  on  the  road.  It  took  us 
only  four  days,  but  we  hurried  for  we  didn’t  know  how  the 
baby  would  stand  the  long  ride.  In  spite  of  our  haste, 
however,  we  did  stop  to  see  a  few  interesting  things  on 
the  way.  At  St.  Augustine  we  visited  the  alligator  farm 
that  Dick  and  I  had  hoped  to  see.  The  alligators  are 
a  sight  —  I  can  tell  you!  We  saw  hundreds  of  them,  of 
all  ages  and  sizes.  In  a  pen  by  himself  there  was  one  old 
fellow  that  measured  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  weighed 
hundreds  of  pounds.  They  calculate  his  age  as  nine  hun¬ 
dred  years.  I  must  admit  he  looked  rather  mossgrown 
and  ancient,  but  I’d  want  more  proof  before  I’d  believe 
in  the  nine  hundred  years.  Near  by  was  another  old  fellow 
that  tried  to  exercise  his  jaws.  He  whipped  his  great  tail 
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around  as  if  he  had  captured  a  pig  and  was  trying  to  get 
it  into  his  mouth,  and  then  he  shut  his  jaws  together  with 
a  resounding  crack  like  a  cannon  going  off.  We  all  jumped 
as  if  we  had  been  shot.  ^  Last  Monday  we  boys  started 
school  in  the  Dexter  Junior  High  School.  Of  course  we 
miss  our  own  school  and  all  you  folks  in  Franklin,  but  we 
do  have  good  times  here.  There  are  many  lakes  near  by 
and  every  afternoon  so  far  we  have  had  a  swim  in  one  near 
our  house.  Does  it  make  you  shiver  to  think  of  a  nice 
afternoon  plunge  in  December?  Do  let  me  hear  from 
you  soon  and  do  write  me  all  about  what  is  happening  at 
school. 

Your  old  pal, 

Henry  Davis 

io.  Read  your  own  letter  (see  Exercise  2)  for  para¬ 
graphing,  spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctuation. 

10.  Making  Sentences  Clear 
I 

[The  parts  of  a  sentence] 

A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  which  states  a  complete 
thought.  It  must  have  a  subject  and  a  predicate  either 
of  which  at  times  may  be  understood  rather  than  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Subject  and  predicate  both  expressed: 

The  sound  of  an  airplane  |  came  from  overhead. 
subject  predicate 

Subject  understood: 

{you  understood)  |  Leave  at  once. 
subject  predicate 

Subject  and  predicate  both  expressed  in  a  question; 
the  predicate  understood  in  the  answer: 

Who  are  going?  We  boys.  I  {are  going  understood) 
subject  predicate  subject  \  predicate 
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1.  Tell  which  of  the  following  sentences  have  both 
their  subjects  and  predicates  given;  then  supply  in  the 
other  sentences  the  parts  which  are  missing: 

i.  Go  at  once.  2.  The  river  was  deep.  3.  The 
trees  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the  water.  4.  Leave 
your  books  on  your  desks.  5.  Whom  did  you  see? 
6.  How  much  was  left?  Two  dollars.  7.  What  was 
broken?  A  window  in  the  basement.  8.  Wait  for  me. 
9.  When  are  you  going?  10.  What  a  strange  coincidence 
it  was!  11.  Where  is  John?  In  the  garage.  12.  How 
lonely  Alice  must  feel!  13.  Her  father  and  mother 
have  gone  to  Europe.  14.  Will  you  write  often?  15. 
Come  again. 

2.  Decide  which  of  the  following  groups  of  words  form 
sentences;  then  copy  the  others  and  change  them  into 
sentences : 

1.  Although  he  tried  hard  2.  If  you  can  go  3.  Down 
went  the  bridge  4.  Running  down  the  street  5.  Mary 
and  Ruth  decided  to  make  some  candy  6.  Do  not  forget 
to  write  7.  Once  more  he  tried  to  move  the  rock  8.  Into 
the  water  I  plunged  9.  My  dog  is  a  fox  terrier  10.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  school  late  11.  Wait  for  me  12.  Where 
the  traffic  was  bad  13.  Flowers  growing  in  the  garden 
14.  Listen  to  the  echo  15.  Away  flew  the  frightened 
bird. 

3.  Sometimes,  when  sentences  are  long,  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  whether  they  are  complete  or  not.  Find,  if 
you  can,  the  incomplete  sentences  given  here  and  then 
complete  them: 

1.  The  boy  who  had  worked  hard  all  day  and  who 
was  so  tired  that  he  could  work  no  longer 

2.  The  cupboard  which  was  usually  kept  locked  was 
open  and  the  shelves  were  entirely  empty 

3.  Everything  about  him,  his  coat,  his  figure,  his  rolling 
walk,  and  his  fondness  for  salt  pork 
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4.  The  eagle  flew  near  the  plane  and  suddenly  the 
aviator  who  was  watching  his  instruments 

5.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  former  Matthew  Maule 
who  had  been  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  town  and 
a  famous  and  terrible  wizard  in  his  day 

6.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  the  trees  were 
dense  and  the  trail  obscure 

II 

[Avoiding  run-on  sentences] 

1.  A  common  and  very  serious  error  in  writing  comes 
from  an  incorrect  division  of  words  into  sentences.  One 
sentence  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  next  without  coming 
to  a  full  stop.  Sometimes  a  comma  takes  the  place 
of  the  period,  sometimes  there  is  no  punctuation  at  all, 
and  at  other  times  an  unnecessary  and  is  inserted. 

A  sentence  composed  of  a  group  of  sentences  in  this 
way  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  “run-on”  sentence.  The 
use  of  a  comma  for  a  period  is  called  the  “comma  error,” 
and  the  use  of  and  in  stringing  together  a  succession  of 
sentences  in  a  childish  way  is  called  the  “ and  error”  or 
“baby  blunder.” 

The  following  run-on  sentences  may  be  improved  in 
two  or  three  ways: 

Our  camp  is  in  a  grove,  in  front  of  it  is  a  lake  a  mile  long. 

It  may  be  made  into  two  complete  sentences: 

Our  camp  is  in  a  grove.  In  front  of  it  is  a  lake  a  mile 
long. 

The  ideas  in  it  may  be  brought  into  closer  relation  in 
one  of  the  ways  shown  here: 

Our  camp,  which  is  in  a  grove,  has  in  front  of  it  a  lake 
a  mile  long. 

Our  camp,  situated  in  a  grove,  has  in  front  of  it  a  lake 
a  mile  long. 
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The  following  and  sentence  may  be  improved  by  the 
omission  of  three  words.  Which  are  they? 

John  ran  down  the  steps  and  he  got  on  his  bicycle,  and 
he  rode  down  the  street. 

2.  Improve  these  run-on  sentences: 

1.  This  tree  is  two  hundred  years  old  it  is  the  largest 
tree  in  our  town. 

2.  You  will  find  this  book  interesting,  it  is  also  instruc¬ 
tive. 

3.  Our  camps  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart 
and  they  were  separated  by  trees  and  thick  underbrush 
and  a  path  ran  between  them. 

4.  In  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  was  an  electric  light,  the 
shade  had  a  large  hole  in  it. 

5.  Scott  wrote  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  he  also  wrote 
Ivanhoe  and  The  Talisman. 

6.  We  had  hot  biscuits  for  supper  and  they  tasted 
good  after  our  hard  day’s  work. 

7.  One  rainy  day  on  my  way  home  from  school  I  saw 
a  funny  thing  a  Scotch  terrier  made  five  cars  wait  while 
she  led  her  puppy  across  the  street. 

8.  The  road  up  to  the  plateau  is  very  steep  it  rises  at 
an  angle  of  twenty-five  degrees. 

3.  Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences  in  the  following 
paragraphs;  then,  as  you  copy  the  sentences,  omit  the 
unnecessary  and' s  and  commas  and  insert  the  periods 
(or  question  marks)  and  the  capital  letters  required. 
The  first  paragraph  should  be  written  in  four  sentences; 
the  second,  in  five. 

Perhaps  the  final  test  of  anybody’s  love  of  dogs  is  his 
willingness  to  permit  them  to  make  a  camping  ground 
of  his  bed,  there  is  no  other  place  that  suits  a  dog  quite 
so  well  on  the  bed  he  is  safe  from  being  stepped  upon, 
he  is  out  of  the  way  of  drafts,  and  he  has  a  commanding 
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position  from  which  to  survey  the  world,  above  all,  he 
finds  the  surface  is  soft  and  yielding  to  his  outstretched 
limbs. 

Some  persons  object  to  having  a  dog  on  the  bed  at 
night  of  course  he  does  lie  a  little  heavily  on  one’s  legs, 
but  why  be  so  base  as  to  prefer  comfort  to  companion¬ 
ship  to  wake  up  in  the  night  and  put  your  hand  on  that 
warm,  soft  body,  and  to  feel  the  beating  of  that  faithful 
heart  is  better  than  undisturbed  sloth  and  the  best  night’s 
rest  I  ever  had  was  once  when  I  had  a  cocker  spaniel 
puppy  which  had  just  recovered  from  a  stomach-ache 
and  was  frightened  by  the  strange  experience  and  he 
curled  up  on  my  shoulder  like  a  fur  tippet,  and  gently 
pushed  his  cold,  soft  nose  into  my  neck,  and  there  he  slept 
sweetly  and  soundly  until  morning. 

From  Dogs  and  Men ,  by  Henry  Merwin.  Adapted. 


Ill 

[Punctuation] 

1.  To  punctuate  sentences  so  as  to  make  their  mean¬ 
ing  clear,  we  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  uses  of  the 
comma  illustrated  here.  Can  you  tell  what  they  are? 

1.  The  boys  carried  tennis  racquets,  baseball  bats,  and 
golf  clubs. 

2.  Hurry,  Jack,  or  you  will  be  late. 

3.  When  we  reached  home,  we  found  the  house  deserted. 

4.  The  crow,  so  they  say,  is  a  farmer’s  friend. 

5.  The  rain  beat  upon  the  house,  and  the  wind  blew 
the  shutters. 

6.  “They  are  yours,”  I  said. 

2.  Review  the  rules  given  in  the  summary  in  Chapter 
XII  if  necessary;  then  copy  the  following  sentences  and 
insert  commas  where  they  are  needed: 

1.  Once  more  he  tried  to  speak,but  no  word  came  from 
his  parched  lips. 

2.  He  is  a  good  scholar  a  great  athlete  , and  a  perfect 
gentleman. 
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3.  When  we  were  in  New  York  we  went  to  the  top  of 
some  of  the  high  buildings. 

4.  Cold  weak  and  almost  exhausted  he  went  bravely  on. 

5.  The  planet  Mars  according  to  the  belief  of  many 
people  is  inhabited. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  caravan  leader  had  selected  a  camping 
site  the  men  unloaded  the  camels. 

7.  “Yes  indeed”  she  answered  pleasantly.  “I  shall  be 
glad  to  help  you.” 

8.  Will  you  Elizabeth  tell  me  what  is  wrong? 

9.  The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy  but  the  coasters 
continued  their  sport. 

10.  After  they  had  climbed  half  an  hour  the  travelers 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 

IV 

[Avoiding  other  common  errors] 

i.  Compare  the  right  and  wrong  forms  given  here  to 
if  you  can  discover  for  yourself  the  cause  of  the  error 
each  incorrect  sentence: 


Correct 

The  boys  walking  through 
the  park  saw  some  monkeys 
in  a  cage. 

The  girl  wished  to  buy  a 
ticket,  but  she  had  no 
money. 

The  men  leaped  into  a 
boat  and  rowed  rapidly  to 
the  drowning  boy. 

If  we  wish  to  be  strong, 
we  must  exercise. 

The  aviator  climbed  into 
the  cockpit,  and  soon  the 
passengers  felt  the  plane 
leave  the  ground. 


Incorrect 

The  boys  saw  some  mon¬ 
keys  in  a  cage  walking 
through  the  park. 

The  girl  wished  to  buy  a 
ticket  and  she  had  no 
money. 

The  men  leaped  into  a 
boat  and  row  rapidly  to  the 
drowning  boy. 

If  we  wish  to  be  strong 
you  must  exercise. 

He  climbed  into  it  and 
soon  they  felt  it  leave  the 
ground. 
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2.  Study  the  following  directions  and  their  examples; 
then  find  among  the  sentences  given  above  another  ex¬ 
ample  for  each: 

Use  the  connective  that  expresses  the  relation  intended. 

Do  not  use  and  for  but  nor  like  for  that. 

Examples:  The  wind  blew  a  gale,  but  the  boat  remained 
steady  (not  The  wind  blew  a  gale  and  the  boat  remained 
steady).  I  feel  that  we  should  go  (not  I  feel  like  we  should 
go). 

Place  a  modifier  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  it  modifies. 

Example:  We  saw  hanging  on  the  telephone  wire  a  kite 
which  belonged  to  Paul’s  brother  (not  We  saw  a  kite  which 
belonged  to  Paul's  brother  hanging  on  a  telephone  wire). 

Make  every  reference  clear.  Do  not,  for  example, 
use  a  pronoun  like  he  or  she  until  you  have  mentioned 
the  person  for  which  the  pronoun  stands. 

Example:  The  men  boarded  the  ship  and  gave  the 
officer  their  tickets  (not  The  men  boarded  the  ship  and 
gave  him  their  tickets). 

Do  not  make  an  unwarranted  change  in  the  time  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  verbs. 

Example:  The  girls  ran  into  the  house  and  hid  (not  The 
girls  ran  into  the  house  and  hide). 

Keep  to  one  point  of  view  in  a  sentence.  In  referring 

to  the  same  persons,  for  example,  do  not  change  from 
the  pronoun  we  to  the  pronoun  you. 

Example:  If  we  wish  to  be  healthy,  we  should  spend 
time  out  of  doors  (not  If  we  wish  to  be  healthy ,  you  should 
spend  time  out  of  doors). 

11.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence.  Test  No.  i 

[Recognition] 

Copy  on  your  test  papers  the  figures  used  to  number 
the  groups  of  words  that  form  complete  sentences: 

BIBUG  >  i  A/,  „  - 

du 

College  Saint-Je, 

Edmonton  Alberi 
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1/  The  sparks  from  the  fire  danced  a  merry  dance  and 
then  slowly  ascended  the  chimney 

2.  The  masons,  who  were  unusually  skilled,  having 
completed  the  work  on  the  garage 

3.  In  a  deep  glen  where  the  water  was  shaded  by  trees 
and  the  rocks  were  covered  with  moss 

4.  Outside  the  ceaseless  rain  fell  softly  and  silently, 
obscuring  what  was  usually  a  cheerful  scene 

5.  One  day  at  noon,  while  on  a  stroll  down  to  a  part 
of  the  shore  that  was  new  to  me,  what  should  I  see  on  the 
sand  but  the  print  of  a  man’s  foot 

6.  My  slave  has  since  told  me  that  they  had  had  a 
great  fight  with  the  tribe  that  dwelt  next  to  them,  and 
that  all  of  those  men  whom  each  side  took  in  war 

[Sentence  endings] 

Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences  and  then,  as  you  copy 
each  paragraph,  put  in  the  capital  letters  and  the  periods 
that  are  required: 

7.  It  was  July  the  chicks  had  grown  amazingly  during 
the  last  month  they  were  now  so  large  that  the  mother 
partridge  had  difficulty  in  covering  them  at  night. 

8.  I  found  Lucy  alone  the  little  girls  had  gone  to  their 
own  homes,  and  she  sat  by  the  fire  reading  she  put  down 
her  book  and  welcomed  me  as  usual,  but  I  felt  embarrassed 
I  stood  awkwardly  by  the  fireplace  for  some  time,  waiting 
for  her  to  speak. 

[Clearness] 

Only  one  sentence  out  of  each  three  in  the  following 
exercise  is  correct.  Read  all  three  sentences;  then  write 
the  number  and  the  letter  of  the  one  that  is  correct. 

9- 

a.  While  sitting  on  the  seat  smoking  his  pipe,  the  man’s 
horse  bolted  and  ran. 

b.  While  waiting  for  a  train,  the  men  read  their  news¬ 
papers. 

c.  Standing  on  a  shelf  in  the  corner,  we  heard  a  clock. 
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10. 

a.  I  wished  to  go  and  I  had  no  money. 

b.  We  planned  to  work  but  we  had  no  tools. 

c.  The  men  hurried  to  the  scene  and  they  were  not  there 
in  time. 

11. 

a.  The  opposing  side  scatters  its  men  so  that  each  one 
might  have  a  part  of  the  field  to  guard. 

b.  I  recalled  that  the  mountain  was  steep,  the  weather 
was  often  unbearably  cold,  and  the  boys  are  not  used  to 
the  region. 

c.  The  thunderstorms  which  arise  in  the  south  have 
hardly  been  known  to  reach  our  village;  for,  before  they 
get  to  us,  they  generally  take  a  direction  to  the  east  or  west. 

12. 

a.  If  we  wish  to  be  on  the  basketball  team,  you  have  to 
practice  until  we  can  play  well. 

b.  When  we  are  in  a  public  place,  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  attract  attention  by  being  noisy  or  rude. 

c.  If  you  wish  to  make  friends,  we  should  be  friendly  to 
the  people  whom  we  meet  and  never  miss  an  opportunity 
to  do  them  a  kindness. 

13. 

a.  He  was  haunted  by  the  dead  man’s  heart  whom  he 
had  murdered. 

b.  The  boys  are  to  ask  the  girls  if  they  can  go. 

c.  She  met  face  to  face  the  girl  whom  she  had  offended. 

[Fluency] 

Write  the  letter  of  the  paragraph  that  is  made  up  of 
sentences  which  are  clear  in  meaning  and  which  at  the 
same  time  sound  well: 

H‘ 

a.  It  was  early  candlelight  when  we  reached  the 
house.  Miss  Abigail,  opening  the  front  door,  started 
back  at  my  hilarious  appearance.  I  tried  to  smile  upon 
her  sweetly,  but  the  smile  rippling  over  my  swollen  cheek, 
and  dying  away  like  a  spent  wave  on  my  nose,  produced 
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an  expression  of  which  Miss  Abigail  declared  she  had 
never  seen  the  like  except  on  the  face  of  a  Chinese  idol. 

b.  It  was  early  candlelight  when  we  reached  the 
house.  Miss  Abigail  opened  the  front  door.  She  started 
back  at  my  hilarious  appearance.  I  tried  to  smile  upon 
her  sweetly.  The  smile  rippled  over  my  swollen  cheek. 
It  died  away  like  a  spent  wave.  It  died  away  on  my 
nose.  It  produced  a  strange  impression.  It  was  like 
that  on  a  Chinese  idol.  It  was  like  nothing  that  Miss 
Abigail  had  ever  seen. 

c.  It  was  early  candlelight  when  we  reached  home 
and  Miss  Abigail  started  back  at  my  hilarious  appearance 
opening  the  door.  How  sweetly  I  tried  to  smile!  How 
it  rippled  over  my  swollen  cheek!  How  like  a  spent  wave 
it  died  away  on  my  nose!  Such  an  expression!  It  was 
like  nothing  Miss  Abigail  declared  that  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  Chinese  idol  which  she  had  ever  seen. 

[Punctuation] 

As  you  copy  these  sentences,  punctuate  them  in  a  way 
to  make  the  meaning  of  each  clear: 

15.  He  was  an  old  bachelor  but  fearful  as  a  girl  of  eighteen 
of  matrimonial  reports  getting  abroad  about  him. 

16.  Miss  Pole  who  affected  great  bravery  herself  was 
the  principal  person  to  collect  and  arrange  the  reports 
of  burglaries. 

17.  When  we  made  our  regular  expedition  around  the 
house  each  night  we  carried  with  us  pokers  hearth  brushes 
the  tongs  and  a  shovel. 

18.  “What  is  the  use  of  locks  and  bolts”  she  inquired. 

19.  Before  we  went  to  bed  that  night  the  two  women 
recalled  such  horrid  stories  of  robbery  and  murder  that 
I  quaked  in  my  shoes. 

20.  “Well”  said  Miss  Pole  “  Miss  Matty  men  will  be  men.” 

[Composing  sentences] 

Combine  in  a  single  interesting  sentence  the  sentences 
given  in  each  group: 
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21.  The  force  of  the  storm  was  great.  It  was  great 
enough  to  capsize  the  boat  in  which  the  men  had  taken 
refuge. 

22.  The  sole  survivor  of  the  wreck  loaded  a  raft  with 
goods  from  the  ship.  He  guided  it  to  an  island.  At 
high  tide  he  landed  it  safely  on  shore. 

23.  The  man  was  sad  over  the  loss  of  his  shipmates. 
He  was  glad  to  be  alive.  He  was  glad  to  be  safe  on  dry 
land. 

24.  He  built  himself  a  rude  hut.  In  this  he  lived  with 
four  companions.  These  companions  were  a  dog,  two 
cats,  and  a  parrot. 

25.  From  a  cliff  overlooking  the  sea  he  kept  a  sharp 
lookout.  He  was  looking  for  cannibals.  These  cannibals 
lived  in  islands  that  were  near.  They  frequently  entered 
their  dugouts  and  visited  other  shores. 

12.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  I. 

1.  Find  the  paragraph  topic  that  might  serve  as  a  title 
for  this  selection;  then  sum  up  the  main  thoughts  in 
a  brief  sentence  or  two: 

The  great  face  was  so  sad,  so  earnest,  so  longing,  so  patient 
that,  although  it  was  stone,  it  seemed  alive.  If  ever  an 
image  of  stone  thought,  it  was  thinking.  It  was  looking 
toward  the  verge  of  the  landscape  yet  looking  at  nothing 
—  nothing  but  distance  and  vacancy.  It  was  gazing 
out  over  the  ocean  of  Time  and  thinking  of  the  wars  of 
departed  ages;  of  the  empires  it  had  seen  rise  and  fall,  of 
the  nations  whose  birth  it  had  witnessed,  whose  progress 
it  had  watched,  whose  annihilation  it  had  noted,  and  of 
all  the  joy  and  sorfow,  life  and  death,  and  the  grandeur 
and  decay  of  five  thousand  slow  revolving  years. 

2.  The  following  letter  might  be  written  in  three 
paragraphs.  Where  should  each  of  the  last  two  para¬ 
graphs  begin? 
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178  Cedar  Street 

Norton,  Michigan 
March  5,  1934 

Dear  Nancy, 

I  received  your  letter  a  few  days  ago  and  the 
whole  family  is  delighted  to  know  that  you  are  going  to  be 
in  the  cottage  at  the  lake  again  this  summer.  We  shall 
be  in  ours  by  the  first  of  July,  as  usual,  so  I  shall  be  wait¬ 
ing  with  open  arms  to  welcome  you.  What  do  you  think 
I  had  for  my  birthday?  A  new  folding  kodak!  Of 
course  I  have  used  it  already,  producing  some  wild  pictures, 
too;  for  I  am  still  an  amateur  in  photography.  One  of 
the  funniest  mistakes  occurred  when  I  forgot  to  turn  my 
film  and  on  the  same  exposure  took  a  picture  of  Rover 
begging  for  a  bone  and  father  washing  the  car.  Dad  has 
just  come  in  and  wishes  me  to  tell  you  to  be  sure  and 
bring  all  your  music  when  you  come  this  summer.  He 
says  he  will  sing,  you  can  play,  and  mother  will  try  a 
violin  obbligato  for  the  annual  summer  concert.  Won’t 
it  be  fun?  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  close  of  school  and 
vacation ! 

Lovingly  yours, 

Eliza 

3.  Tell  how  this  conversation  should  be  paragraphed 
in  order  to  show  each  change  of  speaker: 

“Thank  you  many  times  for  this  good  meal,  kind  friends,” 
said  the  soldier,  “and  may  happiness  be  yours.”  “Happi¬ 
ness  can  never  again  be  ours!”  answered  the  old  man, 
weeping.  “You  are  in  trouble,  then?”  remarked  the 
young  man.  “Tell  me  about  it.  Perhaps  I  can  help 
you.”  “Alas!”  replied  the  oldman.  “There  is  within 
yonder  forest  a  demon  who  demands  each  year  a  maiden 
to  devour.  This  year  it  is  my  daughter’s  turn  to  be 
offered  to  the  fiend!”  “Be  comforted,”  said  the  soldier, 
“I  have  a  faithful  friend  who  I  think  can  be  of  service  to 
you.” 
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4.  Give  the  rules  that  explain  the  use  of  capitals  in 
the  direct  quotations  included  in  the  selection  printed 
in  Exercise  3. 

5.  Write  three  words  that  might  be  substituted  for 
each  of  those  printed  in  italics  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : 

1.  That  was  an  awful  experience. 

2.  I  guess  we  shall  go  to  Grandmother’s  for  Thanksgiving. 

3.  Hiawatha  thought  Minnehaha  was  pretty. 

4.  Grab  the  rope  and  pull. 

5.  We  had  a  fine  time  at  the  party. 

6.  Explain : 

1.  Why  were  and  not  was  is  used  in  the  sentence,  If 
I  were  older  I  should  learn  to  drive  a  car. 

2.  Why  as  if  and  not  like  is  used  in  the  sentence,  The 
dog  acts  as  if  he  were  thirsty. 

3.  Why  we  say  swam  and  not  swims  in  the  sentence, 
The  boy  leaped  from  the  boat  and  swam  ashore. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XII. 


Chapter  II 

ROMANCE  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE 
1.  A  Source  of  Entertaining  Stories 

In  every  family  history  there  are  many  legends  and 
tales  that  are  thrilling  or  amusing.  The  grandfather 
may  have  had  a  narrow  escape  in  an  adventure  on  a 
sailing  boat;  the  grandmother,  when  the  house  caught 
fire,  may  have  saved  an  old  teakettle  and  left  valuable 
papers  to  bum;  the  father  on  a  fishing  expedition  may 
have  been  marooned  on  an  island;  and  so  on  through  the 
family.  Even  the  younger  members  usually  have  each 
had  at  least  one  interesting  adventure. 

Stories  of  this  kind  are  such  a  source  of  entertainment 
that  the  art  of  telling  them  well  is  a  useful  accomplish¬ 
ment.  For  this  reason  your  class  will  enjoy  planning 
two  story-telling  programs :  one  made  up  of  family  legends 
and  the  other  of  stories  of  personal  experiences. 

To  help  with  the  first  program,  you  should  at  an  early 
opportunity,  possibly  at  dinner,  obtain  from  your  parents 
or  other  relatives  a  story  to  tell.  In  this  investigation 
you  mr  y  use  a  plan  similar  to  one  of  those  suggested 
here: 


1.  Ask  your  parents  to  tell  you  about  an  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  their  school  days.  Find  out  in  what  ways 
the  schools  were  different  from  your  own. 

2.  When  your  father  was  a  boy,  he  may  have  lived 
on  a  farm  or  in  a  small  village.  Ask  him  to  tell  you 
about  some  of  his  experiences,  such  as  earning  money 
with  his  garden,  learning  to  drive  a  horse,  helping  his 
father. 
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3.  Once  when  your  mother  was  a  little  girl,  perhaps 
she  ran  away.  What  happened  to  her  on  the  journey? 
What  was  the  result  of  her  trip? 

4.  Ask  your  grandfather  and  grandmother  to  tell  you 
about  their  early  life.  Find  out  if  they  or  their  parents 
settled  in  a  new  country. 

5.  Some  one  of  your  relatives  may  have  come  to  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  land.  Ask  him  to  tell  you 
of  the  trip  and  of  his  arrival  in  his  new  home. 

2.  Telling  a  Story  Effectively 

We  often  listen  with  breathless  attention  while  some¬ 
one  tells  of  an  experience  which  he  has  had.  When  the 
story  is  amusing,  we  laugh  heartily;  when  it  tells  of  a 
narrow  escape,  we  tingle  with  excitement.  How  does 
the  narrator  hold  our  attention?  We  realize  that  it  is 
not  altogether  by  the  story  itself,  for  some  people  make 
even  a  thrilling  adventure  seem  dull  when  they  repeat 
it. 

To  find  the  secret  of  a  story-teller’s  art,  we  need  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  directions  that  are  included  here: 

I.  Limiting  a  Subject 

The  early  painters  often  included  so  many  figures  in 
their  pictures  that  the  principal  character  was  obscured 
by  the  introduction  of  confusing  elements.  In  one  famous 
painting  a  man  is  on  his  knees  before  an  altar  begging 
for  the  restoration  to  health  of  his  son.  This  man  should 
be  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  picture,  but  the 
artist  has  put  in  so  many  other  people  that  it  is  hard 
to  find  him. 

In  later  years  artists  learned  in  painting  a  picture 
to  center  interest  around  a  few  characters  and  to  make 
everything  else  subordinate  to  these  central  figures. 

Young  story-tellers  and  writers  are  likely  to  do  just 
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what  the  early  painters  did.  They  attempt  too  much. 
They  fail  to  select  one  central  idea  and  to  describe  it 
vividly.  For  this  reason  they  frequently  become  lost 
in  a  maze  of  unrelated  detail  which  takes  away  from  the 
interest  of  the  story. 

Look  at  each  of  these  topics  to  find  whether  or  not  it 
is  limited  enough  to  make  a  good  subject  for  a  short 
story. 


I. 

An  Automobile  Trip 

6. 

Keeping  House 

2. 

My  First  Fish 

7- 

Athletics 

3- 

When  Mother  was 

8. 

Learning  to  Skate 

Away 

9- 

When  my  Flashlight 

4- 

A  Narrow  Escape 

Proved  its  Worth 

5- 

Picnics 

io. 

Spring 

II.  Selecting  the  Point  of  View 

Before  beginning  a  story,  an  author  must  decide  what 
effect  he  wishes  to  create.  For  example,  in  telling  how 
he  caught  a  fish  he  must  answer  such  questions  as  “Shall 
I  tell  about  the  difficulty  I  had  in  landing  the  fish?” 
“Shall  I  try  to  prove  that  I  am  a  better  fisherman  than 
my  friends  think  I  am?”  or  “Shall  I  make  my  story 
humorous  by  describing  my  chagrin  at  the  size  and  kind 
of  fish  caught?”  He  must  confine  himself  to  one  point 
of  view  or  mood  and  keep  to  it  throughout  his  tale. 

III.  Keeping  the  Parts  of  a  Story  in  Good  Proportion 

Long  introductions  are  tiresome.  A  story  to  hold 
the  interest  of  an  audience  must  begin  briskly  and  drive 
straight  toward  the  main  point.  Its  introduction  may 
tell  briefly  when  and  where  the  story  happened,  whom 
it  is  about,  and  what  the  story  concerns.  These  are 
sometimes  called  the  four  w* s. 

When?  Last  summer  What?  An  all-day  hike 

Where?  At  camp  Who?  My  chum  and  I 
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KEEP  YOUR  STORIES  DO  NOT  WRITE 

IN  GOOD  PROPORTION  HUMPTY-DUMPTY  STORIES 


After  the  introduction  has  been  given,  the  events  in 
the  story  should  be  recounted  in  the_order  in  which  they 
occurred.  Only  incidents  of  importance  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  so  that  the  attention  of  an  audience  may  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  main  event,  or  climax.  This  climax 
should  be  described  fully  and  the  story  then  brought  to 
a  conclusion. 

A  story  planned  in  this  way  has  a  beginning,  which 
states  the  opening  circumstances;  a  middle,  which  leads 
up  to  and  includes  the  climax;  and  an  end,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  story.  The  proportional  length  of  these  parts 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  head,  the  body,  and  the  feet  of 
a  statue.  The  beginning  should  be  short  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  length;  the  middle  portion  should  be  several 
times  as  long  as  the  introduction;  and  the  ending,  only 
a  few  words  or  sentences  long. 

A  writer  should  not,  in  order  to  get  started  in  a  story, 
include  incidents  that  destroy  this  proportion  and  that  ob¬ 
scure  the  main  point.  He  should  tell  enough  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  make  the  situation  clear,  but  nothing  more. 
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An  outline  such  as  that  used  for  the  following  story 
often  helps  to  keep  a  narrative  in  good  proportion: 


Introduction: 

Our  dog;  we  determine  to 
have  his  photograph  taken. 


Development : 

i.  Caesar  refuses  to  pose 
in  spite  of  coaxing  or 
scolding.  He  slinks  away, 
ashamed. 


2.  The  next  day  Caesar 
returns  home ;  a  package 
hung  on  his  collar  contains 
a  fine  photograph  of  him. 


Concerning  Caesar 

Years  ago,  when  my 
mother  was  a  small  child, 
her  family  owned,  as  a  pet, 
a  fine  black  Newfoundland 
dog  of  extraordinary  intel¬ 
ligence.  They  decided  to 
have  his  picture  taken. 

One  afternoon,  her  mother 
took  several  of  her  children 
and  Caesar,  the  dog,  to  the 
photographer’s.  The  entire 
party  tried  for  over  an  hour 
to  place  Caesar  in  a  posture 
suitable  for  getting  a  like¬ 
ness,  but  every  time  they 
had  him  arranged,  he  slowly 
got  up,  shook  his  body,  and 
walked  away.  My  grand¬ 
mother  at  length  became 
much  annoyed  and,  opening 
the  door,  she  addressed 
Caesar  in  a  stern  voice,  say¬ 
ing,  “Go  home,  sir!  You 
have  displeased  me  very 
much ;  you  shall  not  stay 
with  us  any  longer.” 
At  this,  poor  Caesar  slunk 
away  with  a  woebegone  look 
on  his  countenance. 

The  following  day,  much 
to  his  mistress’s  surprise, 
Caesar  came  home  with  a 
package  fastened  about  his 
neck.  He  seemed  greatly 
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3.  Grandmother  learns 
that  Caesar  had  returned  to 
the  studio,  posed,  and  been 
photographed. 


Conclusion : 

Stories  concerning  Caesar 
have  become  part  of  the 
family  tradition. 


pleased  and,  while  waiting 
for  the  parcel  to  be  opened, 
wagged  his  tail  expressively. 
His  mistress  was  still  more 
surprised  when  she  found 
that  it  contained  a  fine 
photograph  of  Caesar  himself. 

At  her  earliest  conven¬ 
ience,  my  grandmother  called 
on  Mr.  Smith,  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  to  inquire  how  he 
had  succeeded  in  enticing 
the  dog  into  his  studio.  Mr. 
Smith  told  her  that  on  the 
morning  following  the  fail¬ 
ure,  he  had  heard  a  thump¬ 
ing  in  the  entry.  When 
he  opened  the  door,  Caesar 
bounded  in,  went  to  the 
spot  directly  in  front  of 
the  camera,  and  sat  down 
quietly,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“Now  I  am  ready  to  make 
amends  for  my  undignified 
behavior  of  yesterday.” 
Seeing  what  the  dog  wanted, 
Mr.  Smith  had  taken  the 
hint,  and  photographed  him. 

This  evidence  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  intelligence,  added  to 
many  others,  made  Caesar 
a  legendary  hero  in  our 
family.  Grandmother  still 
delights  us  with  stories  con¬ 
cerning  Caesar. 


Compare  the  outlines  given  here.  Which  provides 
for  a  good  climax  and  suggests  a  story  in  good  proportion? 
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I 

A  Narrow  Escape 
Introduction: 

1.  Grandpa  and  Uncle 
James  drive  oxen  thirty 
miles  for  supplies. 

2.  It  is  January;  the 
snow  is  deep  and  the  roads 
unbroken. 

Development  (including  the 
climax) : 

1.  They  get  the  supplies. 

2.  On  the  trip  home  a 
wildcat  attacks  the  oxen ; 
their  wild  plunges  throw 
Grandpa  into  the  snow. 

3.  Uncle  James  stuns  the 
wildcat  with  a  club,  and 
stops  the  oxen. 

4.  Grandpa  struggles  out 
of  the  snow  and  shoots  the 
wildcat,  which  is  about  to 
attack  Uncle  James. 

Conclusion: 

1.  Grandfather  and  Uncle 
James  return  home  in  tri¬ 
umph  with  supplies. 

2.  Later  they  receive  a 
bounty  for  killing  the  wildcat. 


II 

A  Narrow  Escape 
Introduction: 

1.  My  grandfather  lived 
in  the  country. 

2.  Uncle  James  was  then 
a  boy. 

3.  Grandpa  and  Uncle 
James  have  to  drive  thirty 
miles  for  supplies. 

4.  One  January  the  snow 
was  deep. 

5.  Grandpa  and  Uncle 
James  start  for  supplies. 

Development  (including  the 
climax) : 

1.  They  get  to  town. 

2.  They  buy  supplies. 

3.  On  the  way  home  they 
meet  a  wildcat. 

Conclusion : 

1.  They  kill  the  wildcat. 

2.  When  they  get  home 
they  skin  it. 

3.  Grandfather  and  Uncle 
James  get  a  bounty  for 
killing  the  wildcat. 


With  the  story  in  mind  that  you  obtained  from  your 
family,  plan  how  you  can  tell  it  effectively.  First  de¬ 
cide  upon  your  point  of  view.  Will  you  make  your  story 
humorous  or  serious?  Next  decide  upon  your  climax 
and  how  you  will  lead  up  to  it.  With  these  points  deter¬ 
mined,  plan  your  introduction  and  the  ending. 
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When  you  are  satisfied  with  your  plan,  make  an  out¬ 
line  that  you  can  use  in  a  later  lesson  when  you  are  asked 
to  tell  the  story. 

IV.  Selecting  Good  Opening  and  Closing  Sentences 

The  opening  sentences  in  a  story  or  theme  should  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  reader  and  prepare  him  for  what  is 
coming.  Occasionally  for  variety’s  sake  such  a  sentence 
may  be  an  exclamation,  a  question,  or  a  direct  quotation. 

Sentences  similar  to  the  following  may  be  used: 

Now  was  my  chance  at  last. 

I  decided  to  answer  the  advertisement. 

“Express  to  Framington!”  bawled  the  brakeman  as 
I  reached  the  train  shed. 

The  last  boat  had  left.  What  were  we  to  do? 

In  contrast  to  a  quick,  snappy  opening  is  a  Humpty- 
Dumpty  beginning,  which,  for  example,  includes  in  an 
introduction  to  a  brief  account  of  an  athletic  meet  (i)  a 
description  of  the  season,  (2)  the  reason  for  the  meet,  (3) 
the  competitors,  (4)  the  author’s  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Equally  poor  is  an  introduction  such  as  the  following, 
which  rambles  on  with  no  clear  aim  or  point. 

One  day  last  summer,  while  I  was  visiting  my  uncle 
who  lives  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  was  sitting  on  the  porch  won¬ 
dering  what  I  could  do.  My  uncle  lives  on  a  farm  and 
generally  there  was  little  excitement.  Still  I  love  to  go 
there. 

Comment  on  these  opening  sentences: 

1.  Torrents  of  rain  beat  steadily  down,  accompanied 
by  sharp,  short  gusts  of  a  bitter  cold  wind. 

2.  “I’m  not  afraid  of  anything,”  I  boasted  rashly. 

3.  When  I  was  crossing  the  continent  last  summer, 
one  of  my  greatest  difficulties  was  finding  things  to  do 
on  the  long  train  ride. 
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4.  Last  Sunday  afternoon,  a  beautiful  autumn  day, 
I  had  an  invitation  from  a  new  girl  I  had  just  met  at 
high  school  to  go  out  riding.  I  had  been  reading  a  book. 

5.  “Burr-Burr-Burr”  grumbled  the  doorbell  as  I 
hurried  toward  it. 

6.  One  night  I  happened  to  be  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
of  mine  who  lives  three  doors  from  us  on  the  same  street, 
and  we  were  talking  of  airplanes  and  other  things. 

7.  After  a  day  of  shopping,  one’s  patience  is  almost 
exhausted,  and  mine,  on  such  an  occasion,  is  no  exception. 

8.  One  Sunday,  a  short  time  ago,  I  had  the  unusual 
experience  of  riding  from  Boston  to  Providence  in  an 
engine  cab. 

9.  Although  we  usually  go  to  the  beach  in  the  summer, 
last  vacation  we  spent  on  a  farm  and  I  had  a  garden  and 
raised  vegetables  and  some  flowers,  too. 

Which  of  the  opening  sentences  above  are  poor?  Why? 
Which  do  you  like  the  best? 

The  last  sentence  must  be  a  satisfactory  ending  for 
the  story.  It  should,  like  all  the  others,  relate  to  the 
central  point  and  at  the  same  time  give  an  impression  that 
there  is  nothing  left  to  say.  It  may  be  a  joke,  it  may 
surprise  the  reader  with  an  unexpected  development,  or  it 
may  sum  up  what  has  been  learned  from  the  experience 
described. 

How  are  these  characteristics  shown  in  the  following 
sentences? 

1.  That  is  my  reason  for  wasting  so  much  time  talking 
about  cats. 

2.  It  was  the  first  speed  test  I  had  ever  had. 

3.  Believe  it  or  not,  this  is  a  true  story. 

4.  As  I  walked  home  pondering  over  the  experiences 
of  the  day,  I  wondered  if  anything  could  be  worse  than 
what  I  had  just  been  through. 

5.  I  don’t  believe  she  ever  received  a  more  enthusiastic 
reception. 
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6.  Never,  as  long  as  I  live,  can  I  forget  the  joy  of  that 
evening. 

7.  After  this  episode  the  boys  called  him  “Bugs.” 


V.  Summary 


[Class  discussion] 


.  Find  what  makes  this  story  interesting: 


My  Gentle  Pet 

Last  summer  at  my  grandfather’s  farm  it  was  my 
self-assigned  task  to  take  care  of  the  calf  my  uncle  had 
given  me  for  a  birthday  present.  At  night  she  stayed 
with  her  mother,  but  each  morning  I  was  supposed  to 
catch  her  and  then  lead  her  to  the  farmyard.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  first  effort  to  carry  out  this  simple  task 
unaided. 

Holding  my  rope  behind  my  back,  and  using  soothing 
words  and  caressing  gestures,  I  gingerly  approached 
my  gentle  red  and  white  pet.  Then,  quickly,  I  slipped 
the  noose  over  her  head. 

We  started  off  calmly  enough.  Suddenly  a  neighbor 
of  ours  drove  his  Ford  into  the  yard  —  and  the  fun  began! 
A  moment  before,  I  had  been  leading  an  unruffled  beast 
to  a  morning  sojourn  in  a  peaceful  barnyard.  The  next 
minute  I  was  being  dragged  wildly  down  the  road  by 
a  terrified,  lustily  bawling,  thoroughly-angered  young 
calf. 

Into  the  barnyard  she  stampeded  while  I  held  on  to 
the  rope  for  dear  life,  half  running,  half  flying.  Once  in¬ 
side,  she  sped  around  and  around,  I  following  unwillingly 
but  necessarily,  as  the  rope  was  now  knotted  around  my 
hand.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  have  stopped  her, 
and  I  was  rapidly  becoming  exhausted  when  the  rope 
broke. 

The  calf,  still  bawling,  galloped  down  the  lane  to  the 
pasture,  while  I  sat  in  a  heap  on  the  ground  in  the  middle 
of  the  barnyard,  gasping  for  breath.  Katherine  O. 
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2.  How  does  the  introduction  to  Katherine’s  story  pre¬ 
pare  the  reader  for  what  follows?  What  is  the  climax 
in  the  story?  What  points  are  given  that  lead  to  the 
climax? 

3.  The  sentences  used  in  a  story,  to  sound  natural, 
should  show  variety  in  length  and  in  form.  Which  of 
the  sentences  in  Katherine’s  story  are  short?  Which  are 
long?  Which  are  full  of  action?  Which  show  a  contrast? 
What  graphic  expressions  do  the  sentences  contain? 

[Written  composition] 

4.  To  sum  up  your  entire  discussion  on  story-telling, 
use  one  of  these  suggestions  or  follow  a  plan  of  your  own : 

a.  With  the  following  questions  in  mind,  write  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  a  story  interesting: 

1.  How  should  the  subject  be  limited? 

2.  How  can  the  same  point  of  view  be  kept 
throughout? 

3.  What  should  the  introduction  to  the  story 
do?  The  middle  part?  The  ending? 

4.  Where  should  the  emphasis  be  laid?  What 
should  be  the  proportionate  length  of  the  three 
parts  of  a  story? 

5.  What  kind  of  sentences  should  be  used?  What 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  words? 

b.  Study  the  two  pictures  given  on  page  36  and  show 
how  a  story  well  told  resembles  a  carefully  composed 
picture. 

c.  Show  how  the  story  called  My  Gentle  Pet  illustrates 
the  points  of  a  good  story. 

3.  Two  Story-Telling  Programs 
I.  Stories  from  Family  Histories 

[Oral  composition] 

With  the  help  of  the  outline  written  in  one  of  your 
last  lessons,  prepare  a  story  which  you  can  tell  as  part 
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of  a  program  based  on  family  histories.  Think  the  story 
out  carefully.  Make  sure  that  your  introduction  is 
attractive,  that  the  development  of  the  story  leads  to 
a  good  climax,  and  that  the  ending  is  effective.  As 
you  rehearse  the  story  to  yourself,  make  sure  also  that 
your  sentences  sound  interesting  and  that  the  words 
chosen  are  appropriate. 

Sometime  before  the  class  program  is  given,  submit 
your  outline  to  the  committee  in  charge. 

II.  Personal  Reminiscences 

[Planning  a  composition] 

1.  In  telling  about  your  own  adventures,  you  have 
an  advantage  that  you  do  not  have  in  telling  stories  from 
your  family  history.  You  can  make  your  narrative  ef¬ 
fective  by  recounting  what  you  thought  and  felt  on  a 
given  occasion.  This  procedure  usually  makes  a  tale 
seem  real  and  adds  greatly  to  its  interest. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  person  found  himself  without 
carfare  in  a  strange  neighborhood  in  a  city.  In  the 
story  of  his  adventure  he  might  build  up  an  interesting 
climax  by  telling  of  the  excitement  that  he  felt.  He 
could  show  how  he  thought  first  of  all  the  misfortunes 
that  might  happen  to  him:  the  possibility  of  having  to 
spend  the  night  walking  through  dark  streets,  of  meet¬ 
ing  bandits,  of  losing  his  way  and  finding  himself  farther 
and  farther  from  home.  He  might  then  go  on  to  tell 
how  he  pictured  the  turmoil  at  home:  his  father  calling 
up  the  police,  his  brothers  and  sisters  greatly  excited, 
and  his  mother  in  tears.  He  could  then  finish  his  account 
by  showing  how  he  found  a  way  of  borrowing  money  and 
by  telling  how  relieved  he  felt. 

2.  Such  an  experience  as  the  first  day  at  school,  the 
first  night  away  from  home,  or  the  first  railway  trip  by 
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oneself  always  makes  a  deep  impression  on  one’s  mind. 
What  do  you  recall  about  your  sensations  on  some 
of  these  occasions?  What  strange  ideas  did  you  have? 

3.  The  following  questions  may  help  you  to  recall 
other  interesting  personal  experiences: 

1.  What  is  the  most  vivid  experience  that  you  recall 
of  your  early  childhood?  What  happened?  Why  did 
this  make  an  impression  on  you? 

2.  Perhaps  you  have  had  a  practical  joke  that  you 
tried  to  play  on  someone  turn  on  yourself.  After  making 
a  batch  of  fudge  seasoned  with  pepper,  did  you  forget 
which  piece  you  had  intended  for  yourself? 

3.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the  most  original  photo¬ 
graph,  the  best  loaf  of  bread,  the  most  varied  collection 
of  wild  flowers,  the  best  use  of  a  small  garden  plot,  or 
the  most  unusual  pet.  You  decided  to  compete.  What 
did  you  do?  What  was  the  outcome? 

4.  At  your  camp  there  was  a  most  alluring  trail  lead¬ 
ing  up  a  mountain.  You  and  a  friend  set  forth  to  see 
what  you  could  find.  What  happened  to  you?  What  were 
your  sensations? 

5.  One  day  you  were  out  fishing  alone  in  a  dory.  An 
oar  slipped  overboard  and  drifted  away.  What  flashed 
through  your  mind?  How  did  you  manage  to  get  back 
to  shore? 

6.  While  your  mother  was  away,  your  younger  broth¬ 
ers  were  so  naughty  that  you  decided  to  imprison  them 
in  the  cellar  for  half  an  hour.  Suddenly  you  saw  a  tiny 
curl  of  smoke  creep  from  under  the  cellar  door.  What 
did  you  do? 

[Written  composition] 

4.  With  an  interesting  personal  experience  in  mind, 
write  a  story  that  might  be  read  as  part  of  a  program 
of  personal  reminiscences. 

First  make  an  outline  and  criticize  it.  When  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  outline  begin  your  story.  Write 
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rapidly  with  your  attention  centered  on  the  means  of 
making  your  audience  see  and  feel  what  you  experienced. 

[Proof-reading] 

5.  When  you  have  finished  your  story,  read  it  care¬ 
fully  two  or  three  times.  First  ask  yourself  questions 
like  these:  Have  I  made  the  opening  situation  clear? 
Is  the  climax  to  my  story  effective?  Is  the  story  in  good 
proportion?  Is  it  all  in  one  mood? 

6.  You  have  observed  in  the  story  called  My  Gentle 
Pet  that  the  sentences  show  variety  in  form  and  contain 
many  graphic  expressions.  Notice  also  the  paragraph¬ 
ing.  Can  you  explain  it? 

7.  In  your  second  reading  of  your  story,  criticize  it  for 
form.  Make  sure  that  it  is  correctly  paragraphed;  that 
the  sentences  show  sufficient  variety  to  sound  natural; 
and  that  your  words  are  well  chosen. 

[Measuring  the  composition] 

8.  Next  compare  your  paper  with  the  stories  included 
in  the  composition  scale  printed  in  Chapter  XII.  Do 
you  consider  your  paper  fair ,  good ,  or  excellent ? 

[Use  in  a  program] 

9.  After  you  feel  that  you  have  done  your  very  best 
to  make  your  paper  a  success,  submit  it  to  a  committee 
chosen  to  select  the  stories  that  are  to  be  told  or  read 
as  part  of  a  program  planned. 

4.  Writing  a  Series  of  Stories 

An  interesting  book  may  be  made  out  of  a  series  of 
connected  stories  bound  together  and  illustrated  with 
snapshots  or  original  drawings.  As  in  a  novel,  the  first 
section  or  chapter  may  describe  the  scene  where  most 
of  the  episodes  occur,  and  introduce  the  principal  char¬ 
acters.  The  stories  included  may  be  about  one’s  own 
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personal  experiences,  they  may  be  stories  about  one’s 
own  family,  or  they  may  be  tales  of  fictitious  characters 
in  an  imaginary  setting. 

One  of  the  following  titles  may  be  used  for  such  a  book. 
What  others  have  you  to  suggest? 

Our  Neighborhood  Our  Club 

My  Pets  My  Summer  Vacation 

Our  Gang  Camps  I  have  Known 


5.  A  Vocabulary  Study 


How  many  of  the  blanks  in  these  sentences  can  you 
fill  correctly  from  the  lists  given  below?  If  you  are 
doubtful  of  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word,  you  should 
use  your  dictionary. 


i.  The  man 
passed  on. 


his  hat,  made  a  low  bow,  and 
—  by  his  fellow 


2.  The  home-coming  hero  was 
townsmen. 

3.  Do  not  speak  so  -  of  serious  things. 

4.  The  two  teams  got  into  a  lively  -  before  the 

game  ended. 

5.  This  newspaper  gave  the  -  account  of  the 

event. 

6.  Although  -  by  the  crowd,  the  speaker  kept 

his  -  manner. 

7.  - -  by  the  light  of  the  - ,  the  whole  scene 

was  visible. 

8.  Our  — 


made  him 


9- 

10. 


Now  that  times  are  hard  it  will  — 

My - gave  me  a  tonic  to 

authentic  flippantly 

behoove  fracas 

brazen  frugal 


his  statement. 
- us  to  be  - 


conflagration 

doffed 


illuminated 
jeered  at 


—  my  appetite, 
lauded 
physician 
raillery 
retract 
whet 
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ENTERTAINING  OTHERS 

6.  Entertaining  Relatives  and  Friends 
I 

[For  discussion] 

1.  Select  from  this  list  of  questions  those  which  you 
would  like  to  have  answered  and  then  talk  them  over 
with  your  class.  The  discussion  may  be  carried  on  by 
the  entire  class  or  by  a  group  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

1.  Why  should  the  conversation  at  mealtime  be  good- 
natured?  (There  is  a  physiological  as  well  as  a  social 
reason.) 

2.  What  topics  similar  to  the  following  usually  bring 
good  response  at  the  table  when  there  are  guests  present? 

Local  news  Jokes  on  oneself 

Funny  happenings  Queer  mistakes 

Good  trips  to  take  Bright  sayings  of  children 

School  news  Books  enjoyed  recently 

3.  If  it  is  necessary  to  interrupt  a  speaker,  what  courte¬ 
ous  expressions  may  at  times  be  used? 

4.  Why  is  it  a  poor  plan  to  quote  in  his  presence  a 
bright  saying  of  a  younger  brother? 

5.  What  is  a  good  way  of  relieving  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  a  child? 

6.  If  someone  in  telling  a  story  makes  a  slight  mis¬ 
take,  is  it  best  to  correct  him  or  let  it  go? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  of  entertaining  the 
members  of  the  family  as  they  sit  around  a  fire  in  the 
evening? 

8.  What  is  a  good  way  of  entertaining  a  boy  or  girl 
who  is  sick  in  bed? 

9.  What  games  can  be  played  to  while  away  the  time 
on  a  long  trip? 

10.  If  you  bring  home  a  classmate  unknown  to  your 
mother,  how  will  you  introduce  him? 

[Writing  letters] 

2.  Almost  all  of  us  have  at  least  one  favorite  anecdote 
that  we  repeat  before  guests,  and  most  of  us  have  worked 
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out  ways  of  entertaining  members  of  our  families  and  our 
friends.  With  your  discussion  and  some  of  these  stories 
in  mind,  write  your  teacher  a  letter.  Include  in  it  one 
of  the  following: 

a.  A  story  that  you  sometimes  tell  guests. 

b.  A  description  of  the  way  you  entertain  some  of  the 
members  of  your  family  or  your  friends. 

c.  Your  idea  of  the  kind  of  conversation  that  should  be 
carried  on  at  mealtime. 

d.  Directions  for  being  helpful  at  mealtime  with 
younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

Write  your  letter  in  such  a  way  that  your  teacher, 
without  mentioning  your  name,  may  read  the  letter  to 
the  class  if  she  finds  in  it  an  idea  or  story  which  she  thinks 
would  interest  the  members. 


II 

[Proof-reading] 

3.  As  you  copy  the  parts  of  a  letter  shown  here,  insert 
the  marks  of  punctuation  that  have  been  omitted;  then 
check  your  work  by  the  letter  given  on  pages  17  and  18. 


My  dear  Mrs  Reynolds 


1224  East  Avenue 

Windsor  Park  Illinois 
October  10  1934 


Yours  sincerely 

Arnold  Robbins 

Note.  Most  people  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  abbreviations 
in  social  letters.  What  is  the  only  abbreviation  used  in  the  illustration 
above? 
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4.  Find  the  sentence  endings  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph;  then  as  you  copy  it,  put  in  the  capital  letters  and 
the  periods  needed: 

The  old  Leicester  garden  was  a  lovely  place  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  evening  Betty  insisted  that  she  wished  to  have  supper 
there  instead  of  in  the  dining-room  for  she  had  known 
too  many  out-of-door  feasts  in  foreign  countries  not  to 
remember  how  charming  they  were  after  a  few  minutes’ 
thought  Aunt  Barbara,  who  had  been  in  France  long 
before,  agreed  she  asked  Serena  and  Letty  to  spread 
the  table  under  the  large  cherry  tree  near  the  arbor  there 
it  stood  with  its  white  cloth,  and  pink  roses  in  two  china 
bowls  all  ready  for  the  sandwiches  and  strawberries  and 
sponge-cake  the  little  feast  was  simple  and  gay  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  party  made  the  shyest  guest  feel  at  home 
it  was  a  surprise  to  more  than  one  that  a  party  was  so 
little  trouble.  What  a  pity  that  somebody  did  not  have 
one  every  week! 

From  Betty  Leicester  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

5.  This  letter  should  be  written  in  three  paragraphs. 
Find  where  each  should  begin: 

Dear  Bill, 

Six  weeks  more  and  we  shall  have  our  Thanks¬ 
giving  recess!  We  plan  to  go  down  to  the  cottage  for  the 
holiday,  and  Mother  and  I  wish  you  could  spend  the  week¬ 
end  with  us.  Boy,  what  a  time  we  could  have!  The 
weather  will  be  perfect  for  hiking  (we’ll  hope)  and  Dad 
says  we  can  go  duck-hunting  with  him.  Come  if  you 
possibly  can.  Speaking  of  hunting,  Aunt  Helen  gave: 
me  a  kodak  for  my  birthday,  and  perhaps  we  can  get 
some  good  shots  at  wild  life.  In  November  deer  often 
come  up  to  the  clearing,  and  maybe  we  could  lure  them 
even  nearer  the  house  by  strewing  a  little  hay  on  the 
lawn.  We  should  get  some  good  snaps.  I  might  get 
a  good  one  of  you,  too,  on  Happy!  Do  you  remember 
the  first  time  you  rode  her?  I  can  never  think  of  it  with- 
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out  laughing.  Dad  has  just  come  in  and  he  says  to  tell 
you  he  expects  to  see  you  on  the  twenty-first  in  your 
old  clothes  cmd  mittens!  Write  soon  and  relieve  my 
suspense. 

Your  pal, 

Frank 

6.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  you  should  try  to  make 
your  letter  not  only  interesting  but  correct.  Read  it 
through  carefully  for  spelling,  sentence  endings,  paragraph¬ 
ing,  and  for  punctuation  and  capitalization. 

7.  Gaining  Skill  in  the  Use  of  Sentences 

I.  Word  Relations  in  Simple  Sentences 

To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  sentence,  most 
people  find  it  helpful  to  study  its  parts  and  to  grasp  the 
relations  of  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  following  questions  will  help  you  to  test  your 
knowledge  of  such  relations.  If  you  have  trouble  with 
any  of  the  questions,  you  should  study  the  summary 
included  in  Chapter  XI. 

Review  Test.  The  Sentence  and  its  Parts 

i.  Arrange  the  parts  of  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  in  their  natural,  or  grammatical,  order  if  they  are 
not  already  so  arranged ;  separate  with  a  short  vertical  line 
the  complete  subject  from  the  complete  predicate;  then 
underline  (i)  the  subject  substantive,  or  that  which  names 
the  subject,  and  (2)  the  verb: 

1.  Near  the  river  grew  tall  trees. 

2.  On  a  rocky  promontory  lived  an  eagle. 

3.  Luxuriant  vines  covered  the  old  stone  wall. 

4.  Who  is  going  away? 

5.  When  do  you  leave? 
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2.  Find  in  these  sentences  which  verbs  are  completed 
by  object  nouns,  which  by  predicate  nouns,  and  which 
by  predicate  adjectives: 

I.  The  water  in  the  brook  was  shallow.  2.  Beavers 
build  dams.  3.  The  whale  is  a  mammal.  4.  Navajo 
Indians  in  old  days  were  shepherds.  5.  Where  do  bears 
find  their  food?  6.  How  strange  he  seems! 

3.  Name  the  subject  substantive,  the  verb,  and  the  word 
used  to  complete  the  verb  (if  there  is  such),  and  tell  how 
each  is  modified: 

1.  The  evening  star  shone  brightly.  '  2.  The  sea  gull 
catches  small  fish.  3.  Blue  asters  grow  luxuriantly. 

4.  Away  flew  the  frightened  bird. 

4.  The  modifiers  printed  in  italics  in  the  following 
sentences  are  phrases.  Which  are  used  as  adjectives? 
Which  as  adverbs?  Of  what  is  each  composed? 

1.  Buffalo  once  lived  on  the  prairies.  2.  Clouds  of 
mist  hid  the  valley.  3.  On  the  branch  of  a  tree  the 
shrinking  form  of  an  owl  could  be  plainly  seen. 

5.  In  the  sentence  The  boys  playing  ball  noisily  belong 
to  the  fifth  grade  the  word  playing  is  a  participle.  What 
words  are  used  with  it  to  form  a  phrase?  How  does  the 
participle  show  its  adjective  character?  How  does  it 
show  its  verbal  nature? 

6.  Which  of  the  phrases  printed  in  italics  below  are 
introduced  by  present  participles?  Which  by  past 
participles?  Of  what  is  each  phrase  composed?  How 
is  each  phrase  used? 

1.  On  the  wharf  sat  an  old  man  catching  fish.  2.  A 
ship  staunchly  built  was  anchored  near.  3.  Cars  travel¬ 
ing  rapidly  crowded  the  highway.  4.  Have  you  ever 
watched  a  dog  burying  a  bone?  5.  The  bear  cub  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  hunters  grew  tame. 
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7.  Read  the  following  sentence  and  then  tell  how 
the  infinitive  to  run  differs  from  the  prepositional  phrase 
to  school : 

The  boys,  who  were  on  their  way  to  school ,  began  to 
run. 

8.  Which  of  the  infinitives  underlined  in  the  following 
sentences  are  used  as  nouns?  Which  as  adjectives? 
Which  as  adverbs? 

1.  We  tried  to  learn  our  lessons.  2.  Boats  to  let  were 
kept  near  the  shore.  3.  To  make  a  good  record  is  not 
always  easy;  4.  We  hurried  to  catch  a  train.  5.  In 
the  garden  we  found  berries  to  eat.  6.  The  boys  worked 
*  hard  to  win  the  prize. 

9.  Find  the  compound  element,  or  the  part  duplicated, 
in  each  sentence: 

I.  Trees  and  shrubs  had  been  planted  near  the  rail¬ 
way  station.  2.  The  younger  boys  ran  races  and  played 
games.  3.  At  the  zoo  we  saw  a  gorilla  and  a  chimpan¬ 
zee.  4.  Gray  wolves,  tall  and  gaunt,  once  roamed  through 
the  woods.  5.  Laughing  and  crying  at  once,  the  children 
told  the  story  to  their  mother. 

10.  Tell  under  what  condition  a  simple  sentence  may 
have  two  subjects  or  two  predicates;  then  show  how  the 
following  simple  sentences  differ  in  form: 

Declarative  sentences:  Rainbows  form  arches.  Look 
at  the  sky. 

Interrogative  sentences:  When  does  the  moon  rise? 
In  what  part  of  the  sky  is  the  Big  Dipper? 

Exclamatory  sentences:  Oh,  what  a  dark  night!  How 
strange  it  looks! 

II.  Use  of  the  Comma  in  Setting  Off  a  Phrase 

A  participial  phrase,  like  any  other  explanatory  or 
descriptive  expression  in  a  sentence,  is  set  off  by  commas 
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if  it  is  not  really  needed  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 
Example : 

Colorado  Canyon,  measuring  several  miles  across,  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

A  modifying  phrase  when  used  to  introduce  a  sentence 
is  usually  set  off  by  a  comma  if  It  contains  a  participle 
or  an  infinitive,  otherwise  not. 

Commas  needed:  Crashing  down  the  mountain  side, 
came  an  avalanche.  To  capture  the  runaways,  the 
men  hid  in  ambush. 

Commas  not  needed :  On  the  banks  of  the  river  alligators 
sunned  themselves. 

Commas  are  needed  in  seven  of  these  sentences.  Find 
which  these  sentences  are,  and,  as  you  copy  them,  insert 
the  commas  needed: 

1.  The  Great  Lakes  lying  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  drain  an  immense  territory. 

2.  Never  before  had  we  been  asked  to  undertake  such 
a  hazardous  expedition. 

3.  In  the  ravine  great  boulders  blocked  the  way. 

4.  Lowering  himself  by  a  rope  the  leader  entered  the 
canyon. 

5.  Through  the  valley  ran  a  small  stream. 

6.  To  cross  the  shallow  brook  we  used  stepping  stones. 

7.  High  above  us  in  the  blue  sky  flew  an  airplane. 

8.  To  observe  the  birds  without  being  seen  the  natu¬ 
ralist  stood  behind  some  bushes. 

9.  Near  the  cabin  was  a  growth  of  tall  trees. 

10.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  given  to  the  United  States 
by  France  is  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor. 

11.  Waiting  patiently  at  the  door  stood  a  blind  man 
with  a  dog  to  guard  him. 

12.  Philadelphia  called  the  city  of  brotherly  love  was 
founded  by  Quakers  under  the  leadership  of  William  Penn. 
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III.  The  Placing  of  a  Modifying  Phrase 

Compare  these  sentences  to  find  why  one  is  clearer 
in  meaning  than  the  other: 

The  men  saw  a  large  rattlesnake  walking  across  the  field. 

The  men  walking  across  the  field  saw  a  large  rattlesnake. 

Show  by  changing  the  position  of  a  phrase  how  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  may  be  made  clearer: 

1.  Every  day  the  woman  led  her  pet  dog  down  the 
street  carrying  a  red  parasol. 

2.  The  boys  went  to  the  camp  where  their  friends 
were  staying  in  an  old  Ford. 

3.  We  can  offer  you  a  table  which  will  seat  twelve 
persons  with  round  legs,  and  one  which  will  seat  fourteen 
persons  with  square  legs. 

4.  One  day  when  Tom  Walker  was  walking  through 
the  woods  he  saw  the  checked  apron  which  belonged  to 
his  wife  hanging  on  a  tree. 

5.  Aunt  Louise  said  she  is  coming  home  on  the  Aquitania 
in  her  last  letter. 

6.  The  hoot  owl  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  all 
birds  of  prey  to  poultry. 

7.  He  handed  the  package  to  the  child  that  was  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  in  white  paper  and  red  ribbon. 

8.  The  great  canoe  slipped  up  to  the  shore  carrying 
Columbus  and  some  of  his  crew  to  the  amazement  of 
the  Indians. 

9.  I  turned  to  gaze  upon  Trinity  Church  after  I  grew 
tired  of  watching  the  mob  which  was  jet  black. 

10.  William  saw  his  father  standing  in  the  doorway 
watching  the  sun  rise  with  sleepy  eyes  and  tousled  hair. 

IV.  The  Clause 

[Telling  a  clause  from  a  phrase] 

I.  Notice  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  following 
sentences;  then  read  the  definitions  given  below  and  find 
two  examples  for  each: 
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I  saw  many  bears  in  Jasper  Park. 

When  the  rangers  offered  them  food ,  the  bears  came 
near  to  get  it. 

On  the  mountain  side  was  a  cave  where  the  hears  slept 
in  winter. 

A  group  of  words  that  forms  part  of  a  sentence  and  that 
in  itself  contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate  is  called  a  clause. 

A  group  of  words  used  as  a  part  of  speech  but  which  is 
without  a  subject  and  a  predicate  is  called  a  phrase. 

2.  Examine  each  group  of  words  given  here  to  find 
whether  or  not  it  contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate  and 
for  that  reason  might  be  used  as  a  clause: 


Where  the  water  was  deep 

The  wind  was  blowing 

Playing  ball 

The  sun  shone  brightly 

When  the  sun  rose 

Before  daylight 

The  girls  went  home  early 


Because  he  was  lame 
An  eagle  flying  high  over¬ 


head 

Who  climbed  the  fence 
Although  they  hurried 
The  birds  built  a  nest 
A  truck  carrying  a  load 


[Principal  and  subordinate  clauses] 


The  sentence,  The  cattle  were  feeding  in  a  pasture  where 
the  grass  was  green ,  is  made  up  of  two  clauses  (i)  The 
cattle  were  feeding  in  the  pasture  and  (2)  where  the  grass 
was  green.  The  first  clause  contains  the  main  thought 
of  the  sentence  and  is  for  that  reason  called  the  principal 
clause;  the  second  is  a  clause  used  as  a  modifier.  This 
clause,  since  it  contains  a  subordinate,  or  less  important 
thought,  is  called  a  subordinate  clause. 

3.  As  you  read  each  of  the  following  clauses,  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  it  makes  sense  by  itself  and  could 
therefore  be  used  as  the  principal  clause  in  a  sentence: 

1.  Though  the  team  was  beaten 

2.  If  we  had  stayed  on  deck 

3.  This  is  our  first  victory 
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4.  When  that  is  true 

5.  That  everyone  must  study  harder 

6.  All  was  hushed  and  calm 

7.  Which  was  what  I  expected 

8.  We  should  have  been  on  time 

9.  While  I  was  speaking 

10.  Near  the  door  which  he  entered 

11.  There  is  always  time  for  courtesy 

4.  Which  clauses  above  show  by  the  words  used  to 
introduce  them  that  they  were  intended  for  subordinate 
clauses? 

5.  A  subordinate  clause  is  sometimes  placed  after  the 
principal  clause,  sometimes  before;  and  at  other  times 
it  is  inserted  within  the  principal  clause. 

Following  the  principal  clause : 

The  audience  cheered  when  Charles  made  a  touchdown. 
Preceding  the  principal  clause: 

Although  the  score  was  6  to  o,  victory  was  not  yet  certain. 

Inserted  within  the  principal  clause: 

Taylor,  who  pitched  the  last  innings ,  had  only  two  runs 
scored  on  him. 

6.  Find  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences,  mention  where  each  is  placed  in  the  sentence, 
and  tell  whether  the  clause  is  used  as  an  adjective  or  as 
an  adverb: 

1.  When  I  am  reading  a  good  book,  the  evening  hours 
pass  quickly. 

2.  The  Painted  Desert,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  sights  in  the  world,  is  in  the  Colorado  National  Park 
of  Arizona. 

3.  We  drove  through  Yosemite  Valley,  where  groves 
of  the  great  redwood  trees  are  found. 
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4.  While  they  were  in  California,  the  men  attended 
the  Olympics. 

5.  You  will  see  much  of  the  country  if  you  drive  to 
California. 

6.  Have  you  ever  tasted  an  orange  which  you  had 
just  picked  from  the  tree? 

7.  Because  the  air  is  so  clear  in  Colorado,  distant 
objects  seem  very  near. 

8.  When  I  stood  on  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak,  the  whole 
world  seemed  stretched  out  at  my  feet. 

9.  The  cliff-dwellers  lived  in  caves  which  they  had 
hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

10.  The  pottery  which  the  Navajo  Indians  make  is 
unusual  in  shape  and  design. 

11.  C.  A.  Eastman,  who  wrote  An  Indian  Boyhood , 
spent  his  own  boyhood  among  the  Indians. 

[Punctuation] 

7.  Notice  the  punctuation  of  the  following  sentences: 

A  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause  used  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  sentence:  Although  there  was  danger ,  the  boys 
crossed  the  bridge  safely. 

A  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  which  is 
merely  descriptive  or  explanatory:  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  horn  in  a  log  cabin ,  became  President  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  What  two  rules  should  you  follow  in  punctuating 
sentences  like  those  above? 

9.  Only  seven  of  these  sentences  require  commas. 
Which  are  they? 

1.  My  uncle  Ned  who  has  had  many  unusual  adven¬ 
tures  used  to  tell  us  stories  every  evening. 

2.  Max  was  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the  lake  which 
lay  before  him. 

3.  Clear  Lake  which  was  crescent-shaped  was  almost 
four  miles  long  and  about  half  a  mile  in  width. 
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4.  The  sun  was  just  disappearing  below  the  horizon 
when  the  men  reached  the  shore. 

5.  Although  the  shack  stood  in  full  sunshine  the  trees 
grew  too  close  for  safety. 

6.  Max  who  is  an  experienced  camper  did  not  take 
long  to  choose  his  tent  site. 

7.  Douglas  carefully  locked  his  cabin  whenever  he 
planned  to  be  gone  all  day. 

8.  When  the  brilliant  morning  light  entered  the  cabin 
he  wondered  at  his  foolish  fears  of  the  night  before. 

9.  Douglas  strolled  along  the  shore  while  Max  was 
cooking  breakfast. 

10.  Although  he  told  himself  it  was  absurd  he  felt  some¬ 
one  was  hiding  in  the  bushes. 

11.  His  unknown  visitor  who  was  only  a  big  brown  bear 
sat  staring  steadily  at  him  through  the  firelight. 

12.  He  did  not  move  until  the  creature  slowly  ambled 
into  the  forest. 

10.  Find  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  a  clause 
which  might  be  transferred  to  the  beginning: 

1.  The  mill  which  stood  near  the  river  was  idle  when 
the  season  was  over. 

2.  The  game  went  on  although  it  rained  and  hailed. 

3.  You  will  surely  succeed  if  you  will  only  try  a  little 
harder. 

4.  I  discovered  that  I  too  must  make  a  speech  after  sev¬ 
eral  other  pupils  had  given  talks. 

5.  John  asked  how  far  the  men  were  going  to  drive 
as  the  crowd  was  dispersing. 

6.  I  saw,  as  I  walked  along,  lights  in  the  shops  which 
were  still  open. 

7.  The  gunners  were  in  the  battery,  some  in  groups, 
others  standing  alone,  at  the  moment  when  the  lashings 
gave  way. 

8.  The  captain  and  the  lieutenant  although  they  were 
both  brave  men,  stopped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  pale 
and  hesitating. 
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9.  They  fought  with  more  determination  than  bull¬ 
dogs  when  the  game  finally  commenced. 

10.  The  door  flew  open  and  the  company  entered  the 
room  after  we  had  waited  an  hour. 

As  you  copy  and  improve  the  sentences  in  the  exercise 
above,  be  careful  to  punctuate  them  correctly. 

V.  Complex  Sentences 

Sentences  such  as  you  have  just  been  studying  are 
composed  of  one  principal  elapse  and  one  or  more  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses.  These  are  called  complex  sentences. 

1.  With  the  help  of  the  following  example,  tell  how 
a  complex  sentence  differs  from  a  simple  sentence: 

A  simple  sentence:  A  bell  in  the  church  tower  tolled 
the  noon  hour. 

A  complex  sentence:  When  it  was  twelve  o’clock,  the 
bell  in  the  church  tower  tolled  the  hour. 

2.  Combine  the  simple  sentences  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercises  so  that  they  will  form  a  complex  sen¬ 
tence.  Use  one  of  the  sentences  as  a  subordinate  clause 
introduced  by  some  such  word  as  who ,  which ,  when , 
because ,  or  although. 

1.  The  herd  of  elk  were  feeding  in  a  valley.  This 
valley  lay  between  steep  mountains. 

2.  The  drones  in  the  beehive  look  like  giants.  They 
are  the  tools  of  the  rest  of  the  swarm. 

3.  The  clock  struck  four.  We  heard  it  and  started 
on  our  way. 

4.  A  storm  was  predicted.  For  this  reason  the  aviator 
delayed  his  trip. 

5.  The  police  dog  was  twice  the  terrier’s  size.  In 
spite  of  this  the  small  dog  was  not  afraid  to  attack  him. 

6.  I  was  hurrying  out  of  the  door.  I  heard  a  shout 
behind  me. 
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7.  The  people  of  the  state  elected  the  man  governor. 
They  believed  him  fair. 

8.  The  travelers  in  the  covered  wagon  came  to  a  wide 
river.  They  found  it  flooded. 

3.  Compose  complex  sentences  in  which  you  use  the 
following  subordinate  clauses: 

1.  Before  he  entered  the  game  2.  Which  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  3.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  on  the  scene  4.  When 
it  began  to  rain  5.  Who  won  the  prize  6.  That  it 
cost  too  much  7.  Although  it  was  already  dark  8.  As 
he  lay  reading  9.  Than  he  could  do  10.  As  if  it  were 
yesterday 

VI.  Compound  Sentences 

Simple  and  complex  sentences  often  serve  as  parts, 
or  members,  of  longer  sentences. 

A  sentence  composed  of  two  simple  sentences:  The 
rain  fell,  and  the  wind  blew. 

A  sentence  composed  of  two  complex  sentences:  When 
spring  came,  the  cattle  were  driven  into  the  mountains; 
but  when  the  weather  grew  cold  in  autumn,  they  were 
returned  to  the  valley. 

A  sentence  composed  of  one  simple  and  one  complex 
sentence:  We  feared  danger;  but  after  the  men  arrived, 
we  regained  our  courage. 

Sentences  made  up  or  "compounded”  in  the  way 
shown  above  are  called  compound  sentences. 

A  compound  sentence  resembles  a  complex  sentence 
in  that  it  may  contain  a  number  of  subordinate  clauses. 
It  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  it  always  has  at  least 
two  principal  clauses.  A  complex  sentence  never  has 
more  than  one  such  clause. 

The  conjunction  used  to  join  the  members  of  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence  is  usually  and ,  but ,  or ,  nor ,  or  for  ex¬ 
pressed  or  understood. 
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Conjunction  expressed:  The  roses  in  the  garden  had 
withered,  but  the  asters  were  still  in  bloom. 

Conjunction  understood:  We  were  tired;  (but)  never¬ 
theless  we  continued  our  work. 

1.  What  mark  of  punctuation  is  used  to  separate  the 
members  of  a  compound  sentence  when  the  connective  is 
omitted  ? 

2.  Notice  the  use  here  of  commas  and  semicolons: 

1.  At  last  the  dishes  were  set  on,  and  grace  was  said. 

2.  A  fire  burned  brightly  on  the  hearth,  candles  stood 
on  the  table,  and  the  windows  glistened  in  the  light. 

3.  As  a  child  I  had  been  fond  of  reading,  but  I  often 
found  it  difficult  to  get  books. 

4.  Mountain  streams  flow  swiftly;  those  crossing  a 
plain  are  sluggish. 

5.  When  they  reached  the  station,  the  men  found  the 
express  train  had  left;  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  take 
a  slow  train. 

6.  All  of  the  members  were  present  and  every  one 
helped  with  the  work. 

3.  Find  in  the  sentences  above  an  example  of  each 
of  the  following  rules: 

A  comma  is  used 

To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence 

joined  by  the  coordinate  conjunctions  but,  or,  nor,  or  for. 

To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence 

joined  by  and  if  the  subjects  of  the  members  differ;  other¬ 
wise  no  mark  is  used. 

To  indicate  the  omission  of  the  word  and  in  a  series 
of  statements. 

A  semicolon  is  used 

To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence 

when  the  connective  is  omitted. 

To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence 

when  the  members  themselves  contain  commas. 
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4.  Decide  which  of  the  following  sentences  are  com¬ 
plex  and  which  are  compound;  then  find  a  reason  for 
each  comma  and  semicolon: 

1.  The  trees  were  heavy  with  rain,  and  the  gutters 
formed  little  brooks. 

2.  As  soon  as  darkness  closed  in,  we  lighted  the  candles 
on  the  tree. 

3.  The  candles  glowed  on  the  green  branches,  and  the 
silver  balls  sparkled  in  the  soft  light. 

4.  The  two  little  children  were  eager  for  their  presents, 
but  we  older  ones  preferred  to  wait  for  Father  to  come 
home. 

5.  When  Father’s  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  walk, 
we  all  rushed  to  greet  him. 

6.  The  Blazed  Trail ,  which  was  written  by  Stewart 
Edward  White,  was  one  of  Frank’s  presents. 

7.  At  eight  o’clock  Aunt  Mary  arrived,  and  half  an 
hour  later  Cousin  Helen  appeared;  consequently  we  had  a 
merry  party  to  sing  the  carols. 

8.  The  music  was  gay;  the  voices  were  merry. 

9.  When  at  last  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  we  sang  Auld 
Lang  Syne. 

10.  Everyone  said  the  party  had  been  a  happy  one, 
and  Mother  promised  to  have  another  next  year. 

5.  Examine  the  following  sentences  to  see  which  are 
simple  and  which  are  complex;  then  show  how  those 
in  each  exercise  may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence: 

1.  Small  fires  are  pleasant.  Large  ones  are  often 
dangerous. 

2.  Thunder  growled.  Lightning  flashed. 

3.  The  water  was  a  bright  blue.  The  island,  which 
was  about  a  mile  distant,  shone  in  the  sunlight. 

4.  The  trail  which  the  campers  chose  was  steep.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  ascended  with  ease. 
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5.  As  the  sun  was  setting,  trumpets  sounded  in  the 
distance.  Soon  a  heavy  old-fashioned  coach  came  in 
sight. 

6.  The  man  was  weary  and  footsore.  He  did  not  linger 
on  his  way. 

7.  Sin  has  many  tools.  A  lie  is  the  handle  which  fits 
them  all. 

8.  The  ancient  inn  was  surrounded  by  large  graceful 
elms.  Near  it  was  a  brook. 

9.  The  children  that  were  hungry  ate  ravenously. 
The  others  who  had  had  a  good  dinner  had  feeble  appetites. 

10.  Wild  animals  from  the  woods  came  near.  We 
threw  them  scraps  of  food. 

8.  Review.  Three  Kinds  of  Sentences 

Review  these  definitions  and  then  prove  that  each  of 
the  sentences  printed  below  is  correctly  labeled: 

A  simple  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  but  one 
subject  and  one  predicate,  either  or  both  of  which  may 
be  compound. 

A  complex  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  one 
principal  clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

A  compound  sentence  is  a  sentence  containing  two 
or  more  principal,  or  independent,  clauses. 

Simple  sentences:  Snow  covered  the  fields.  The  rivers 
and  ponds  were  frozen.  Children  skated  on  the  ponds 
and  played  in  the  snow. 

Complex  sentences:  There  are  regions  in  Africa  where 
big  game  is  found.  When  the  men  reached  the  jungle, 
they  came  upon  a  herd  of  elephants  that  were  peacefully 
grazing. 

Compound  sentences:  The  clouds  gathered,  and  the 
wind  came  in  gusts.  In  the  spring  ships  cross  the  At¬ 
lantic  by  a  southern  route;  but  in  the  summer  after 
the  danger  from  icebergs  is  past,  they  take  a  northern 
route. 
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9.  Building  Descriptive  Sentences 

1.  Compare  these  sentences: 

The  boy  entered  the  room. 

After  running  all  the  way  from  home,  the  tousle-headed 
little  boy,  with  eyes  bright  and  shining  and  with  cheeks 
aglow,  burst  excitedly  into  the  quiet  schoolroom. 

What  picture-making  expressions  does  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  contain  that  are  not  given  in  the  first?  How  could 
the  first  sentence  be  expanded  to  create  a  very  different 
impression  from  that  now  given  in  the  second  sentence? 

2.  Select  five  or  more  of  the  following  sentences,  and, 
with  the  help  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  used  as 
modifiers,  make  them  as  interesting  as  you  can: 

1.  The  man  came  up  the  walk. 

2.  My  dog  is  a  fox-terrier. 

3.  The  burning  rafters  fell. 

4.  In  I  plunged. 

5.  We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  shore. 

6.  Down  the  street  came  an  automobile. 

7.  I  have  several  pets  at  my  house. 

8.  Then  Lawrence  hit  a  home  run. 

9.  He  escaped. 

10.  We  reached  New  York  in  the  morning. 

11.  I  pulled  in  a  fish. 

12.  A  column  of  smoke  arose. 

13.  The  girl  looked  timidly  around. 

14.  The  lion  growled. 

3.  Read  each  of  your  sentences  critically  to  see  if  you 
can  improve  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  or  can  in  any 
other  way  make  the  sentence  clearer.  When  you  are 
satisfied  with  your  work,  star  the  sentence  which  you 
regard  as  your  best  and  then  get  someone  else  to  judge 
the  sentences. 
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4.  Show  how  the  sentences  in  the  following  paragraph 
may  be  made  more  interesting: 

One  night  I  was  out  on  a  pond.  (What  kind  of  night 
was  it?  What  kind  of  pond?  What  were  you  in?)  I 
opened  the  lantern  and  a  deer  appeared  in  the  shaft  of 
light.  (Why  did  you  open  the  lantern?  What  kind 
of  deer  appeared?)  She  stood  still  a  minute.  (How 
did  she  look?)  When  I  closed  the  lantern,  she  went 
away.  (How?  Why?) 


10.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  II 

1.  Criticize  the  titles  given  here.  Copy  five  of  those 
that  are  suitable  for  a  brief  talk. 


A  False  Alarm 
A  Trip  Abroad 
Athletics 
My  First  Job 
Farm  Life 
Wild  Flowers 
My  Dog’s  Bath 
Ambitions 
A  Nightmare 


Careers  for  Boys 
Exploring  a  Cave 
Camping 

Sleeping  Under  the  Stars 
Forest  Fires 

An  Impromptu  Fire  Brigade 
The  Skunk  Burglar 
A  Picnic  on  Heron  Island 
Chummy  Proves  His  Worth 


2.  What  should  you  omit  from  this  outline  if  you 
wished  to  bring  the  parts  of  the  story  into  better  propor¬ 
tion? 


Introduction : 

1.  We  moved  to  the  country. 

2.  On  my  brother’s  birthday  we  had  a  party. 

3.  A  number  of  girls  were  there. 

4.  We  all  gave  him  presents. 

5.  Father  gave  him  a  pony. 

6.  My  brother  was  generous  and  let  each  of  us  have 
a  ride. 
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Development  : 

1.  My  turn  came.  Everything  went  well  at  first, 
but  presently  a  newspaper  blew  in  front  of  the  pony 
and  frightened  him. 

2.  The  pony  began  to  run.  I  pulled  on  the  reins  and 
yelled  “Whoa!”  He  became  more  frightened,  and  I  in 
desperation  clung  to  the  saddle  and  yelled  even  louder. 

3.  After  we  had  gone  fully  a  mile  and  I  felt  I  could  cling 
no  longer,  I  heard  horse’s  hoofs  and  knew  that  someone 
was  coming.  It  was  my  brother  on  another  horse.  As 
he  overtook  me,  the  pony  quieted  down. 

Conclusion : 

1.  It  was  a  long  time  after  this  adventure  before  I 
was  willing  to  ride  again. 

2.  Although  I  had  been  frightened,  we  went  on  with 
the  birthday  party. 

3.  We  had  a  birthday  feast  and  then  played  games. 

4.  The  day  ended  pleasantly. 

3.  Find  in  list  B  a  synonym  for  each  word  in  list  A: 

A.  sharpen,  lightly,  lighted,  economical,  take  back, 

fire,  bold,  reliable,  praised,  take  off. 

B.  conflagration,  authentic,  frugal,  retract,  brazen, 

doff,  illuminated,  lauded,  flippantly,  whet. 

4.  Do  a  and  b : 

a.  Put  in  the  missing  commas  as  you  copy  these  sen¬ 
tences  : 

1.  Although  genius  always  commands  admiration 
character  secures  respect. 

2.  The  mainland  which  is  about  a  mile  distant 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight. 

3.  Alice  found  some  wrapping  paper  and  we  gayly 
began  to  do  up  our  presents. 

4.  Since  money  was  scarce  the  colonists  were  often 
forced  to  barter  their  goods. 

5.  At  last  the  dinner  was  done  the  table  was  cleared 
the  hearth  brushed  and  the  fire  made  up. 
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b.  Tell  which  of  the  sentences  above  are  complex  and 
which  are  compound. 

5.  Improve  the  arrangement  of  the  phrases  and  clauses 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Many  birds  made  their  homes  in  early  spring  in 
the  deep  forest  where  they  could  live  unmolested  near  the 
streams. 

2.  A  house  had  been  built  of  logs  on  the  mountain 
side  overlooking  the  valley  in  former  years. 

3.  The  fishermen  went  north  to  fish  for  cod  every 
spring  as  soon  as  the  danger  from  icebergs  was  past  in  a 
small  schooner. 

4.  We  found  the  canoe  belonging  to  my  brother  fastened 
to  the  wharf. 

5.  The  children  saw  some  wild  flowers  walking  through 
the  woods. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XII. 


Chapter  III 

THE  WORLD  OF  BOOKS 

1.  A  Program  for  Book  Week 

In  November  each  year  a  week  is  set  aside  during 
which  the  entire  country  tries  to  emphasize  the  great 
importance  of  books.  In  most  schoolrooms  and  libraries 
posters  are  displayed,  interesting  and  beautiful  books 
are  exhibited,  and  much  else  is  done  to  encourage  a  love 
for  books  and  a  greater  interest  in  reading. 

If  your  class  finds  it  possible  to  take  part  in  such  a 
Book  Week  celebration,  the  members  should  look  through 
the  following  suggestions,  decide  upon  a  plan,  and  appoint 
a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  program. 

A  Book  Exhibition 

To  be  a  success  a  book  exhibition  should  be  planned 
a  week  or  two  ahead  of  time  and  the  work  divided  among 
groups  chosen  to  carry  out  the  following:  (i)  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  posters  illustrating  such  titles  as  The  Portrait  of 
a  Dog  by  De  La  Roche  and  Black  Arrow  by  Stevenson; 
(2)  the  assembling  for  display  of  favorite  books  of  fiction, 
poetry,  biography,  and  science;  (3)  the  collection  of  book 
reviews  cut  from  newspapers  and  magazines  and  posted 
on  a  bulletin  board. 

A  Guessing  Game 

For  this  game  the  members  of  a  class  represent  famous 
characters,  such  as  Robin  Hood,  the  Hatter  (from  Alice 
in  Wonderland ),  Long  John  Silver  (from  Treasure  Island ), 
and  Aunt  Polly  (from  Tom  Sawyer).  The  characters 
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chosen  are  those  that  may  be  indicated  by  a  few  prop¬ 
erties  or  changes  of  costume.  To  each  guest  the  class 
gives  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  he  may  write  the  names 
of  the  characters  that  he  is  able  to  identify.  A  prize 
of  a  new  lead  pencil,  a  notebook,  or  a  chocolate  bar  may 
be  bestowed  upon  the  visitor  who  gives  correctly  the 
greatest  number. 


Charades 

In  giving  charades,  the  boys  and  girls  in  charge  of 
the  program  should  choose  simple  and  definite  titles  of 
familiar  books  which  may  be  illustrated  for  the  most 
part  by  action  or  by  brief  dialogue.  Maeterlinck’s 
The  Blue  Bird  is  such  a  title.  The  first  part  of  blue 
bird  may  be  easily  suggested  by  two  or  more  persons 
(possibly  dressed  in  blue)  acting  very  glum  and  despondent 
and  another  person  inquiring  why  they  are  so  sober  (or 
blue).  The  second  part  of  the  title,  bird ,  may  be  indicated 
by  flying  motions;  and  the  whole  word  by  a  conversation 
in  which  the  arrival  of  early  spring  birds  (including  the 
bluebird)  is  mentioned.  In  this  conversation  there 
should  be  enough  argument  to  cause  several  repetitions 
of  the  name  of  the  book.  Other  good  titles  for  representa¬ 
tion  are  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol,  Mary  Roberts  Rine¬ 
hart’s  Circular  Staircase,  and  John  Bennett’s  Master 
Skylark. 

A  Program  of  Short  Readings 

Since  the  purpose  of  Book  Week  is  to  encourage  the 
reading  of  books,  members  of  the  class  might  select  brief 
passages  from  their  favorites;  and  each,  after  giving  a 
short  talk  on  the  book,  might  read  the  selection  chosen. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  this  program  should  have 
a  try-out  and  decide  which  persons  should  be  asked 
to  take  part. 
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A  Combination  Program 

[A  roll  call] 

A  program  made  up  of  items  taken  from  the  programs 
suggested  above  may  be  used.  Such  a  program  might 
begin  with  a  roll  call  in  which  each  member  of  the  class 
responds  to  his  name  by  giving  in  a  sentence  or  two  a 
brief  description  of  a  favorite  book.  The  responses  might 
be  similar  to  the  following: 

The  Blazed  Trail ,  by  Stewart  Edward  White,  is  full 
of  the  thrills  of  log-driving. 

Lorna  Doone,  the  heroine  of  the  book  with  that  title, 
was  a  delicate  and  beautiful  girl. 

In  Safari  we  go  with  Martin  Johnson  into  a  deep  wilder¬ 
ness. 

[A  book  discussion] 

A  book  discussion  might  also  be  included  in  such  a 
program.  A  question,  such  as  one  of  those  suggested 
here,  should  be  decided  upon  and  a  leader  and  two  or 
three  speakers  appointed  to  discuss  it. 

How  can  the  habit  of  reading  good  books  be  formed? 

What  stories  are  worth  rereading? 

What  subjects  make  the  most  interesting  centers  for 
a  reading  program  (see  reading  lists  in  Chapter  XII  of 
this  book)? 

What  are  some  of  the  best  stories  of  adventure? 

What  scenes  in  Stories  of  the  King ,  by  James  Baldwin 
(or  some  other  book),  could  be  dramatized  for  a  school¬ 
room  entertainment? 

The  speakers  chosen  should  be  members  of  the  class 
who  enjoy  reading.  The  leader  should  be  someone  who 
can  plan  a  discussion  and  guide  the  speakers  so  that  they 
keep  to  the  question  and  make  their  points  clear. 

The  discussion  might  resemble  the  one  given  on  page 
89: 
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2.  Becoming  Acquainted  with  a  Library 

Pupils  who  have  access  to  a  good  school  or  public 
library  should  consider  themselves  fortunate.  Classes 
without  this  convenience  often  arrange  for  a  small  col¬ 
lection  of  books  to  act  as  a  substitute.  Each  member 
of  the  group  tries  to  contribute  at  least  one  volume  which 
he  has  enjoyed  or  found  useful.  These  books  are  kept 
in  the  classroom  during  the  year  and  are  taken  home  at 
the  end  of  school. 

To  find  the  right  books  in  a  large  library,  or  to  care 
for  even  a  small  collection,  a  person  needs  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  how  books  are  classified  and  catalogued. 
What  have  you  observed  about  the  arrangement  of  books 
in  the  library  which  you  sometimes  use? 

Book  Classification 

I 

A  system  of  numbering  books  in  common  use  is  called 
the  Dewey  Decimal  system.  In  this  system  the  num¬ 
bers  used  are: 

ooo  Dictionaries  and  encyclopedias 

ioo  Psychology 

200  Religion.  (Remember  that  what  we  call  mythol¬ 
ogy  today  was  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.) 

300  Government,  manners,  and  customs 

400  Grammar  and  language 

500  Science,  such  as  chemistry,  physiology,  and  botany 

600  Practical  arts  (books  on  airplanes  and  printing 
belong  here  as  well  as  those  on  costume  designing  and 
housekeeping.) 

700  Fine  arts  (In  this  class  belong  books  about  music, 
pictures,  the  theater,  and  games.) 

800  Literature  (Here  we  find  poems,  plays,  and  essays.) 

900  History  of  all  kinds 

Biographies  and  story  books  each  have  a  section  to 
themselves.  Biographies  are  arranged  alphabetically 
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by  the  names  of  the  persons  about  whom  the  books  are 
written;  story  books,  alphabetically  by  authors. 

II 

According  to  the  classification  in  Section  I  above, 
Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature,  by  Gayley,  would 
be  under  the  number  200. 

1.  If  you  were  asked  to  help  make  costumes  for  a 
play  set  in  the  colonial  period,  where  could  you  find 
help  in  a  library? 

2.  Where  could  you  find  an  account  of  Pasteur,  a 
famous  scientist?  Where  would  you  find  a  book  on 
building  a  model  airplane? 

3.  Give  the  number  under  which  each  of  the  following 
books  is  classified;  also  the  numbers  that  would  be  used 
for  other  books  in  which  your  class  is  interested: 

American  City  Government  —  Beard 
Stories  from  Great  Operas  —  McSpadden 
The  Romance  of  Chemistry  — -  Foster 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  —  Longfellow 
A  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  —  Shakespeare 
Wild  Flowers  Every  Child  Should  Know  —  Stack 
Webster’s  Dictionary 

The  History  of  the  United  States  —  Bassett 
Gods  and  Heroes  —  Francillon 

4.  Copy  the  completed  list  on  a  slip  of  paper  or  in 

a  notebook  and  take  it  to  the  library  to  be  a  guidebook 

as  you  make  a  tour  of  discovery. 

5.  After  you  have  visited  a  fibrary  and  have  found 

the  classes  of  books  covered  by  the  list  in  Exercise 

3,  report  your  observations  to  your  class.  The  talk 
which  you  give  to  the  class  may  be  brief,  but  you  should 
plan  your  sentences  carefully  in  order  that  your  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  clearly  understood  and  that  your  directions 
may  be  easily  followed. 
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3.  Using  a  Card  Catalogue 
I 

In  every  library  there  is  some  arrangement  by  which 
one  may  discover  what  books  belong  there  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  time  to  inspect  each  shelf.  Usually  this  is  in 
the  form  of  a  card  catalogue,  alphabetically  arranged 
by  author  and  by  title. 

In  such  a  catalogue  two  cards  similar  to  the  following 
are  found  for  each  book.  These  are  the  title  and  author 
cards.  Where  is  the  number  of  the  book  placed  on 
each  card?  What  else  does  a  card  contain? 


A2 

s  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 

Aldrich,  T.  B. 

Bost.  Houghton  Mifflin  1914 


A2 

s  Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey 

Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 
Bost.  Houghton  Mifflin  1914 
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You  might  enjoy  making  a  card  catalogue  of  the  books 
you  own.  The  ordinary  3X5  library  card  is  a  good 
size  to  use,  but,  if  cards  are  not  at  hand,  pieces  of  paper 
cut  the  right  size  may  be  substituted.  Clipped  together 
or  held  by  a  rubber  band,  these  form  a  convenient  and 
useful  record  of  your  books. 

Or,  instead  of  making  a  card  catalogue  of  your  own 
library,  you  might  follow  one  of  these  suggestions: 

a.  Make  cards  for  five  books  you  would  like  to  read. 

b.  With  the  help  of  a  classmate,  make  cards  for  one 
section  of  your  classroom  library. 


II 

In  order  to  be  useful,  the  card  catalogue  should  be 
arranged  alphabetically  with  the  following  directions 
in  mind: 

Omit  a  or  the  when  either  forms  the  first  word  of  a  title. 

(The)  Black  Tulip  —  Dumas  (File  under  B.) 

(A)  Connecticut  Yankee  —  Clemens  (File  under  C.) 

When  two  authors  have  the  same  last  name  but  dif¬ 
ferent  first  names,  arrange  alphabetically  according  to 
first  names. 

Blazed  Trail  —  White,  Stewart  Edward 
Court  of  Boyville  —  White,  William  Allen 

If  there  are  two  authors  for  the  book,  write  on  the  top 
line  of  your  card  the  first  one  named. 

1.  Under  what  letter  should  you  file  The  Virginian 
by  Owen  Wister?  A  Child's  History  of  England  by 
Charles  Dickens?  The  Helmet  of  Navarre  by  Bertha 
Runkle? 

[Written  Exercises] 

2.  Make  out  a  card  for  each  of  the  following  books; 
arrange  the  cards  in  alphabetical  order;  then  bring  them 
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to  class  and  compare  your  arrangement  with  that  made 
by  your  classmates: 

Wilderness  Babies  —  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz 

Football  and  How  to  Watch  It  —  Percy  D.  Haughton 

Our  Poets  of  Today  —  Howard  Willard  Cook 

Winning  Declamations  —  E.  D.  Shurter 

Shoes  of  the  Wind  —  Hilda  Conkling 

As  You  Like  It  —  William  Shakespeare 

The  Virginian  —  Owen  Wister 

A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  —  Charlotte  M.  Yonge 

Captain  Blood  —  Rafael  Sabatini 

The  Three  Musketeers  —  Alexandre  Dumas 

Boat  Building  and  Boating  —  Dan  Beard 

Master  Skylark  —  John  Bennett 

3.  Look  again  at  your  classification  table  (see  page 
76)  and  place  in  their  proper  classes  the  titles  you  have 
just  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

4.  Arrange  in  alphabetical  order  the  cards  which  you 
made  out  in  the  exercise  suggested  near  the  top  of  page  79. 

4.  Books  as  Tools 

Books  are  like  people.  Because  they  are  graceful, 
amusing,  and  entertaining,  some  books  furnish  pleasant 
companionship  for  a  little  while;  others,  because  they 
are  solid,  dependable,  and  useful,  are  called  upon  fre¬ 
quently  for  help  and  advice.  We  speak  of  the  latter 
faithful  helpers  as  reference  books.  Perhaps  the  books 
of  this  kind  which  we  use  most  are  the  dictionary  and 
the  encyclopedia.  For  what  information  do  we  con¬ 
stantly  refer  to  them? 

I.  The  Dictionary 

1.  Examine  your  pocket  dictionary,  the  dictionary 
on  your  desk  at  home,  or  the  one  you  use  in  your  English 
class  at  school. 
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1.  In  what  order  are  the  words  listed? 

2.  What  separate  list  of  people  or  places  does  the 
dictionary  contain? 

3.  What  other  information,  such  as  postal  rates  in 
different  countries,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  or 
lists  of  foreign  words,  is  included? 

4.  What  items  of  information  do  you  discover  about 
each  word  in  the  dictionary? 

2.  Make  notes  on  a  card  or  on  a  page  in  your  note¬ 
book  and  compare  the  material  to  be  found  in  your  small 
dictionary  with  that  contained  in  an  unabridged  dic¬ 
tionary  in  your  classroom  or  elsewhere.  Answer  these 
questions: 

1.  Which  dictionary  is  the  larger?  What  does  this 
indicate  as  to  the  material  in  each? 

2.  What  is  the  arrangement  of  each? 

3.  How  do  the  pictures  in  the  two  dictionaries  compare? 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  well  to  have  at  hand 
an  unabridged  dictionary? 

5.  Why  is  it  well  to  own  and  carry  a  pocket  dictionary? 
(Give  two  or  three  reasons.) 

3.  Using  the  unabridged  dictionary  as  your  tool,  find 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  diacritical ? 

2.  How  is  the  word  hydraulic  pronounced?  (Show 
on  paper.) 

3.  What  has  been  the  life  history  of  the  noun  lie  from 
its  Anglo-Saxon  beginning  to  the  present  day? 

4.  We  know  that  the  word  light  is  a  noun.  To  what 
other  parts  of  speech  does  it  sometimes  belong? 

5.  How  many  brief  definitions  can  you  find  of  the  noun 
fire ? 

6.  From  what  language  does  millennium  come? 

7 .  How  do  the  words  capital  and  capital  differ  in  meaning  ? 

8.  What  are  the  two  pronunciations  of  either ? 
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4.  Perhaps  your  teacher  will  allow  you  to  use  a  few 
minutes  of  your  class  period  in  looking  up  words  sug¬ 
gested  by  your  history  or  English  lesson.  Ask  her  i( 
she  will  time  you  to  see  how  quickly  you  can  do  it.  If 
you  continue  practice  of  this  sort  for  a  number  of  days, 
you  will  find  that  you  are  using  this  book  tool  not  only 
with  skill  and  with  speed,  but  with  the  pleasure  which 
comes  with  familiarity. 

II.  The  Encyclopedia 

1.  An  encyclopedia  is  a  book  of  facts  about  things, 
people,  places,  and  events.  Its  contents,  like  those  in 
a  dictionary,  are  usually  arranged  alphabetically;  but, 
because  of  the  extra  material  which  it  contains,  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  is  made  up  of  several  volumes.  These  are 
not  difficult  to  use,  however,  for  on  the  back  of  each 
volume  are  letters  which  indicate  what  is  contained  inside. 

2.  In  order  to  become  more  accustomed  to  using  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  do  at  least  four  of  the  following  exercises: 

1 .  Find  a  brief  but  clear  description  of  the  first  airplane. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  six  of  William  Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

3.  From  a  picture  of  an  armadillo  describe  it  briefly. 

4.  Give  the  date  of  the  first  printing  press. 

5.  Find  when  Jack  London  was  born  and  name  two 
books  written  by  him. 

6.  Name  several  ways  in  which  the  robin  and  the 
sparrow  differ  from  each  other. 

7.  Tell  which  has  the  larger  population,  Rome  or  Balti¬ 
more. 

8.  Give  the  area  of  Alaska. 

9.  Tell  where  Charles  Dickens  went  to  school. 

10.  Find  how  many  cities  in  your  state  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  25,000  or  over. 

11.  Name  the  principal  products  of  your  state. 
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12.  Look  up  the  word  Sequoia. 

13.  Find  why  Audubon  was  famous  and  name  the  country 
in  which  he  was  born. 

14.  Compare  the  lengths  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers. 

[Oral  composition] 

3.  Working  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  do  one  of  the 
following  exercises  and  report  to  your  class: 

a.  Compare  four  encyclopedias  as  to  the  number  of 
volumes,  size  and  clearness  of  print,  illustrations,  arrange¬ 
ment  and  general  physical  make-up. 

b.  Give  a  detailed  description  of  one  encyclopedia, 
paying  attention  to  the  size,  the  print,  the  length  of  the 
articles,  the  way  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated,  and 
the  scope.  Does  the  encyclopedia  tell  of  one  country 
or  subject  or  does  it  contain  material  on  a  great  variety 
of  places  and  things?  You  might  like  to  describe  The 
Book  of  Knowledge ,  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia , 
The  World  Book,  Harper's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
History,  or  Nelson's  Loose  Leaf  Encyclopedia. 

c.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  choose  one  that  you  consider  the  best.  If 
it  is  possible,  bring  a  volume  of  the  encyclopedia  to  class 
and  give  the  reasons  for  your  choice.  Present  your  in¬ 
formation  clearly  and  in  such  a  manner  that  your  classmates 
will  recognize  the  worth  of  the  encyclopedia. 

5.  Looking  Up  a  Topic 

Frequently  we  have  occasion  to  report  upon  a  topic 
connected  with  our  work  In  school.  Many  encyclopedias 
give  long  articles  which  are  too  heavy  and  too  detailed 
to  present  in  a  brief  talk.  To  adapt  the  material  to 
this  purpose,  we  may  use  either  one  of  two  methods. 
We  may  make  a  careful  outline  of  it  or  we  may  write 
a  brief  summary. 
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i.  Read  the  following  account  carefully,  gleaning  the 
thought  as  you  read: 

Three  Uses  of  Aviation 

There  are  many  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  done  by 
aircraft  more  effectively  than  by  other  means.  Among 
them  are  the  patrol  of  our  forests,  the  spraying  of  fields 
for  insect  pests,  and  the  making  of  maps  of  land  and  sea. 

In  Canada  and  in  the  western  part  of  our  country, 
during  the  season  of  forest  fires,  constant  air  patrol  is 
maintained  over  large  areas,  and  fires  are  reported  by 
wireless.  In  some  cases  the  fire-fighting  squad  and  the 
apparatus  are  actually  carried  to  the  site  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  by  aircraft.  Enormous  tracts  of  timber  have  been 
saved  by  this  means. 

The  use  of  airplanes  for  spraying  poison  dust  was  be¬ 
gun  in  the  United  States  a  number  of  years  ago.  It 
has  proved  effective  in  freeing  cotton  and  other  crops 
from  insect  pests.  One  single  airplane  can  dust  forty- 
five  acres  a  minute,  or  do  the  work  that  equals  that  of 
forty  dusting  machines.  Now  that  the  method  has  been 
perfected,  many  thousands  of  acres  are  treated  in  this 
way  annually. 

Since  the  World  War  the  airplane  has  been  used  with 
increasing  success  in  making  land  and  sea  surveys.  The 
depths  and  shallows  of  harbors  and  lakes  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  aerial  photographs,  and  maps  as  accurate  as 
those  based  on  soundings  have  been  made.  The  extent 
of  impassable  glaciers  has  been  discovered  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  proud  Mt.  Everest,  never  before  seen  by  the  human 
eye,  has,  through  the  aviator’s  camera,  been  pictured  in 
all  its  grandeur. 

In  these  three  activities,  and  in  the  more  familiar  ones 
of  passenger  service  and  of  exploration,  aviation  is  daily 
proving  its  worth;  and,  now  that  it  is  becoming  less  hazard¬ 
ous,  it  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  modern  civilization. 
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2.  Copy  and  complete  this  outline: 

Three  Uses  of  Aviation 

Introduction: 

Three  uses  of  aviation 

a.  Patrol  of  our  forests 

b.  Spraying  fields  for  insect  pests 

c.  Making  maps  of  land  and  sea 
Development : 

1.  Patrol  to  discover  fires 

a.  Location  of  fire  reported 

b.  Fire-fighting  squads  transported 

c.  Enormous  tracts  saved 

2. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

3- 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Conclusion : 

3.  To  summarize  the  account  (see  Exercise  1)  in  a 
few  sentences,  we  might  write : 1 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  work  which  aviation  is  do¬ 
ing  effectively,  three  may  be  mentioned.  By  patrolling 
the  forests,  it  is  saving  enormous  tracts  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire;  by  spraying  poison  over  large  fields,  it  is 
freeing  crops  from  insect  pests;  and,  by  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  of  land  and  sea,  it  is  proving  its  worth  in  survey- 

1  This  exercise  is  a  simple  beginning  in  precis  writing.  In  making  such 
a  summary  or  precis,  the  pupils  should  eventually  be  trained  to  keep 
to  the  following  rules:  (i)  condense  the  thought  to  one  fourth  or  one  third 
its  original  length;  (2)  omit  all  explanations  and  illustrations;  (3)  include 
no  thought  not  expressed  in  the  original;  (4)  keep  the  proportional  emphasis 
of  the  original;  (5)  interpret,  but  do  not  quote.  Precis  writing  not  only  helps 
pupils  to  take  accurate  and  original  notes  on  their  reference  reading  and  at 
lectures,  but  also  serves  as  a  valuable  aid  in  composition. 
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ing.  Such  uses  of  aviation,  in  addition  to  more  familiar 
ones,  are  making  it  one  of  the  great  features  of  modern  life. 

In  making  a  summary,  you  should  try  to  follow  these 
directions : 


Writing  a  Summary  of  an  Article 

Include  all  of  the  main  points. 

Tell  the  exact  truth. 

Express  the  thought  briefly  in  your  own  words. 

4.  With  the  help  of  the  others  in  your  class,  plan  a 
program  in  which  each  member  makes  a  report  on  the 
subject  selected.  The  topics  covered  may  center  around 
such  interests  as  the  raising  of  pigeons  or  rabbits,  the 
great  industries  in  our  country,  our  national  parks,  native 
trees,  our  wild  animals,  or  national  sports  of  other 
countries. 

5.  In  preparing  his  talk,  each  member  should  read  in 
an  encyclopedia  or  elsewhere  an  article  on  his  chosen 
subject  and  then  either  outline  or  summarize  it.1  He 
should  use  these  notes  to  help  him  in  his  report. 

6.  Favorite  Books 

[Class  discussion] 

i.  When  we  have  had  a  good  time,  we  are  eager  to 
tell  someone  about  it.  In  the  same  way,  when  we  have 
read  a  good  book,  we  should  be  equally  glad  to  discuss 
it  with  someone  else.  This  not  only  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  give  our  friends  an  opportunity  for  much  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  it  also  helps  us  to  clarify  our  own  ideas.  In 
these  discussions  few  people  care  to  hear  a  person  tell 
the  entire  story.  What  they  prefer  is  an  honest  opinion 
of  the  book. 


1  See  footnote  on  page  85. 
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While  you  are  reading  a  story,  you  are  most  interested 
in  the  outcome;  but,  after  you  have  finished  it,  your  in¬ 
terest  changes.  In  the  last  book  that  you  read  what 
character  especially  appealed  to  you?  What  did  you 
find  out  about  different  customs  and  countries  from 
the  setting  of  the  book?  What  other  books  have  you 
read  on  a  similar  subject?  If  you  did  not  enjoy  the  book, 
what  reason  can  you  give  for  its  failure  to  hold  your 
attention? 

The  Call  of  the  Wild  by  Jack  London  is  a  dog  story  and 
yet  it  gives  far  more  than  the  simple  account  of  the  life 
of  Buck,  the  dog  hero.  To  one  reader  Buck’s  desertion 
of  civilization  and  the  transformation  of  his  character 
after  the  death  of  his  master  is  the  outstanding  feature. 
To  others,  the  picture  of  life  in  the  frozen  North  and  travel 
by  dog  teams,  or  the  opening  of  the  Yukon  after  the 
discovery  of  gold,  or  the  comparison  of  Buck  with  other 
dogs  would  make  the  strongest  appeal.  What  do  you 
think  was  the  outstanding  idea  in  the  author’s  mind? 
What  contrast  of  the  frontier  could  be  made  in  com¬ 
paring  this  story  with  The  Covered  Wagon ? 

Not  all  books  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  readers.  Books 
are  like  people,  for  they  really  are  bits  of  their  authors. 
Some  you  “love  for  ever  and  a  day”  and  some  “a  day 
without  the  ever.”  Hence  you  should  never  hesitate 
in  a  report  to  say  exactly  what  you  think,  whether  it  is 
praise  or  condemnation. 

[Choosing  an  opening  sentence] 

2.  In  making  a  book  report  at  school,  it  is  well  to  have 
the  opening  sentence  give  an  idea  of  your  general  point 
of  view.  Compare  these  opening  sentences: 

If  you  are  not  afraid  to  laugh  until  your  sides  ache, 
read  Penrod  and  Sam ,  by  Booth  Tarkington. 

No  one  should  read  Pr ester  John  just  before  going  to  bed. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  the  knights  of  old  days,  you 
must  read  Men  of  Iron ,  by  Howard  Pyle. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea ,  by  Jules 
Verne,  is  the  most  exciting  book  I  have  ever  read. 

No  one  with  her  five  senses  who  has  read  Helen  Keller’s 
Story  of  My  Life  should  ever  complain  again. 

I  found  Richard  Halliburton’s  Royal  Road  to  Romance 
dull  and  heavy  reading,  although  someone  more  interested 
in  travel  might  like  it  very  much. 

[An  outline] 

3.  After  you  have  decided  upon  the  point  of  view  and 
composed  your  opening  sentence,  list  in  the  way  shown 
below  the  steps  in  your  reasoning  which  led  you  to  feel 
as  you  do. 


The  Pirates  in  Treasure  Island 

There  are  few  books  better  than  Treasure  Island  for 
showing  the  characteristics  of  pirates.  I  think  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  must  have  felt  their  fascination  for  he 
describes  their  appearance  and  their  actions  very  vividly. 
He  shows: 

1.  Their  superstitions  by  emphasizing  Billy  Bones’s 
fear  of  the  Black  Spot  and  the  terror  aroused  in  the 
crew  by  the  voice  of  Ben  Gunn  when  he  imitated  the 
dead  Captain  Flint. 

2.  Their  cruelty  and  lack  of  moral  standards  by 
displaying  these  traits  in  the  conduct  of  John  Silver 
during  the  voyage  and  on  the  island. 

3.  Their  cunning  by  telling  how  Israel  Hands  pre¬ 
tended  to  Jim  that  his  wound  had  made  him  helpless. 

4.  Their  treachery  by  showing  that  Long  John 
constantly  shifted  from  one  party  to  another  as  one  or 
the  other  group  acquired  the  ascendancy. 

4.  In  connection  with  Treasure  Island  a  study  might 
be  made  of  the  two-sided  character  of  Long  John  Silver, 
What  other  studies  can  you  suggest? 
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5.  With  the  help  of  others  in  your  class  plan  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  some  of  you  give  book  reports  and  others 
carry  on  a  discussion  like  the  following. 

What  Stories  Make  Good  Plays? 

Leader:  Anne,  Joseph,  Alfred,  and  I  are  going  to 
discuss  what  kind  of  stories  we  think  make  good  plays. 
Will  you  (turning  to  his  team)  mention  some  of  the  books 
that  you  think  would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose? 

Alfred:  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  good.  I  have  seen  the 
play  and  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  the  story. 

Leader:  Why? 

Alfred:  There  was  a  great  deal  of  lively  conversation 
in  it,  and  something  interesting  or  amusing  happening 
all  of  the  time.  I  enjoyed  especially  the  scene  where 
Rip  plays  ninepins  with  the  dwarfs. 

Joseph:  I  liked  Treasure  Island  on  the  stage.  All  the 
characters  seemed  even  more  real  than  they  did  in  the 
novel,  and  the  plot  was  more  exciting. 

Leader:  Were  you  ever  disappointed  in  a  play  which 
had  been  made  from  a  novel? 

Anne:  Sherlock  Holmes  is  a  good  play  and  has  a  thrill¬ 
ing  plot,  but  I  enjoyed  the  story  more. 

Leader:  What  reason  can  you  give  for  your  opinion? 

Anne:  There  is  more  of  a  surprise  in  the  book  because 
on  the  stage  the  outcome  is  revealed  too  early. 

Joseph:  I  saw  it,  too,  and  I  felt  that  the  book  gave 
a  much  better  idea  of  the  character  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Alfred:  I  should  think  that  novels  like  Cooper’s  would 
be  hard  to  make  into  good  plays.  They  have  so  many 
descriptions  in  them  and  the  stories  are  so  long  and  com¬ 
plicated.  There  is  too  much  to  follow. 

Leader:  Why  do  you  think  Treasure  Island  and  Rip 
Van  Winkle  make  better  plays  than  stories  like  Cooper’s? 

Anne:  I  think  they  make  better  plays  partly  because 
they  have  fewer  characters  and  fewer  incidents  in  them. 

Alfred:  Their  plots  are  simple  and  yet  exciting. 

Joseph:  There’s  plenty  pf  lively  conversation  in  them. 
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7.  Vocabulary  Study 

[Making  a  list  of  useful  words] 

1.  In  your  notebook  make  a  list  of  words  which  will 
be  useful  at  all  times  in  discussing  your  reading.  Ar¬ 
range  them  in  alphabetical  order  under  the  headings  In¬ 
teresting  and  Uninteresting.  Talk  over  your  list  with 
others  in  the  class  and  exchange  ideas. 

2.  Try  in  the  future  to  limit  your  use  of  such  vague 
descriptive  words  as  very,  entertaining ,  good ,  interesting , 
and  uninteresting  to  once  or  twice  in  a  paper. 

3.  Consult  the  dictionary  if  necessary;  then  fill  the 
blank  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  with  an  appropri¬ 
ate  word  chosen  from  the  list  given  below: 


1.  Lucy’s  cheeks - with  fear. 

2.  Sidney  Carton  was  a  brilliant - . 

3.  Penrod  and  Sam  kept  their  tonic  in  a - . 

4.  Alice - before  the  wrath  of  the  Duchess. 

5.  Uriah  Heep’s - was  very  offensive. 

6.  The  capture  of  Torquilstone  was  a - under¬ 

taking. 

7.  Despairing  but  brave,  Rebecca  did  not - a 

word. 

8.  Lowood  was  called  a - institution. 

9.  The  food  served  there  was - . 

10.  Jane  felt - by  the  harsh  discipline. 

11.  Surrounded  by - scenes,  Betsy  became  strong 

and  well. 

12.  Louis  XI  considered  the  stars  as  -  of  good 

or  evil. 


attorney 

benevolent 

blanched 

hazardous 


humility 

meager 

omens 

phial 


quailed 

rural 

thwarted 

utter 
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Nowadays  we  are  accustomed  to  keep  records  of  our 
various  activities;  for  we  enjoy  leading  regular,  orderly 
lives.  There  are  few  records  more  satisfactory  to  look 
back  upon  after  a  year  or  two  than  the  list,  more  or  less 
elaborate,  of  the  books  we  have  read.  What  reasons 
can  you  think  of  to  explain  why  such  a  list,  or  record, 
would  give  you  pleasure  and  satisfaction? 

Here  are  some  suggestions  of  methods  by  which  you 
may  have  a  lasting  and  valuable  report  of  your  daily 
reading.  You  will  doubtless  think  of  several  other  ways. 

Get  a  small,  inexpensive,  loose-leaf  notebook  and 
enter  in  it  your  record. 

Use  library  cards  like  those  pictured  on  page  78. 

Use  an  ordinary  school  notebook. 

The  information  you  give  with  each  entry  will  vary, 
of  course,  but  if  you  are  too  brief  or  vague,  your  record 
will  not  be  as  valuable  as  it  otherwise  would.  It  might 
include: 

The  title 

The  name  of  the  author 

The  date  of  reading 

The  type  of  book 

The  scene  and  time  of  the  story 

The  name  of  the  hero 

The  name  of  the  heroine 

Why  you  can  or  cannot  recommend  the  book 
Two  things  you  have  learned 

Such  a  record,  though  brief,  will  bring  back  to  your 
mind  the  character  of  the  book,  whether  or  not  you  enjoyed 
it,  and  whether  or  not  you  care  to  recommend  it. 

All  sorts  of  interesting  bits  may  be  included  to  add 
color  ,to  your  notebook  or  catalogue.  Sometimes  you 
may  wish  to  describe  the  circumstances  under  which 
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you  read  the  book,  giving,  for  example,  the  name  of  a 
friend  who  lent  it  to  you,  or  the  incident  which  first 
attracted  you  to  the  book.  Occasionally  you  may  wish 
to  illustrate  your  report  with  original  drawings,  or  other 
pictures  and  to  include  a  book  review  found  in  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine. 


9.  Making  Book  Characters  Live 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  Almost  all  of  us  know  at  least  one  book  character, 
such  as  Tom  Sawyer  or  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm, 
who  seems  as  real  to  us  as  any  of  the  people  whom  we  see 
about  us.  Name  two  or  three  of  your  favorites. 

2.  With  which  of  the  characters  given  in  this  list  are 
you  familiar?  What  traits  stand  out  in  each? 


Huckleberry  Finn 
Uriah  Heep 
John  Silver 
Pen  Gunn 
Miles  Standish 


Old  Scrooge 
Ichabod  Crane 
Evangeline 
Priscilla  Alden 
Tiny  Tim 


Prester  John 
Understood  Betsy 
Freckles 
Jim  Davis 
Robin  Hood 


3.  Read  this  description: 


Hurry  Harry 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  more  noble  speci¬ 
men  of  vigorous  manhood  than  Hurry  Harry.  His 
real  name  was  Henry  March  but  the  frontiersmen,  having 
caught  from  the  Indians  the  practice  of  giving  nick¬ 
names,  called  him  Hurry,  or  not  infrequently  Hurry 
Skurry,  from  his  dashing,  reckless,  offhand  manner  and 
his  physical  restlessness.  His  stature  exceeded  six  feet 
four  and,  being  unusually  well  proportioned,  his  strength 
fully  realized  the  idea  created  by  his  gigantic  frame. 
The  face  did  no  discredit  to  the  rest  of  the  man,  for  it 
was  both  good-humored  and  handsome.  His  air  was 
free  and,  though  his  manner  necessarily  partook  of  the 
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rudeness  of  border  life,  the  grandeur  that  pervaded  so 
noble  a  physique  prevented  it  from  becoming  altogether 
vulgar. 

From  The  Deer  slayer  by  Cooper.  Adapted. 

4.  What  impression  do  you  gain  of  the  appearance 
of  Hurry  Harry?  What  idea  do  you  get  of  his  char¬ 
acter?  How  does  the  opening  sentence  help  you  to 
get  the  thought  of  the  paragraph? 

5.  Read  the  following  introductory  sentences;  then 
think  of  others  that  might  be  used  in  describing  book 
characters : 

Rebecca  Rowena  Randall  lived  up  to  her  romantic 
names  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

Oliver  Twist  was  not  lacking  in  courage  although  he 
appeared  shy  and  frightened. 

Ben  Hur,  courageous,  loving,  faithful,  was  one  of  a 
noble  family. 

With  her  gayety,  her  high  spirits,  and  her  beauty, 
Janice  Meredith  makes  a  perfect  heroine  for  a  story. 

The  sly,  “umble”  Uriah  Heep  is  a  thoroughly  dis¬ 
agreeable  character. 

Aunt  Betsey  Trotwood,  in  spite  of  her  abrupt  ways, 
proved  to  be  David  Copperfield’s  good  angel. 

Ichabod  Crane  was  certainly  neither  handsome  nor 
heroic. 

Penrod’s  intentions  may  have  been  of  the  best,  but 
he  didn’t  know  how  to  keep  out  of  mischief. 

[Class  composition] 

6.  With  the  help  of  others  in  your  class,  choose  an 
opening  sentence  and  work  out  an  interesting  description 
of  a  book  character  with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  As 
you  plan  it,  have  someone  outline  it  on  the  blackboard. 

7.  Notice  that  the  description  of  Hurry  Harry  is  cen¬ 
tered  about  one  idea,  the  vigorous  manhood  of  the  woods¬ 
man.  For  this  reason  it  was  written  as  a  single  paragraph. 
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[Written  composition] 

8.  Use  one  of  the  following  suggestions: 

a.  Write  a  paragraph  beginning  with  one  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  that  you  thought  out  in  Exercise  5. 

b.  With  two  story-book  characters  in  mind,  write 
a  paper  showing  how  the  two  differ. 

c.  Improve  the  description  planned  by  the  members 
of  the  class  and  then  write  it. 

[Proof-reading.  Paragraph  unity] 

9.  Read  the  following  paragraphs  and  decide  which 
most  clearly  develops  the  subject  given  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence.  Why  is  the  other  less  good? 

Bully  Bottom  is  a  great  fellow.  His  name  does  not 
mean  the  kind  of  bully  that  frightens  smaller  boys,  but 
bully  in  the  sense  of  a  compliment.  All  his  friends  ad¬ 
mired  him.  Quince,  the  playwright,  knew  how  to  manage 
Bottom  by  flattering  him.  Quince  wrote  the  play  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe.  It  is  founded  on  an  old  legend  of  the  same 
name.  Although  Quince  did  not  mean  to  be  funny,  he 
burlesqued  the  plot,  which  originally  belonged  to  a  serious 
tragedy.  That  is  the  joke  of  his  calling  his  play  “a  most 
lamentable  comedy,”  for  it  was  mirth  producing  though 
the  plot  ended  in  the  death  of  both  the  leading  char¬ 
acters.  I  like  Bottom  in  A  Midsummer- Night' s  Dream. 

Bully  Bottom  is  a  great  fellow.  He  has  a  huge  body, 
a  tremendous  voice,  and  a  boundless  idea  of  his  own  im¬ 
portance.  His  enormous  size  gives  added  humor  to 
the  ass’s  head  appropriately  substituted  for  his  own,  to 
his  half-frightened  bewilderment  at  the  terror  of  his 
friends,  and  to  dainty  little  Titania’s  infatuated  delight 
in  his  “sleek  smooth  head”  and  “fair  large  ears.”  We 
can  hear  his  great  voice  boom  over  the  milder  tones  of 
the  exasperated  Quince,  as  the  Bully  fellow  demonstrates 
his  ability  to  play  the  demure  Thisbe,  the  roaring  tyrant 
Ercles,  or  a  gentle,  cooing  lion.  He  thinks  himself  fitted 
to  play  any  part. 
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io.  Before  reading  your  paper  to  your  classmates, 
criticize  it  carefully.  Ask  yourself  questions  like  these: 
Have  I  kept  to  a  single  point?  Have  I  said  enough  to 
make  the  point  clear?  Can  I  improve  my  sentences  or 
my  choice  of  words? 

10.  Letters  about  Books 

[Written  composition] 

1.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  recommend  a  book 
in  a  letter?  What  was  the  occasion?  In  what  ways 
would  this  letter  be  like  a  book  report?  In  what  ways 
would  it  be  different? 

2.  Write  one  of  the  letters  called  for  here: 

a.  A  classmate  is  convalescent  but  must  remain  in¬ 
doors  for  two  weeks  more.  Suggest  in  a  letter,  if  you 
can,  two  or  three  cheery  books  for  his  or  her  entertain¬ 
ment. 

b.  You  are  going  to  give  a  book  to  a  cousin  about  your 
own  age  who  lives  far  from  a  library  or  bookstore.  Recom¬ 
mend  in  a  letter  two  from  which  she  may  choose. 

c.  A  friend  of  yours  attending  school  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  has  asked  you  to  tell  him  of  several  new  books.  Write 
him  about  some  that  you  have  enjoyed. 

d.  A  class  in  a  foreign  school  is  eager  to  learn  of  some 
books  describing  the  work  and  play  of  American  boys 
and  girls.  Each  member  of  your  class  might,  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters,  recommend  in  detail  one  book  which  would 
meet  their  needs. 

e.  You  wish  to  have  the  librarian  in  your  school  or 
public  library  order  a  book  which  you  think  would  be 
enjoyed  by  other  boys  and  girls  of  your  age.  Write 
him  a  letter  requesting  him  to  do  so. 

3.  What  will  determine  the  number  of  paragraphs  in 
your  letter? 

[Proof-reading.  Variety  in  sentence  beginnings] 

4.  Notice  that  the  repetition  of  the  same  introductory 
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word  in  a  succession  of  sentences  makes  them  sound 
monotonous : 

The  Scarlet  Pimpernel ,  by  Baroness  Orczy,  is  a  thrilling 
novel  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel 
is  an  Englishman  who  goes  to  France  to  help  the  French 
nobility.  He  takes  many  chances  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  plans  and  assumes  unusual  disguises.  He  constantly 
eludes  his  pursuers  and  he  is  successful  in  all  he  under¬ 
takes  because  he  is  far  more  clever  than  his  enemies. 
He  does  not  tell  even  his  wife  of  his  identity  until  the  end 
of  the  story. 

5.  Tell  how  you  would  improve  the  second  sentence 
in  the  paragraph  above;  then  find  in  each  of  the  other 
sentences  a  phrase  or  a  clause  which  might  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  beginning.  As  you  copy  the  paragraph, 
show  how  the  monotonous  beginnings  may  be  avoided. 

6.  Read  your  letter  first  to  make  sure  that  you  have 
made  it  as  interesting  as  possible  and  then  to  see  that  it 
is  correctly  paragraphed  and  that  the  sentences  show 
variety  in  form. 

11.  Testing  the  Correctness  of  the  Nouns  We  Use 
I.  Nouns.  Common  and  Proper 

1.  Nouns  are  words  used  as  names.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  classified  as  common  and  proper: 

Common  nouns:  The  general  crossed  the  river. 

Proper  nouns:  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware. 

The  same  word  may  be  used  as  a  proper  noun  at  one 
time  and  as  a  common  noun  at  another. 

The  Revolution  was  begun  in  1776. 

A  revolution  is  threatened  in  South  America. 

What  difference  is  there  in  the  use  of  the  word  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  sentences  above?  When  is  the  word  revolu- 
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tion  a  proper  noun?  What  good  reason  is  there  for 
beginning  such  a  noun  with  a  capital  letter? 

2.  Notice  in  the  following  sentences  the  difference  in 
the  classification  of  the  nouns  used  to  designate  the  points 
of  the  compass: 

On  the  voyage  south  the  ship  carried  a  cargo  of  mer¬ 
chandise;  on  its  way  north ,  a  cargo  of  fruit. 

Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line  separated  the  North  and  the 
South. 

3.  In  which  of  the  sentences  above  are  the  points  of 
the  compass  used  to  stand  for  a  particular  section  of 
the  country?  What  rule  can  you  make  for  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  words  north ,  south,  east,  and  west ? 

4.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  of  the  months 
of  the  year  were  derived  from  proper  names  and  have 
always  been  regarded  as  proper  nouns.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  names  of  the  seasons.  The  latter  were  derived 
from  common  nouns  and,  unless  they  stand  for  seasons 
that  are  personified,  are  begun  with  small  letters. 

Names  of  seasons  regarded  as  common  nouns : 

In  winter  nature  seems  dormant,  but  in  the  early  spring 
many  signs  of  new  life  appear. 

Names  of  seasons  used  in  personification  and  regarded 
as  proper  nouns: 

Before  Winter  had  fully  released  his  icy  grip  on  the 
land,  smiling  Spring  came  treading  softly  across  the 
meadow. 

What  rules  can  you  make  concerning  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  the  seasons? 

Note.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  nouns  are  called  proper  adjec¬ 
tives.  These  begin  with  capital  letters.  Examples:  Scotch,  English, 
Spanish,  Italian. 
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5.  Explain  the  capitalization  (or  lack  of  capitalization) 
of  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  The  West  was  settled  by  pioneers.  The  people 
went  west  in  covered  wagons. 

2.  The  President  lives  in  the  White  House. 

3.  Every  war  brings  in  its  wake  fearful  losses.  In 
the  World  War  millions  of  men  lost  their  lives. 

4.  The  South  has  usually  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  national  elections. 

5.  On  Friday  Judge  Gray  returned  to  New  York  where 
he  expects  to  remain  for  a  fortnight. 

6.  Aunt  Grace  wore  a  yellow  dress  which  we  all  called 
her  Paris  gown. 

7.  Is  Mary  planning  to  enter  high  school  this  year? 

8.  Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  attended  the  Court  of 
Justice  of  the  African  king. 

9.  The  fate  of  King  Charles  was  a  sad  one. 

10.  Twenty-five  members  of  the  Brownville  High  School 
Reading  Club  were  present  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday. 

6.  Write  a  set  of  rules  governing  the  use  of  capitals  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  lesson,  and  give  an  original  example  for  each. 

II.  Plurals 

1.  Give  examples  of  your  own  for  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  definitions  and  rules: 

1.  A  noun  is  singular  in  number  when  it  means  only 
one.  Examples:  friend,  man,  story. 

2.  A  noun  is  plural  in  number  when  it  means  more 
than  one.  Examples:  friends,  men,  stories. 

3.  Nouns  which  form  their  plurals  by  the  addition 
of  5  or  es  to  the  singular  are  said  to  have  regular  plurals. 
Examples:  book,  books;  church,  churches. 

4.  Nouns  which  form  their  plurals  in  other  ways  than 
by  the  addition  of  5  or  es  are  said  to  have  irregular  plurals. 
Examples:  child,  children;  tooth,  teeth;  sheep,  sheep. 

5.  The  plural  of  certain  nouns  ending  in  /  is  formed 
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by  changing  the  /  to  v  and  adding  es.  Example:  knife, 
knives. 

6.  The  plural  of  a  noun  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  con¬ 
sonant  is  formed  by  changing  the  y  to  i  and  adding  es. 
Example:  berry,  berries. 

7.  The  plural  of  most  nouns  ending  in  0  is  formed  by 
the  addition  of  es.  Example:  echo,  echoes. 

Exceptions:  (1)  musical  terms,  like  piano,  pianos;  (2) 
words  ending  in  0  preceded  by  a  vowel,  such  as  radio, 
radios;  folio,  folios. 

8.  The  plural  of  compound  nouns  is  frequently  formed 
by  adding  s  to  the  distinguishing  word  in  the  compound. 
Examples:  father-in-law,  fathers-in-law;  horseshoe,  horse¬ 
shoes;  major-general,  major-generals. 

Note.  In  case  both  parts  of  a  compound  word  are  important,  both  are 
made  plural.  Example:  man  servant,  men  servants.  In  words  ending  in 
ful  the  5  is  added  to  the  last  syllable  —  cupful,  cupfuls. 

2.  Note  also  that  proper  nouns  preceded  by  a  title 
may  form  their  plurals  in  either  of  the  two  ways  shown 
here  : 

The  Misses  Jones  or  the  Miss  Joneses;  Messrs.  Jones 
or  the  Mr.  Joneses. 

Some  nouns  are  alike  in  the  singular  and  plural;  some 
are  always  singular;  some  are  always  plural;  and  some 
form  their  plurals  in  other  irregular  ways.  If  you  feel 
any  doubt  about  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  a  noun, 
look  it  up  in  the  dictionary. 

3.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  words;  after  you 
have  looked  in  the  dictionary  for  those  of  which  you  are 
not  sure: 


deer 

potato 

otter 

alumnus 

scissors 

cameo 

goldfish 

axis 

calf 

journey 

trout 

fox 

ally 

shelf 

volcano 

tableau 

beau 

man-of-war 

mouse 

turkey 
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III.  Collective  Nouns 

Nouns  which  stand  for  a  group  of  people  or  objects 
considered  as  one  complete  whole  are  called  collective 
nouns.  Examples:  crowd ,  family ,  herd. 

These  nouns  may  be  either  singular  or  plural,  according 
to  whether  they  indicate  one  or  more  such  groups. 

Singular:  A  herd  of  cattle  is  grazing  on  the  mountains. 

Plural:  Herds  of  cattle  range  the  plains. 

The  singular  form  of  a  collective  noun  is  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  singular  verb.  Example:  My  family  is 
going  to  the  shore. 

Note.  The  singular  form  of  a  collective  noun  may  be  followed  by  a 
plural  verb  if  the  speaker  is  thinking  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the 
group  rather  than  of  the  group  as  a  unit.  He  may  say,  My  family  is 
going  to  the  seashore,  or,  My  family  are  all  well.  This  latter  form  often 
sounds  awkward  and  most  people  use  in  its  place  such  an  expression  as, 
All  of  my  family  are  well. 

Use  each  of  the  following  collective  nouns  in  two  sen¬ 
tences,  one  of  which  deals  with  the  group  as  a  unit,  and 
the  other  with  the  group  as  individuals.  In  the  latter 
case  use  an  expression  such  as  members  of,  each  one  of, 
all  of,  or  a  flock  of  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  a  plural 
verb  with  a  subject  singular  in  form. 

Example:  The  Senate  is  a  legislative  body.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  are  discussing  the  bill. 

audience  committee  flock 

jury  swarm  team 

five  dollars  class  crowd 

IV.  Possessives 

A  noun  which  shows  possession,  authorship,  or  a  similar 
relation  is  said  to  be  in  the  possessive,  or  genitive,  case. 

John's  books  are  new. 

Stevenson's  stories  are  interesting. 
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1.  With  the  help  of  the  following  examples,  tell  in 
each  sentence  how  such  a  relationship  is  indicated: 

Singular  noun:  The  girl’s  marks  are  excellent. 

Plural  noun  ending  in  5:  Near  the  school  was  the 
boys’  athletic  field. 

Plural  noun  ending  in  some  other  letter  than  5:  Chil¬ 
dren’s  toys  were  displayed  in  the  shop  window. 

Nouns  showing  joint  ownership:  Brown  and  Smith’s 
grocery  stood  on  the  corner. 

Compound  word:  His  son-in-law’s  home  stood  near 
the  road. 

A  noun  modified  by  a  phrase:  The  Queen  of  England’s 
duties  are  arduous. 

Note.  Except  in  phrases  like  an  hour's  time,  the  day's  work,  the  names 
of  inanimate  objects  are  not  used  as  possessive  nouns.  We  say,  the 
cover  of  the  hook  rather  than  the  hook's  cover. 

[Written  exercise] 

2.  Indicate  a  possessive  relation  between  each  word 
and  the  one  opposite  it,  and  use  the  words  in  a  sentence: 


1 .  the  boys 

2.  the  children 

3.  Mr.  Jones 

4.  John  and  James 

5.  oxen 

6.  Mrs.  Collins 

7.  Charles 

8.  Henry  the  Fifth 

9.  a  lady 

10.  a  squirrel 

1 1 .  Florence 

12.  deer  (plural) 

13.  a  fox 

14.  someone 

15.  daughters-in-law 

16.  Lois  and  May 

17.  Miss  Church 


coatroom 

toys 

house 

canoe  (owned  jointly) 
horns 

automobile 

books 

sons 

gloves 

hoard 

dress 

tracks 

den 

hat 

houses 

hats  (owned  separately) 
classroom 
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12.  Modifiers  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns 

I.  Descriptive  and  Limiting  Adjectives 

1.  Nouns  and  pronouns  may  be  modified  by: 

Descriptive  adjectives:  The  dark  shadows  under  the 
trees  frightened  the  timid  children. 

Limiting  adjectives:  These  trees  are  old.  Each  one 
has  many  branches  which  are  dead. 

With  the  questions  What  kind?  Which  one?  and  How 
many?  in  mind  tell  the  difference  between  descriptive 
and  limiting  adjectives. 

Note.  Limiting  adjectives  include  (i)  the  cardinal  numbers,  such  as 
one,  two,  three,  hundred,  thousand;  (2)  the  ordinal  numerals,  such  as  first, 
second,  third,  fiftieth;  (3)  the  indefinite  articles  a  and  an,  the  definite  ar¬ 
ticle  the;  and  (4)  such  words  as  each,  every,  several,  many,  this,  that. 

2.  Name  the  kind  of  adjective  printed  in  italics  in 
the  first  sentence  in  each  exercise  and  then  expand  the 
second  sentence  so  that  it  includes  an  adjective  of  the 
same  kind: 

1.  The  cheerful  songs  of  robins  greeted  us  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  -  call  of  the  whippoorwill  was  the  last 

sound  that  we  heard  at  night. 

2.  On  the  bushes  in  the  pasture  there  were  a  few  berries. 

In  the  orchard  and  garden  grew  -  kinds  of  fruit. 

3.  The  first  day  of  our  trip  was  rainy.  The  - 

day  was  pleasant. 

4.  The  writing  on  the  envelope  was  legible.  That 

in  the  letter  was  - . 

5.  This  book  with  its  fine  illustrations  would  make 

any  child  happy.  -  book  with  its  fine  print  is 

not  so  attractive. 

6.  The  day  was  cold  and  dark  and  dreary.  The  day 

was  -  and  -  and  - . 

7.  In  the  nearest  field  calves  were  kept.  In  the - 

one  cattle  were  allowed  to  roam. 
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II.  A  Series  of  Adjectives 

1.  Adjectives  are  often  used  in  groups  or  series. 

Example:  The  man  was  old,  bent,  and  feeble. 

When  the  words  in  a  series  are  of  equal  rank,  they  are 
separated  by  commas. 

The  autumn  woods  are  a  glory  of  scarlet,  crimson, 
orange,  and  yellow. 

Behind  the  house  stood  a  lop-sided,  deserted  barn. 

When  the  combination  is  very  familiar  or  when  each 
adjective  modifies  the  whole  expression  that  follows, 
no  comma  is  used. 

On  the  doorstep  we  saw  a  pretty  little  girl. 

The  use  of  the  comma  between  the  last  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  series,  even  when  and  is  expressed,  is  generally 
considered  the  better  form.  If  there  is  a  closer  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  last  two  than  between  the  others  in 
the  series,  the  comma  is  omitted.  Examples: 

For  supper  we  had  milk,  salad,  rolls,  and  gingerbread. 
For  supper  we  had  milk,  salad,  rolls,  and  peaches  and 
cream. 

2.  Decide  where  commas  are  needed;  then  copy  and 
punctuate  the  following  sentences : 

1.  We  entered  a  long  low  comfortable  room  which 
I  decided  was  the  parlor. 

2.  Uriah  was  a  gaunt  high-shouldered  bony  boy  with 
closely  cropped  red  hair. 

3.  The  minister  was  young  tall  slender  and  strikingly 
handsome. 

4.  The  mountains  are  like  granite  walls  covered  with 
woods  full  of  precipitous  cliffs  and  rich  in  moss  and  lichen. 

5.  The  busy  housewife  gave  the  man  some  steaming- 
hot  fragrant  black  coffee  and  a  round  loaf  of  rubbery  bread. 

6.  Here  in  the  shadowy  grotto  it  was  cool  peaceful 
and  safe. 

7.  The  night  was  dark  cold  and  rainy. 
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III.  The  Appositive 

1.  Notice  that  each  modifier  printed  in  italics  in  the 
following  sentences  refers  to  the  same  person  or  thing 
as  that  named  by  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

My  dog,  a  collie ,  is  very  intelligent. 

We  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  or  hurricane. 

We  boys,  both  my  cousin  and  I,  often  go  fishing. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  modify  another  noun  or 
pronoun  referring  to  the  same  person  or  thing  is  called 
an  appositive. 

2.  Find  in  each  of  the  examples  above  the  word  that 
is  modified  by  the  appositive. 

3.  The  appositives  a  collie ,  a  hurricane ,  and  both  my 
cousin  and  I  are  explanatory  modifiers.  Since  in  each 
case  the  appositive  is  not  needed  to  make  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  clear,  it  is  set  off  by  one  or  more  commas. 

4.  Find  the  appositives  in  the  following  exercise;  then 
as  you  copy  the  sentences  use  commas  where  they  are 
needed : 

1.  The  Smiths  our  neighbors  have  gone  South  for 
the  winter. 

2.  Rumpus  our  German  police  dog  is  very  intelligent. 

3.  On  our  way  to  the  Cape  we  called  for  Helen  Warren 
my  cousin. 

4.  Dickens  the  author  of  Oliver  Twist  had  a  childhood 
of  hardship  and  privation. 

5.  The  letter  the  last  one  we  received  describes  my 
aunt’s  trip  through  the  Painted  Desert. 

6.  Yosemite  National  Park  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parks  in  the  world  is  in  California. 

7.  The  bison  or  wild  buffalo  used  to  range  the  prairies. 

8.  Martin  Johnson  has  written  a  remarkable  book 
about  the  lion  king  of  beasts. 

9.  Mrs.  Johnson  his  wife  is  an  expert  shot. 
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The  appositive  is  one  of  the  most  useful  construc¬ 
tions  to  master  for  it  enables  us  to  express  our  thoughts 
briefly.  For  example,  instead  of  saying,  The  hook ,  which 
was  a  thrilling  story ,  was  written  by  a  noted  author,  we 
may  say,  The  hook,  a  thrilling  story,  was  written  by  a  noted 
author. 

5.  Shorten  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  the  use 
of  an  appositive;  then  use  the  appositive  in  sentences  of 
your  own: 

1.  George  Washington,  who  is  called  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  was  a  great  leader  of  men. 

2.  His  mother,  who  was  herself  an  expert  rider,  kept 
a  fine  stable. 

3.  General  Braddock,  who  was  the  commander  of 
the  Colonial  forces,  knew  neither  the  condition  of  the 
country  nor  the  method  of  Indian  warfare. 

4.  Valley  Forge,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  blackest 
period  in  the  war,  is  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

IV.  Words  Modifying  an  Object  Noun  or  Pronoun 

1.  Compare  these  two  uses  of  nouns.  The  first  you 
are  familiar  with  under  the  name  of  predicate  noun.  The 
second  resembles  it. 

A  noun  used  to  complete  the  verb  and  refer  to  the 
subject  noun:  The  man  was  elected  president. 

A  noun  used  to  complete  the  verb  and  refer  to  the  object 
noun.  The  club  elected  the  man  president. 

In  both  sentences  the  word  president  has  the  nature 
of  an  appositive.  In  one  sentence  the  word  president 
refers  to  the  subject  noun  and  in  the  other  to  the  object 
noun. 

When  a  word  completes  the  meaning  of  a  verb  and 
modifies  its  object,  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  predi¬ 
cate  objective,  or  accusative  adjunct. 
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A  predicate  objective  may  be  a  noun  or  an  adjective. 
In  the  sentence,  The  gold  mine  made  the  man  rich ,  the 
adjective  rich  completes  the  verb  made  and  modifies 
the  object  noun.  It  closely  resembles  a  predicate  ad¬ 
jective,  but  instead  of  modifying  the  subject  noun  it 
modifies  the  object  noun. 

2.  Find  the  predicate  nouns,  the  predicate  adjectives, 
and  the  predicate  objectives  in  the  following  sentences. 
Name  in  each  case  the  word  to  which  the  noun  or  adjec¬ 
tive  refers. 

1.  The  river  became  a  torrent. 

2.  The  boys  made  Tom  captain  of  their  team. 

3.  The  child  believed  his  father  a  hero. 

4.  The  plane  was  an  autogiro. 

5.  The  giant  was  a  fearful  ogre. 

6.  The  witch  by  her  magic  made  the  men  swine. 

7.  The  Princess’s  brothers  became  swans. 

8.  The  magician  made  the  bear  a  charming  prince. 

9.  Washington  appointed  Hamilton  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

10.  With  the  publication  of  Pickwick  Papers  Dickens 
became  famous  almost  overnight. 

11.  Parliament  declared  John  Masefield  poet  laureate 
of  England. 

12.  Byrd’s  expedition  to  the  South  Pole  made  the  world 
more  familiar  with  Antarctic  lands. 

13.  The  graceful  Shenandoah  was  once  the  pride  of 
our  navy. 

14.  The  seniors  named  John  Williams  class  historian. 

15.  Although  I  was  terrified,  my  little  brother  thought 
me  brave. 


V.  Descriptive  and  Determinate  Clauses 

1.  A  clause  used  to  describe  or  explain  the  word  modi¬ 
fied  is  called  a  descriptive  clause.  Since  it  gives  only 
an  additional  bit  of  information,  it  can  usually  be  omitted 
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from  a  sentence  without  vitally  affecting  the  meaning. 
For  this  reason  it  is  set  off  by  one  or  more  commas.  Such 
a  clause  is  like  a  descriptive  adjective  or  phrase. 

Descriptive  adjective:  A  green  Cadillac  won  the  race. 

Descriptive  phrase:  A  Cadillac,  painted  green ,  won 
the  race. 

Descriptive  clause:  A  Cadillac,  which  was  painted 
green ,  won  the  race. 

An  adjective  clause  used  to  point  out  or  determine 
what  particular  person  or  thing  is  meant  is  called  a  deter¬ 
minate  clause.  Since  it  limits  or  points  out  something 
it  is  essential  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence,  and 
may  not,  therefore,  be  omitted.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  set  off  by  commas.  This  clause  resembles  a  limit¬ 
ing  adjective  or  phrase. 

Limiting  adjective:  That  roadster  won  the  race. 

Limiting  phrase :  The  car  driven  by  my  brother  won 
the  race. 

Determinate  clause:  The  roadster  that  was  driven  by 
my  brother  won  the  race. 

2.  As  you  read  each  of  the  following  sentences,  decide 
whether  it  contains  a  descriptive  or  a  determinate  clause. 
If  it  contains  a  descriptive  clause,  you  are  to  copy  and 
punctuate  the  sentence. 

1.  Men  who  buy  our  shoes  praise  them. 

2.  Brown  University  which  is  in  Providence  is  co¬ 
educational. 

3.  The  Mississippi  River  which  starts  as  a  clear,  rippling 
brook  becomes  thick  and  muddy  before  it  has  run  half 
its  course. 

4.  The  book  which  I  have  just  finished  is  very  interesting. 

5.  This  book  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Grenfell  is  an 
interesting  account  of  his  work  in  Labrador. 
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6.  Mr.  White  who  was  standing  by  the  rail  said  the 
fish  was  a  porpoise. 

7.  The  man  who  stood  by  the  rail  saw  the  fish  plainly. 

8.  Her  apron  which  was  torn  and  faded  was  tied  in 
the  tree. 

9.  The  apron  which  you  see  in  the  tree  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Tom  Walker. 

10.  The  canoe  which  is  leading  the  rest  is  paddled  by 
my  cousin. 

11.  All  those  who  go  out  for  track  must  practice  running 
daily. 

12.  Mr.  Ellis  who  coaches  track  urges  the  boys  to 
practice  in  the  open  air. 

3.  Combine  the  sentences  in  each  group  by  making 
one  of  them  into  a  descriptive  phrase  or  clause: 

1.  Glacier  National  Park  is  in  Montana.  It  contains 
over  a  thousand  glaciers  and  many  other  wonders. 

2.  Crater  Lake  is  in  Oregon.  It  won  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  its  bed  is  in  an  extinct  volcano. 

3.  Mammoth  Cave  was  made  by  an  underground  river. 
It  is  situated  in  Kentucky. 

4.  Mt.  Everest  is  the  highest  known  mountain  in  the 
world.  It  has  lured  many  climbers  to  attempt  its  ascent. 

5.  The  Blue  Grotto  is  on  the  shores  of  Capri.  Many 
travelers  like  to  row  under  its  low,  arched  opening  and 
marvel  at  the  beauty  of  its  weird  blue  walls. 

6.  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  is  in  Rome.  It  is  the  largest 
cathedral  in  the  world. 

7.  At  dawn  I  saw  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It  was  like  a 
frail  bow  of  shadow  flung  over  the  river. 

8.  Old  Faithful  is  the  most  famous  geyser  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park.  For  sixty-two  years  it  has  not  failed  to 
spout  1,150,000  gallons  of  water  in  the  air  every  sixty- 
five  minutes. 

9.  The  bison  used  to  swarm  over  our  prairies.  Now 
they  are  reduced  to  a  few  herds  protected  in  the  national 
parks. 
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4.  Improve  the  sentences  in  this  paragraph  by  com¬ 
bining  some  of  them.  As  you  copy  the  paragraph,  be 
careful  of  your  punctuation. 

The  heavy  cloud  of  yellow  dust  enveloped  the  emi¬ 
grant  train.  It  seemed  more  and  more  unendurable 
as  the  day  grew  warmer.  The  oxen  swayed  slowly  on¬ 
ward.  Their  heads  were  down.  Their  bloodshot  eyes 
were  staring  straight  ahead.  Bill  Harvey  sat  on  the 
high  seat.  He  leaned  forward  occasionally  to  glance 
at  the  prairie  or  at  the  Platte  River.  The  river  was 
twisting  through  its  myriad  sandbars.  His  motions 
were  listless  but  his  eyes  showed  interest.  Even  the 
heat  and  dust  could  not  lessen  it. 


13.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  Ill 


1.  Find  a  suitable  title  for  this  paragraph,  and  then 
express  the  main  idea  in  a  sentence  or  two: 

Although  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  first  clock 
was  invented  by  Pope  Silvester  II  in  996  a.d.,  clocks 
did  not  come  into  use  in  Europe  until  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  England  the  first  clock  was  put  up  in  West¬ 
minster  in  1288;  one  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  four  years 
later;  and  one  in  St.  Albans  showing  astronomical  changes, 
in  1326.  Gradually  portable  timepieces  were  demanded, 
and  case  clocks  and  watches  were  developed  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  beauty  and  accuracy.  And  yet,  for  all 
our  human  ingenuity,  stars  are  our  real  timekeepers, 
and  the  best  clocks  in  the  world  are  only  relatively  true 
and  must  be  corrected  by  astronomical  observations. 


2.  The  following  letter  might  be  written  in  five  para¬ 
graphs.  Tell  where  each  of  the  last  four  should  begin: 

102  Foote  Avenue 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Dear  Jessica,  °ctober  I4>  1933 

Your  last  letter  made  me  feel  almost  homesick  for 
my  old  classmates  and  envious  of  the  fun  you  are  all 
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having  this  fall.  So  far  I  still  feel  a  little  strange  here, 
but  already  I  am  beginning  to  make  friends.  The  family 
next  door  is  a  jolly  one  and  Dorothy  is  just  my  age.  She 
has  two  brothers  and  a  sister  whom  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  meeting.  Her  mother  has  asked  me  to  supper 
next  Friday  night,  and  I  can  tell  you  all  about  them 
after  that.  Anyhow  I  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  read 
during  the  last  month  and  I  have  had  a  good  time  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  some  of  the  books  I  have  meant  to  read  before. 
The  best  one  so  far,  and  one  you  would  like,  too,  is  Janice 
Meredith ,  a  story  of  the  American  Revolution  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.  Janice  is  a  perfect  heroine  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  having  exciting  adventures  from  which  she  is 
rescued  by  a  brave  and  handsome  hero.  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  say  another  word  about  it  though,  for  I  do  hope 
you’ll  read  it.  There  is  just  a  chance  that  mother  and 
I  shall  be  in  Boston  for  part  of  the  Christmas  vacation. 
I  don’t  like  to  think  of  it  too  much  because  it  may  not 
happen  —  but  oh,  how  I  should  love  to  see  you  all  again! 
Give  my  love  to  the  other  members  of  the  Jolly  Six,  and 
do  write  to  me  often. 

Lovingly  your  friend, 

Margaret  Livingstone 

3.  Give  at  least  two  words  that  might  be  substituted 
for  each  descriptive  word  printed  in  italics  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences: 

1.  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  is  an  interesting  story. 

2.  There  was  something  queer  about  Prester  John. 

3.  Through  long  years  of  wandering  Evangeline  re¬ 
mained  true  to  Gabriel. 

4.  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  outcome  of  The 
Circular  Staircase. 

5.  Frequently  it  is  an  uninterested  reader  that  stamps 
a  book  as  uninteresting. 

6.  Smoky  by  Will  James  is  a  good  story. 

7.  Reds  of  the  Midi  by  Felix  Gras  relates  some  awful 
experiences. 
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4.  Do  a,  b,  and  c. 

a.  Write  the  plural  for  each  of  the  following  words: 
ally,  mouse,  calf,  match,  echo,  radio,  turkey,  tableau. 

b.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of:  boy,  fox,  chicken, 
child,  woman,  deer,  lady,  father-in-law. 

c.  Write  the  definition  of  a  collective  noun;  then  copy 
as  examples  those  given  in  the  following  list: 


crowd 

matchbox 

farm 


audience 

club 

wharf 


city 

government 

street 


5.  Give  the  rules  governing  the  commas  used  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  Before  we  reached  the  house,  twilight  had  fallen. 

2.  She  had  evidently  been  under  a  strain  and  looked 
fatigued,  but  her  earnest  cordiality  and  quiet  beauty 
were  unaltered. 

3.  A  change  in  the  villain’s  manner,  which  we  had 
not  noticed  at  first,  showed  us  that  he  had  been  brought 
to  bay. 

4.  The  man,  a  stranger,  entered  the  house  as  we  were 
leaving  it. 

5.  As  he  stood  looking  at  his  cap,  I  could  not  help 
observing  his  sinewy  hands,  his  honest  brow,  and  his 
good-natured  appearance. 


Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XII. 


Chapter  IV 

NEWSPAPER  MAKE-UP 

1.  Making  a  News  Bulletin  or  Scrapbook 

Material:  A  newspaper  brought  from  home  by  each 
member  of  the  class. 

[Class  discussion] 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  newspapers  in  the 
world  and  the  largest  reading  public.  This  is  due,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  fact  that  our  papers  are  made  to 
appeal  to  people  of  a  wide  variety  of  interests. 

1.  To  which  page  in  the  newspaper  do  you  turn  first? 
What  sections  do  your  father  and  mother  enjoy  most? 
Which  part  does  a  ten-year-old  boy  find  especially  in¬ 
teresting? 

2.  Look  through  the  newspaper  which  you  have  brought 
from  home.  Find  how  many  different  countries  and 
cities  are  mentioned  on  the  first  page.  Examine  the 
other  news  pages  to  see  how  many  more  are  included. 
Find  out  also  how  many  of  the  states  in  this  country  are 
represented  in  the  news.  Dictate  the  names  of  the  states, 
countries,  and  cities  to  a  classmate  as  he  writes  on  the 
blackboard, 

3.  Abbe  Dimnet  says,  in  The  Art  of  Thinking ,  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  page  of  history.  In  what  way  is 
this  true?  Prove  to  what  extent  it  is  true  in  the  paper 
which  you  have  in  your  hands.  Omitting  all  the  acci¬ 
dents,  crimes,  and  unimportant  personal  items,  which 

Note.  In  large  classes  where  the  handling  of  newspapers  might  prove 
inconvenient,  a  teacher  may  suggest  that  the  research  necessary  (see 
Exercise  2)  be  done  at  home. 
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are  simply  gossip  on  a  large  scale,  count  the  number  of 
articles  which  indicate  that  Abbe  Dimnet’s  statement 
is  true. 

4.  Find  what  news  is  included  of  discoveries,  inven¬ 
tions,  elections,  political  issues,  civic  enterprises,  or 
happenings  of  world-wide  importance. 

[Oral  composition] 

5.  With  a  colored  pencil,  mark  four  items  in  your 
newspaper  which  seem  worthy  of  a  place  on  a  news 
bulletin  board.  Select  the  best,  give  the  gist  of  it  to 
the  class,  and  justify  your  choice.  Answer  questions 
like  these:  Why  is  the  article  of  general  interest?  Why 
is  it  important  enough  to  be  remembered  at  least  a  week 
from  now? 

[Keeping  a  record] 

6.  From  day  to  day,  clip  from  newspapers  other  interest¬ 
ing  items  and  submit  them  to  a  committee  appointed 
each  week  to  select  those  that  are  worth  posting.  A 
contributor  who  wishes  to  have  his  clippings  returned 
should  label  each  with  his  name. 

The  returned  clippings  may  be  pasted  in  a  scrapbook 
to  serve  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  most  significant 
news  of  the  period  covered.  This  scrapbook  may  be 
given  a  title  similar  to  the  following: 

Important  Events  of  the  Year  193- 

A  Page  from  Current  History 

On  the  first  page  of  the  scrapbook  a  foreword  which 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  book  should  be  written. 

2.  The  Sections  in  a  Newspaper 

I.  In  preparation  for  this  lesson: 

(1)  Make  a  list  of  the  different  departments  or  sections 
in  a  daily  newspaper,  such  as  Sports  Section,  Financial 
Section,  and  so  on. 
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(2)  Clip  and  label  as  many  different  kinds  of  articles  as 
you  can  find  in  a  week’s  issue  of  any  one  paper.  You 
may  include,  for  example,  such  items  as  cooking  recipes, 
short  stories,  book  reviews,  pictures,  cartoons,  puzzles. 

[Class  discussion] 

2.  Discuss  with  your  class  the  make-up  of  news¬ 
papers,  keeping  in  mind  such  questions  as  the  following: 

1.  Is  the  order  of  the  sections,  or  departments,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  the  same? 

2.  Why  are  some  sections  larger  than  others? 

3.  Why  should  advertising  be  given  so  much  space? 

4.  Why  should  a  paper  contain  so  much  besides  news? 

5.  How  is  a  newspaper  made  to  appeal  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  every  type  of  family? 

[Preparing  arguments] 

3.  Suppose  that  someone  has  said  that  your  news¬ 
paper  is  too  bulky  and  must  be  cut.  In  giving  arguments 
for  the  retention  of  the  household  department,  you  might 
say  that  the  cooking  rules,  menus,  and  household  hints 
help  women  to  become  better  housekeepers;  that,  for 
this  reason,  many  women  read  this  section;  and  that  by 
appealing  to  a  large  class  of  readers  in  this  way  the  sec¬ 
tion  increases  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  What  could 
you  say  in  defense  of  the  section  on  sports? 

[An  informal  debate] 

4.  With  the  help  of  others  in  your  class,  elect  members 
to  act  as  a  “board  of  editors”  to  defend  the  different  de¬ 
partments  in  the  newspaper.  One  person  may  be  chosen 
to  defend  the  section  on  athletics;  another,  the  depart¬ 
ment  including  crossword  puzzles  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment;  another,  the  space  given  to  foreign  news; 
and  so  on.  The  other  members  of  the  class  are  to  assume 
that  the  paper  must  be  cut.  They  will  find  it  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  which  “editors”  succeed  in  convincing  them 
that  their  departments  are  to  be  kept.  The  members 
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of  the  class  acting  as  judges  should,  of  course,  try  to  be 
fair-minded.  They  should  be  governed  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  presented  rather  than  by  their  own  personal  in¬ 
clinations. 

3.  Attracting  Attention  to  a  News  Item 

[Preparation} 

1.  Bring  to  class  three  or  more  news  items  that  have 
interesting  headlines  and  opening  sentences. 

[Class  discussion] 

2.  As  you  read  the  following,  notice  the  order  in 
which  the  events  are  told: 

Stefano  Vacated 

Santo  Stefano,  Italy,  April  8.  Complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  this  2000-year-old  town  of  2400  inhabitants  was 
ordered  today  following  the  collapse  of  its  central  district 
into  the  ancient  caverns  by  which  it  is  undermined. 

A  dozen  houses  tumbled  into  the  gaping  earth  on  March 
30,  and  since  then  fifty  others,  whose  walls  were  cracked, 
have  gradually  fallen  into  ruin.  No  one  was  injured 
in  the  collapse,  for,  at  the  first  rumble  of  the  cracking 
ground  over  the  main  cavern  in  the  town’s  center,  the 
people  fled  to  the  outskirts.  The  outer  circle  of  the 
town  is  still  standing  solidly,  but  it  rests  on  a  dangerous 
crust  of  earth.  The  government  has  ordered  evacuation 
of  these  houses  and  is  planning  to  build  in  a  safe  place 
a  few  miles  away,  a  new  Villa  Santo  Stefano. 

3.  If  you  were  to  tell  the  story  of  the  downfall  of 
Stefano,  it  would  be  natural  for  you  to  give  the  events  in 
a  different  order  from  that  used  in  the  news  item  above. 
What  should  you  say  by  way  of  introduction?  How 
should  you  end  the  story? 

4.  Notice  these  outlines.  How  does  the  order  of  a 
news  item  differ  from  that  of  a  story? 
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Story  Order 


News  Item  Order 


II.  Details  leading  to  the 
main  event 
The  main  event 


I.  Situation 


I.  Main  event  and  con¬ 
clusion 


III.  Conclusion 


II.  Situation  and  other 
details  leading  to  the 
main  event 


5.  The  opening  sentence  in  a  news  item  is  sometimes 
called  the  lead  sentence. 

Such  a  sentence  should  answer  the  questions:  Who? 
What?  When?  Where?  and  sometimes  Why?  also.  If 
all  of  this  information  cannot  be  given  in  a  single  sentence, 
two  or  three  sentences  may  be  used  for  it.  In  this  case, 
the  first  sentence,  in  order  to  grip  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion,  tells  the  most  important  part  of  the  news. 

Roosevelt  Field,  N.Y.,  July  18.  James  Goodwin 
Hall,  New  York  stockbroker  and  war  aviator,  took  off 
at  5:58  this  morning,  Eastern  Daylight  time,  for  a  non¬ 
stop  flight  to  Havana,  Cuba,  in  an  attempt  to  shatter 
the  record  held  by  Captain  Frank  Hawks. 

Who?  James  Goodwin  Hall,  New  York  stockbroker. 

What?  Took  off  on  a  non-stop  flight  to  Havana. 

When?  At  5:58  this  morning,  Eastern  Daylight  time. 

Where?  New  York  (inferred  in  heading). 

Why?  To  shatter  a  record. 

6.  Find  in  the  following  lead  sentences  the  answers 
to  the  questions:  Who?  What?  When?  Where? 

The  School  Council,  at  its  regular  meeting  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall  during  the  home  room  period,  November 
26,  voted  favorably  on  the  removal  of  the  wire  fences 
around  the  walks,  the  installation  of  loud-speakers  in  the 
assembly  hall,  and  student  supervision  of  the  study  rooms. 

Stanley  Boynton,  the  holder  of  the  junior  transcon¬ 
tinental  flight  record  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of 
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the  guest  speakers  at  the  Aviation  Club  which  held  its 
meeting  in  the  lecture  hall  last  Thursday  afternoon. 

7.  The  sentences  in  Exercise  6  were  taken  from  a 
school  paper.  In  what  ways  have  the  students  followed 
the  rules  of  a  real  newspaper?  Why  do  you  suppose 
who  usually  comes  first  in  a  lead  sentence? 

8.  When  you  glance  at  a  newspaper,  how  can  you 
tell  at  once  the  subjects  covered?  Are  all  these  head¬ 
lines  the  same  size?  Why  should  they  vary? 

9.  Headlines,  like  the  titles  of  books,  suggest  what 
follows.  They  serve  as  guideposts,  for  few  people  have 
time  to  read  every  news  item  in  a  paper.  Notice  those 
given  here. 

Drama  Club  to  Present 
Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle 

Club  Workshop  Painting  Scenery 

Drawing  and  Sewing  Classes 
Are  Making  Costumes 

The  Clyde  High  School  Drama 
Club  will  present  Three  Pills  in 
a  Bottle,  by  Rachel  Field,  on  the 
evenings  of  November  11  and  12. 

The  scenery  for  this  play  is  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Drama  Club 
Workshop,  the  members  of  which 
are  diligently  painting  scenery  in 
the  basement  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing.  Sewing  classes  are  making 
the  costumes  designed  by  the  art 
department. 

Note.  The  news  item  at  the  left  above  shows  a  headline  of  a  type  often 
used  in  newspapers.  The  first  section,  in  large  type,  is  called  a  hanging 
indention;  the  second  section,  in  smaller  type,  written  in  three  or  four 
lines,  each  line  shorter  than  the  one  preceding  it,  is  called  an  inverted 
pyramid.  If  the  items  have  not  been  covered  by  the  first  two  sections, 
a  third  is  sometimes  added.  1 


Human  Chain  Saves 

Geese  Held  by  Ice 

Billerica,  Feb.  17  —  The  plight 
of  four  Canadian  geese,  frozen  in  the 
ice  of  the  Concord  River,  sent  eight 
motorists  to  their  rescue  in  a  human 
chain  that  stretched  from  shore  to 
mid -river.  Only  two  of  the  geese, 
all  four  of  which  had  been  banded 
by  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey,  survived,  and  three  of  the 
rescuers  got  an  icy  bath.  The  two 
geese  that  are  left  are  being  held 
until  orders  for  their  disposition 
come  from  the  State  Department 
of  Fisheries  and  Game. 
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10.  Headlines  are  almost  always  short.  Examine  those 
in  the  news  items  in  Exercise  9  to  see  what  parts  of  speech 
predominate.  Which  parts  are  usually  omitted? 

11.  Give  a  headline  that  would  be  appropriate  to  use 
with  each  news  item  printed  in  Exercises  5  and  6. 

12.  Name  some  of  the  events  which  might  be  written 
as  news  items  for  a  school  paper.  Has  your  cooking  class 
given  a  party?  Has  your  football  team  won  a  recent 
victory?  Was  your  Book-Week  program  a  success? 

[Written  composition] 

13.  Write  a  news  item  appropriate  for  a  school  news¬ 
paper  similar  to  the  one  given  on  pages  126-127.  Choose 
for  this  purpose  a,  b,  or  c,  and  make  the  item  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  words  long. 

a.  A  recent  school  event. 

b.  An  event  of  importance  from  current  news. 

c.  An  event  in  one  of  the  books  of  literature  you  have 
studied  at  school.  Use,  for  example, 

“The  Tournament  at  Ashby”  in  Ivanhoe;  “Tor- 
quilstone  Burns”  in  Ivanhoe ;  “The  Assassination  of 
Julius  Csesar”  in  Julius  Ccesar;  “The  Whale  Chase” 
in  Moby  Dick ;  “The  Marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Hunting¬ 
don  and  Edith  Plantagenet”  in  The  Talisman’,  or  “The 
Return  of  Harvey  Cheyne”  in  Captains  Courageous. 

Compose  the  lead  sentence,  write  the  article,  and  make 
a  proper  headline. 

[Proof-reading] 

14.  Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences  in  the  following  news 
item;  then  copy  it  and  insert  the  capital  letters  and  the 
periods  that  are  needed: 

The  Home  Economics  Club  has  recently  completed 
a  project  that  brought  much  praise  to  the  school  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  girls  in  the  sewing  class  numer- 
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ous  articles  of  clothing  have  been  made  and  given  to 
the  Welfare  Bureau  for  the  needy  children  of  the  city 
fifty  dresses  were  made  for  children  ranging  in  age  from 
those  in  the  kindergarten  to  those  in  the  junior  high 
school  and  an  equal  number  of  woolen  pajamas  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  these  articles  of  clothing  was  given  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  American  Red  Cross 

15.  Read  your  news  item  (see  Exercise  13)  first  to  see 
that  you  have  made  a  good  story  of  what  you  had  to 
tell  and  have  chosen  an  interesting  lead  sentence  and 
an  appropriate  headline;  next  to  make  sure  that  your 
sentences  are  correct  in  every  way. 


4.  The  Human  Interest  Story 
I 


[Preparation] 

I.  Find  in  recent  newspapers  three  or  more  stories 
similar  to  the  one  given  below. 


[Class  discussion] 

2.  Occasionally  you  come  across  a  brief  article  in  the 
news  section  which  does  not  tell  of  any  important  happen¬ 
ing,  but  which  has  its  place  there  purely  because  of  its 
human  interest.  The  story,  whether  humorous  or  pa¬ 
thetic,  is  almost  always  universally  appealing. 


Read  the  following: 


Snowbound  Deer  Fed  from  Skies 

Moscow,  Idaho  —  More  than  200  deer,  snowbound 
in  the  picturesque  wilds  of  northern  Idaho,  with  four  feet 
of  loose  snow  covering  their  customary  fodder,  have 
been  fed  from  the  skies.  Along  the  upper  North  Fork 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  River,  about  3000  tons  of  baled  hay 
have  been  tossed  from  a  cabin  plane  to  these  unfortunate 
animals. 
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Mr.  E.  F.  Felmers,  senior  forest  ranger,  directed  this 
flight  and  dropped  the  bundles  of  hay.  To  attract  the 
attention  of  the  ground  crews  who  were  watching  for 
the  plane,  the  bales  were  decorated  with  long  red  stream¬ 
ers.  Ranchers  and  woodsmen  will  store  the  supply 
and  feed  it  to  the  deer  as  they  require  it. 

Is  this  account,  strictly  speaking,  news?  Why  should 
it  be  included  in  a  widely  circulated  daily  newspaper? 

3.  The  following  news  story  was  written  by  a  boy 
who  was  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  in  the  incident 
recorded. 

Jerry’s  Bad  “Break” 

Late  last  Thursday  afternoon  several  plump  pigeons 
perched  comfortably  on  the  ledge  above  the  principal’s 
window,  cooing  and  making  love  as  only  silly  pigeons 
can.  Then  along  came  “Jerry,”  our  janitor,  wander¬ 
ing  around  on  the  third  floor  in  search  of  a  speck  of  dust. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  window  by  the  stairs  he  spied  those 
villainous  birds! 

Pigeons  are  Jerry’s  pet  aversion.  At  once  he  flew 
into  a  rage.  Up  went  the  window.  “Shoo!  Get  off 
there!”  he  shouted.  The  pigeons  merely  cocked  their 
heads,  winked,  and  remained  motionless.  “Shoo! 
Scat!  Vamoose,  ye  blue  demons!”  he  bellowed,  with 
much  waving  of  dust  cloth  and  clapping  of  hands.  And 
still  the  pigeons  cooed  in  unshaken  bliss. 

Jerry’s  rage  knew  no  bounds.  Determined  to  wipe 
out  the  entire  tribe,  the  irate  man  raised  his  short-handled 
brush  (the  emblem  of  his  trade)  and  hurled  it  at  the  mis¬ 
creants.  Down  it  went,  end  over  end,  in  a  volplane 
flight,  Straight  through  the  principal’s  window!  As 
his  secretary  jumped  at  the  crash  of  glass,  she  know¬ 
ingly  exclaimed,  “There!  Jerry’s  hunting  pigeons  again!” 

4.  What  has  been  done  to  make  the  story  lively? 
To  make  it  humorous? 
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[Use  of  graphic  words] 

5.  Notice  that  in  the  following  news  story  the  words 
printed  in  italics  help  to  make  the  scene  vivid: 

Akron,  O.,  July  18.  —  A  half-dozen  huge  gas  bags  will 
drift  lazily  away  from  the  municipal  airport  tomorrow 
carrying  with  them  the  aspirations  of  six  crews  for  the 
national  balloon  championship  and  the  honor  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  United  States  in  this  year’s  international 
Gordon  Bennett  race. 

Two  of  the  bags  will  carry  the  khaki  of  the  army ,  one 
the  blue  of  the  navy ,  and  the  remaining  three  the  colors 
of  civilian  pilots. 

6.  Find  the  words  in  Jerry's  Bad  “ Break"  that  show 
the  author’s  evident  enjoyment  of  the  incident.  What 
words  are  used  to  avoid  a  tiresome  repetition  of  the  word 
pigeon ?  Of  the  word  said  ?  What  characteristic  in 
the  pigeons  is  made  to  form  a  contrast  to  Jerry’s  rage? 

7.  Read  to  the  class  from  one  of  your  news  clippings 
a  sentence  containing  what  you  consider  graphic  words. 

[Selecting  a  topic  for  a  composition] 

8.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  without  something  amusing 
happening  at  school.  This  is  the  kind  of  news  that 
you  enjoy  telling  your  family  at  night.  What  situa¬ 
tions  similar  to  the  following  do  you  recall? 

A  dog  follows  his  master  to  school.  How  does 
the  owner  prevent  his  pet’s  being  sent  home? 

A  hungry  but  courageous  mouse  ventures  into  your 
schoolroom. 

One  of  your  classmates  walks  in  a  dignified  manner 
to  the  front  of  the  room  to  give  a  paper  to  the  teacher, 
and  as  he  approaches  her  desk  his  foot  slips  on  the  oiled 
floor. 

Early  in  the  fall  a  member  of  the  entering  class 
blunders  into  a  faculty  meeting  expecting  to  find  a  group 
of  his  classmates. 
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[Written  composition] 

9.  Plan  a  news  story  that  might  be  printed  in  a  school 
paper.  Use  one  of  the  suggestions  given  here  or  follow 
a  plan  of  your  own. 

a.  Write  a  news  story  based  on  an  incident  similar  to 
those  mentioned  in  Exercise  8. 

b.  Retell  briefly  a  news  story  that  you  have  come 
across  in  a  paper. 

c.  Imagine  yourself  in  the  land  of  your  dreams.  Write 
a  news  story  connected  with  a  “Castle  in  Spain.” 

In  writing  your  story,  keep  to  one  point  of  view.  By 
your  choice  of  words,  and  by  the  use  of  direct  quotations, 
sustain  a  humorous  or  pathetic  tone,  if  that  is  what  you 
desire.  Make  your  account  as  entertaining  as  possible, 
even  if  you,  like  the  author  of  Jerry's  Bad  “Break," 
are  forced  slightly  to  exaggerate  the  incident.  When 
you  have  written  your  account,  compose  a  suitable  head¬ 
line. 


II 

[Proof-reading] 

10.  Show  how  the  awkward  repetition  of  the  same 
word  can  be  avoided  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Long  ago  candle  light  was  the  only  way  of  light¬ 
ing  a  house. 

2.  Mary  said  that  her  mother  said  that  Mary  might 
go  to  the  picnic. 

3.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  roads  were  fine,  and  we 
had  a  fine  time. 

4.  While  the  dog  was  asleep  I  telephoned  to  the  dog 
kennels  to  see  if  any  dog  had  escaped. 

5.  Darkness  came  upon  us  and  as  the  road  through  the 
wood  became  darker,  I  realized  how  dismal  the  dark  pines 
were. 
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11.  Add  to  each  of  these  lists  words  that  may,  on  oc¬ 
casion,  be  used  in  place  of  the  word  that  heads  the  list: 

Said:  exclaimed,  whispered,  sighed 

Got:  obtained,  bought,  received 

Walk:  saunter,  wander,  limp 

Fine  (applied  to  person) :  admirable,  noble,  superior 

Lots  of :  many,  a  large  number 

12.  Choose  appropriate  words  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the 
following  conversation : 

“Father,”  -  Arthur,  who  was  doing  his  algebra, 

“will  you  please  help  me  with  this  example?  Mr.  Oliver 
-  we  must  do  them  all  for  homework.” 

Mr.  Gray  put  down  his  book  reluctantly.  “Which 
problem  is  it?”  he  - . 

“This  one  at  the  top  of  the  page,”  Arthur  - . 

His  father  started  in,  pencil  in  hand.  “Hm-m,  let  me 

see  now,”  he  - .  “I  wonder  if  this  is  the  way.” 

Mr.  Gray  had  forgotten  his  high  school  mathematics, 
so  he  attempted  to  work  out  the  problem  in  all  sorts  of 
difficult  ways  that  seemed  to  Arthur  too  complicated 
for  him  to  attack. 

At  last  Arthur  - ,  “Oh,  Father,  I  don’t  believe 

you  know  any  better  than  I  do!  I  think  you’re  just 
making  up  figures  as  you  go  along!” 

Mr.  Gray  laughed  heartily  and  - ,  “Well,  son, 

you  -  your  teacher  that  I’ll  be  glad  to  hear  you 

-  your  lessons  if  he  will  help  you  study  them!” 

13.  The  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  are  each  a  repetition  of  some  other  word.  Show 
how  these  repetitions  could  be  avoided: 

New  York,  July  9  —  New  York  was  invaded  by  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  fluttering  white  moths  and  winged  ants 
in  the  early  hours  today,  and  for  a  time  countless  people 
thought  they  were  witnessing  a  snowstorm  in  July.  Crowds 
in  Times  Square  gaped  when  the  air  suddenly  became 
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filled  with  the  fluttering  white  insects  which  settled  like 
snow  on  street  lamps,  electric  signs,  and  illuminated 
store  windows.  The  winged  ants  made  their  presence 
felt  by  settling  on  faces,  necks,  and  bare  arms. 

The  white  moths  also  invaded  homes,  hotels,  and  res¬ 
taurants  in  countless  numbers,  and  agitated  householders 
telephoned  the  nearest  police  stations.  The  police 
couldn’t  do  a  thing  about  the  invasion ,  and  the  white 
moths  finally  disappeared  with  the  coming  of  daylight. 

14.  Read  your  news  story  (see  Exercise  9)  to  make  sure 
that  you  have  made  it  as  effective  as  possible.  Criticize 
particularly  your  choice  of  words  and  your  use  of  sen¬ 
tences. 

5.  Writing  an  Editorial 

1.  In  preparation  for  the  following  lesson: 

(1)  Clip  and  bring  to  class  an  editorial. 

(2)  Bring  in  an  entire  editorial  page  from  two  or  more 
different  papers.  Compare  their  appearance,  the  length 
of  the  articles,  and  the  choice  of  subjects. 

(3)  Mark  the  editorials  which  comment  upon  news 
given  in  the  same  paper. 

[Class  discussion] 

2.  Read  the  following  editorial  to  find  its  purpose: 

Policemen’s  Memorial  Day 

At  police  headquarters  tomorrow  morning,  members 
and  friends  of  the  department  will  gather  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
protect  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  policeman  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  public 
servants.  His  is  a  post  of  superlative  importance.  He 
must  be  a  bit  of  a  lawyer,  an  athlete,  a  judge,  and,  upon 
occasion,  a  hero.  Some  of  his  associates  may  be  graft¬ 
ers,  idlers,  and,  sometimes,  perjurers,  because,  after  all, 
they  are  merely  human  beings.  These  men,  however, 
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COURTESY 

Our  school  has  been  fortunate 
during  the  past  year  in  having  some 
distinguished  speakers.  These  men 
have  addressed  us  on  subjects  that 
have  been  both  beneficial  and 
interesting.  While  the  student 
body  for  the  most  part  has  listened 
attentively,  there  has  been  a  grow¬ 
ing  inc’ination  among  a  careless  few 
to  talk  and  carry  on  in  a  manner 
disturbing  to  the  speakers. 

Everyone  in  the  school  should, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  courteous 
to  visitors.  None  should  need  a 
reminder  in  regard  to  this.  The 
good  name  of  The  Franklin  High 
School  is  too  precious  and  much  too 
hard  to  retrieve  to  take  chances  on 
losing  it. 


OUR  BOOK  MAP 

The  special  class  in  English 
has  on  exhibition  in  the  lower 
corridor  a  book  map  which  is 
proving  of  interest  to  the  entire 
school.  The  members  of  this  class 
have  drawn  a  large  map  of  New 
England  on  which  by  means  of 
pictures  and  quotations  they  have 
indicated  some  of  the  books  which 
have  a  New  England  setting.  The 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  for  instance, 
has  under  its  title  a  little  boat  just 
putting  out  from  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  Other  titles  are  Gil¬ 
man  of  Redford  by  William  Stearns 


Davis,  Standish  of  Standish  by  Jane 
Austin,  and  the  Alcott  stories. 

A  NEW  SPORT 

A  new  sport  has  recently  been 
invented.  It  is  a  type  of  fishing 
which  may  be  carried  on  from  a 
second-story  window.  Those  who 
have  participated  in  it  find  that  it 
requires  no  skill  and  very  little 
equipment.  If  you  have  some  time 
you  wish  to  kill,  just  hunt  up  the 
following  things  and  try  the  game: 
a  long  piece  of  twine,  a  wire,  a  few 
walnuts,  and  a  squirrel. 

Go  to  one  of  the  upstairs  windows 
in  your  home,  open  the  window, 
attach  the  wire  to  the  twine  and  the 
nut  to  the  wire  and  let  down  the 
bait  (the  nut)  with  the  string  until 
it  touches  the  ground.  The  squir¬ 
rel  selected  as  the  victim  is  on  the 
ground,  and,  seeing  the  nut,  tries 
to  pick  it  up  and  eat  it.  Of  course 
he  cannot  get  the  nut  loose  because 
he  cannot  bite  through  the  wire. 
Just  as  he  picks  up  the  bait  and 
commences  to  eat  it,  pull  up  on  the 
string  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
squirrel  is  so  interested  in  the  nut 
that  he  does  not  realize  that  he  is 
traveling  through  space  merely 
hanging  to  a  nut.  When  he  arrives 
at  the  top,  distract  his  attention 
slightly  from  the  nut  and  he  will 
leap  to  the  window  sill  into  the 
room.  It  remains  your  problem 
now  to  get  rid  of  him. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

During  the  home-room  period 
last  Wednesday,  the  first  primaries 
of  school  elections  were  held.  To¬ 
morrow  the  candidates,  two  in 
number,  will  be  chosen  for  the  final 
ballot. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  officers 
of  the  Athletic  Association  was  held 
on  Friday  afternoon  in  the  lecture 
hall.  The  officers  met  to  elect  the 
executive  committee,  and  to  start 
the  ball  rolling  for  the  dance  which 
is  to  be  held  in  the  gymnasium  on 
the  afternoon  of  February  the 
ninth. 


The  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
Prize-Speaking  Contest  is  to  be 
given  in  the  assembly  hall  on 
Wednesday,  January  27,  at  a  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  assembly. 


The  Social  Studies  Club  met  in 
the  lecture  hall  last  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  fortunate  in  having 
one  of  the  films  in  The  Chronicles  of 
America  Series  issued  by  Yale 
University.  This  film  was  in  three 
reels  and  depicted  the  struggle  of 
the  Colonial  army  at  Yorktown. 


GOOD  TITLES  FOR  BOOK 
CHARADES 

Blazed  Trail  —  White 
Green  Mantle  —  Buchan 
Moonstone  —  Collins 
Kidnapped  —  Stevenson 
Merrylips  —  Dix 


Mutineers  — •  Hawes 
Beau  Geste  —  Wren 
Twice-Told  Tales  —  Hawthorne 


SOCIAL  HINTS 

Always  keep  your  teaspoon  in 
your  chocolate  or  coffee  cup  so  that 
a  graceful  gesture  on  your  part  will 
enable  you  to  spill  the  hot  contents 
over  yourself  and  your  neighbor. 

Before  spreading  your  bread,  lay 
an  entire  slice  on  the  table  and 
butter  the  surface.  In  this  way 
you  can  do  a  thorough  job  and 
prepare  yourself  for  a  generous 
mouthful. 

In  eating  try  to  keep  your  right 
elbow  on  the  table.  This  position 
will  enable  you  to  cultivate  a 
ducking,  bobbing  motion  with  your 
head.  A  hostess  is  always  pleased 
with  this  sign  of  good  breeding  in 
a  guest. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

To  the  Editor  of  the  School  News 
Dear  Sir: 

In  a  recent  editorial  entitled 
Lunchroom  Chaos ,  you  criticized 
our  class  for  making  disturbances 
in  the  lunchroom.  This  seems  to 
me  unfair,  since  it  is  mainly  the 
older  boys  who  “start  a  friendly 
rumpus,”  and  it  is  they,  also, 
who  “lift”  our  lunches.  Why  is  it 
that  we  poor,  innocent  under-class¬ 
men  are  always  blamed  for  every¬ 
thing? 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  F. 
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are  few  in  number  and  should  not  cause  us  to  overlook 
the  bravery  of  all  others. 

Every  policeman,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  is 
ready  to  give  his  life,  if  necessary.  This  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice  many  members  of  the  department  have  made;  and, 
as  we  pause  tomorrow  to  honor  their  memory,  let 
us  have  a  thought,  also,  for  the  families  to  whom  this 
day  has  a  particularly  tragic  significance. 

3.  The  news  story  gives  facts  without  comment;  the 
editorial  gives  the  editor’s  interpretation  and  criticism 
of  these  facts. 

An  editorial  written  for  a  school  paper  should,  like  the 
following  example,  be  on  a  topic  that  would  interest 
most  of  the  members  of  the  school: 

Toning  Down  a  Radio 

Many  of  us  use  and  enjoy  the  radio  daily,  but  in  doing 
so  we  are  not  always  considerate  of  our  neighbors.  Un¬ 
less  we  keep  the  radio  adjusted  so  that  it  is  soft  and  low, 
others  are  bound  to  hear  it  whether  they  wish  to  or  not. 
Such  thoughtlessness  on  our  part  often  causes  unfriendly 
feelings  and  gives  the  radio  a  bad  reputation. 

In  Holland  so  great  an  objection  to  the  noisy  loud 
speaker  has  been  raised  that  the  government  has  for¬ 
bidden  its  use.  Anyone  over  there  who  leaves  his  radio 
going  full  blast  with  the  windows  wide  open  is  likely  to 
be  visited  by  the  police. 

If  we  in  this  country  could  develop  more  considera¬ 
tion  for  others,  such  a  law  would  never  be  needed  here. 
Everyone  wants  to  use  the  radio  at  times,  but  he  also 
wants  to  be  able  to  hear  the  program  of  his  own  choice 
or  to  have  quiet  in  which  to  work  or  read.  A  little  thought¬ 
fulness  for  others  is  the  best  guarantee  of  “liberty  and 
justice  for  all.” 

What  important  point  is  brought  out  in  this  editorial? 
Why  is  the  editorial  written  as  three  paragraphs? 
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4.  The  following  might  be  used  as  an  outline  for  an 
editorial  on  cultivating  good  manners  at  school.  What 
might  be  said  under  each  topic? 

Good  Manners  at  School 
Introduction : 

1.  Good  manners  defined  as  thoughtful  consideration 
of  other  people. 

2.  The  importance  of  such  manners. 

Development: 

1.  How  this  consideration  may  be  shown  in  the  school¬ 
room: 

a.  By  keeping  in  mind  the  rights  and  needs  of 
other  pupils  and  the  respect  due  all  teachers. 

b.  By  being  ready  to  take  part  in  class  activities. 

2.  How  consideration  may  be  shown  in  a  school  as¬ 
sembly  hall,  in  a  library,  and  in  the  corridors: 

a.  By  quiet  manners  and  the  use  of  a  low  speaking 
voice. 

b.  By  the  conservation  of  school  property. 
Conclusion : 

1.  The  fine  spirit  created  by  good  manners. 

2.  The  influence  on  the  school  as  a  whole. 

[Written  composition] 

5.  Read  the  following  suggestions  and  write  an  edi¬ 
torial  that  would  be  appropriate  for  a  school  paper.  De¬ 
cide  what  you  wish  the  editorial  to  accomplish.  With 
this  purpose  in  view,  make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  you 
will  speak  of  first,  how  you  will  develop  your  point,  and 
what  you  will  have  for  the  last  item  or  the  climax. 

a.  Write  an  editorial  based  on  the  outline  in  Exercise  4. 

b.  Write  an  editorial,  a  paragraph  in  length,  on  some 
such  subject  as  (1)  The  care  of  school  grounds,  (2)  Ap- 
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preciation  of  the  school  orchestra,  (3)  The  need  for  greater 
support  of  school  athletics. 

c.  Find  in  a  current  newspaper  an  editorial  that  is  of 
general  interest.  Quote  from  it  and  give  comments  on  it. 

[Proof-reading] 

6.  After  you  have  finished  your  paper,  read  it  through 
to  make  sure  that  you  have  made  your  point  clear  and 
then  for  sentence  endings  and  for  paragraphing. 

6.  Preparing  an  Article  for  a  School  Paper 

Select  from  the  papers  that  you  have  written  in  your 
recent  lessons  an  article  that  is  suitable  for  a  school  paper. 
Before  submitting  it  to  a  board  of  editors,  read  it  care¬ 
fully.  Mistakes  in  a  manuscript  sent  to  a  printer  are 
costly. 

If  there  is  no  paper  published  in  your  school  and  no 
column  in  your  local  paper  used  for  school  activities, 
your  class  may  make  a  bulletin  board  serve  your  purpose. 
The  editors  in  this  case  will  each  month  post  on  the 
board  articles  which  they  think  most  worthy  of  a  place. 

7.  The  Correct  Use  of  Verbs 

In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  verbs  that  we 
use,  we  need  to  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds 
and  to  be  familiar  with  the  forms  used  to  express  such 
ideas  as  time,  person,  and  number. 

I.  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs 

1.  Notice  that  action  expressed  by  each  verb  in  the 
following  sentences  takes  effect  on  an  object: 

The  postman  left  two  letters. 

The  cat  caught  a  mouse. 

I  remembered  a  quotation. 

When  a  verb  is  used  in  the  way  shown  above,  it  is  called 

a  transitive  verb. 
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You  are  familiar  with  the  syllable  trans  (meaning  across ) 
in  such  words  as  transport ,  transatlantic.  What  is  its 
significance  in  the  word  transitive ? 

2.  Find  in  these  sentences  the  verbs  used  transitively 
and  name  the  object  of  each: 

1.  John  seized  his  skates  and  hockey  stick. 

2.  Before  he  left  he  brought  wood  and  coal  for  his 
mother. 

3.  He  took  Jane  with  him  to  the  skating  pond. 

4.  Jane  wore  a  heavy  sweater  and  carried  warm  mittens 
to  put  on  if  she  was  cold. 

5.  The  boys  made  snowballs  after  they  had  removed 
their  skates. 

6.  Then  they  surrounded  the  fire  and  told  stories. 

3.  Judging  from  the  meaning  of  a  transitive  verb, 
what  should  you  say  was  meant  by  an  intransitive  verb? 

4.  The  same  verb  is  sometimes  used  as  a  transitive 
and  sometimes  as  an  intransitive  verb.  What  makes 
the  difference? 

A  verb  used  transitively:  We  burned  wood  in  the  grate. 

A  verb  used  intransitively:  The  fire  burned  brightly. 

5.  There  are  two  kinds  of  intransitive  verbs: 

Complete  intransitive  verbs:  The  wind  blew.  The 
stars  appeared.  _ 

Incomplete  intransitive,  or  linking,  verbs:  The  day 
was  cold.  The  boys  became  leaders. 

An  incomplete  intransitive  verb  is  completed  either  by 
a  predicate  adjective  modifying  its  subject,  or  by  a  predi¬ 
cate  noun  referring  to  the  same  person  or  thing  as  that 
named  by  the  subject. 

How  can  an  incomplete  intransitive  verb  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  transitive  verb? 
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6.  Define  a  transitive  verb,  a  complete  intransitive 
verb,  and  an  incomplete  intransitive  verb. 

7.  Classify  each  verb  as  transitive,  as  complete  in¬ 
transitive,  or  as  incomplete  intransitive: 

1.  The  horse’s  head  drooped. 

2.  The  groom  found  a  saddle  and  a  bridle  for  him. 

3.  The  brothers  repaired  their  automobile. 

4.  The  men  who  crossed  the  continent  had  many 

experiences.  « 

5.  In  Yellowstone  National  Park  they  encountered 
a  bear. 

6.  The  bear  was  tame. 

7.  The  men  threw  bananas  to  him  and  hurried  away. 

8.  He  ate  these  greedily. 

9.  At  night  the  men  slept  in  tents. 

10.  The  mornings  were  cool,  but  as  the  day  advanced 
it  became  hot. 

II.  The  Two  Forms  of  a  Transitive  Verb 

1.  Find  in  each  sentence  the  words  naming  (1)  the 
doer  of  the  action,  (2)  the  action,  (3)  the  object  receiving 
the  action: 

/ 

1.  King  John  and  his  courtiers  signed  the  Magna 
Charta. 

2.  In  the  steeplechase  Prince  Harry  rode  a  spirited  horse. 

3.  Sir  Oliver  greeted  the  king  with  dignity. 

4.  The  king  occupied  a  gilded  chair  under  a  canopy. 

5.  The  Puritans,  and  all  who  loved  liberty,  praised 
Cromwell  for  his  courageous  act. 

6.  His  enemies  overthrew  the  king. 

7.  Oliver  Cromwell  pronounced  the  judgment  upon 
King  Charles. 

2.  Tell  why  the  verbs  included  in  the  sentences  above 
are  classified  as  transitive  verbs. 

3.  Notice  that  in  the  sentences  given  the  doer  of  each 
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action  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  ‘‘active”;  therefore  each  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the 

active  voice. 

If  a  sentence  is  changed  so  that  the  receiver  of  the  action 
is  used  as  the  subject,  the  subject  becomes  inactive,  or 
“passive,”  and  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  passive  voice. 

A  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice:  A  bird  built  a 
nest. 

A  transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice:  A  nest  was  built 
by  a  bird. 

4.  Tell  which  of  the  verbs  used  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  are  in  the  active  voice  and  which  are  in  the  passive 
voice : 

1.  The  ice  cream  will  be  delivered  by  six  o’clock. 

2.  He  had  discovered  his  mistake. 

3.  These  poems  were  written  by  pupils. 

4.  John  has  written  a  long  paper. 

5.  They  are  offering  Caesar  a  crown. 

6.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  delivered  the  message. 

7.  You  will  soon  hear  the  results  of  the  game. 

8.  The  story  had  already  been  told  me. 

9.  She  has  been  seen  in  Boston. 

10.  A  touchdown  has  just  been  made  by  the  captain. 

5.  When  a  transitive  verb  Is  changed  from  the  active 
to  the  passive  voice,  the  object  becomes  the  subject 
(see  the  examples  In  Exercise  3). 

Change  each  verb  to  the  passive  voice: 

1.  I  praised  the  team. 

2.  Henry  wrote  a  letter. 

3.  Mary  weeded  the  garden. 

4.  Charles  led  the  cheering. 

5.  The  squirrel  ate  a  mushroom 

6.  James  caught  ten  perch. 

7.  A  bee  stung  mother. 

8.  Joe  drove  the  car. 
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6.  Change  each  verb  to  the  active  voice;  that  is,  make 
the  doer  of  the  action  the  subject  of  the  verb: 

1.  Treasure  Island  was  written  by  Stevenson. 

2.  The  repairs  were  made  by  the  Chester  Hill  garage. 

3.  The  alarm  was  rung  in  by  some  boys. 

4.  Mary’s  accompaniment  was  played  by  the  school 
orchestra. 

5.  Seven  hundred  prisoners  were  captured  by  the 
enemy. 

6.  The  cherries  were  picked  by  Alfred  and  Floyd. 

7.  The  first  score  was  made  by  Houghton. 

7.  As  you  complete  the  second  sentence  in  each  exercise, 
keep  the  verb  in  the  same  voice  as  that  used  for  the  main 
verb  in  the  first  sentence: 

Example:  To  a  sentence  like,  For  an  hour  the  hell  was 
lolled  by  the  sexton ,  add,  The  sad  news  was  announced  by  the 
mayor.  The  verbs  was  tolled  and  was  announced  are  both 
in  the  passive  voice. 

1.  During  the  night  the  camp  had  been  visited  by 

bears.  The  food  buckets - . 

2.  While  she  was  washing  dishes,  Mary  broke  a  dish. 

She  also  - . 

3.  In  spite  of  the  blunder  the  town  papers  had  praised 

the  meet.  The  school  paper  also  - . 

4.  Two  English  sparrows  were  watched  very  care¬ 
fully  by  the  invalid.  Their  nest  - . 

5.  First  of  all  the  firewood  must  be  gathered  by  the 

campers.  Then  a  fireplace  - . 

6.  In  the  barn  the  farmer  stored  his  grain.  In  the 

corn  crib  - . 

7.  A  number  of  horses  had  been  rescued  from  the 

burning  stable.  Several,  however,  - . 

8.  Their  winter  hoarding  is  gathered  by  the  muskrats 

from  earliest  spring.  Their  store  - . 

9.  Near  the  water  we  found  iris  in  bloom.  On  the 

hillside  - . 
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10.  When  I  had  seated  myself  at  the  laboratory  table, 
my  teacher  brought  me  a  small  test-tube.  He  also - . 


III.  Tense 


1.  Notice  the  time  expressed  by  the  verbs  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences: 

Verb  in  the  present  tense:  Today  is  Friday. 

Verb  in  the  past  tense:  Yesterday  was  Thursday. 

Verb  in  the  future  tense:  Tomorrow  will  be  Saturday. 

2.  When  is  a  verb  in  the  present  tense?  When  is  it 
in  the  past  tense?  When  in  the  future  tense? 

3.  Give  the  tense  of  each  verb: 

1.  Our  neighbors  are  in  Florida  for  the  winter. 

2.  The  curfew  will  not  ring  tonight. 

3.  He  joined  the  club  in  January. 

4.  The  city  is  building  a  memorial  hall,  which  will 
be  completed  by  fall. 

5.  The  new  turnpike  will  make  a  four-lane  road  for 
twenty  miles. 

6.  The  lecturer  described  the  part  the  South  played  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 


4.  Each  tense  of  a  verb,  present ,  past ,  and  future, 
has  two  forms.  One  is  a  simple  tense;  the  other  is  a 
tense  that  denotes  completed  action.  Since  the  action 
represented  by  the  latter  is  completed,  or  “perfect,” 
the  tense  is  called  a  perfect  tense. 


Simple  Tenses 
Present:  paint 
Past:  painted 
Future:  will  paint 


Perfect  Tenses 

Present  perfect:  has  painted 
Past  perfect:  had  painted 
Future  perfect:  will  have  painted 


5.  In  forming  a  perfect  tense,  we  use  a  participle  with 
an  auxiliary.  The  present  perfect  tense,  indicated  by 
has  or  have,  shows  an  action  completed  before  the  present 
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time.  The  past  perfect  tense,  indicated  by  the  auxiliary 
had ,  shows  an  action  completed  before  some  time  in  the 
past.  The  future  perfect  tense,  indicated  by  will  have 
or  shall  have ,  shows  that  the  action  will  be  completed 
before  some  special  time  in  the  future. 

6.  Prove  that  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  in  the  following 
sentences  are  correctly  labeled: 

Past  perfect:  Last  year  before  the  end  of  the  first  term 
our  team  had  won  seven  games. 

Present  perfect:  The  team  has  won  many  victories 
this  fall. 

Future  Perfect:  Perhaps  after  the  next  game  the  team 
will  have  won  the  league  cup. 

IV.  Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs 

i.  Certain  forms  of  a  verb  are  repeated  in  the  different 
tenses  and  are  therefore  called  its  principal  parts. 

Each  part  is  given  a  name: 

Present :  learn  break 

Past :  learned  broke 

Past  Participle:  learned  broken 

The  past  participle  is  the  form  used  with  such  an  auxiliary 


as  has ,  have,  or  had. 

We  say, 

We  broke 

a  window  or 

We  have  broken  a  window. 

2.  Notice  the  endings  of  the 

past  form 

and  the  past 

participle  in  each  verb: 

Past 

Present 

Past 

Participle 

Regular  verbs: 

laugh 

laughed 

laughed 

serve 

served 

served 

Irregular  verbs: 

write 

wrote 

written 

fight 

fought 

fought 

lie 

lay 

lain 

When  is  a  verb  a  regular  verb?  When  is  it  irregular? 
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3.  Classify  each  verb  as  regular  or  irregular: 


Present 

Past 

Past 

Participle 

Present 

Past 

Past 

Participle 

ask 

asked 

asked 

know 

knew 

known 

come 

came 

come 

play 

played 

played 

do 

did 

done 

see 

saw 

seen 

dress 

dressed 

dressed 

smile 

smiled 

smiled 

drive 

drove 

driven 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

teach 

taught 

taught 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

turn 

turned 

turned 

guess 

guessed 

guessed 

wish 

wished 

wished 

4.  The  following  verbs  are  some  of  those  that  give 
the  most  trouble.  See  if  you  can  write  the  principal 
parts  of  each  one.  Remember  that  the  past  form  is  the 
one  that  can  be  used  with  a  word  like  yesterday ;  and  that 
the  past  participle  is  the  form  used  with  an  auxiliary 
like  have,  has ,  had ,  is,  or  was. 


begin 

come 

drive 

rise 

shrink 

break 

do 

eat 

run 

sink 

bring 

draw 

freeze 

see 

swim 

burst 

drink 

go 

shake 

swing 

5.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  principal  parts 
of  verbs,  we  should  make  sure  that  we  know  those  of  the 
verbs  lie  and  lay. 

Lie  means  to  rest  or  recline.  It  cannot  take  an  object 
and  is  therefore  intransitive.  Its  principal  parts  are 
lie,  lay,  lain. 

The  dog  lies  on  the  rug  whenever  he  has  a  chance. 

The  dog  lay  on  the  rug  last  evening. 

The  dog  has  lain  on  the  rug. 

Lay  means  to  place.  It  requires  an  object  and  is  there¬ 
fore  a  transitive  verb.  Its  principal  parts  are  lay,  laid, 
laid. 

Every  morning  the  woman  lays  the  pillows  on  the 
window  sill  to  air  them. 
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The  woman  laid  the  pillows  on  the  window  sill. 

The  woman  has  laid  the  pillows  on  the  window  sill. 

For  a  further  study  of  these  words  see  Test  B  Practice 
Exercises  in  Chapter  XI. 


V.  Person  and  Number 
I 

Verbs  change  their  form  to  show  their  number.  The 
verbs  is,  was,  has,  and  does  are  singular  in  number;  and 
the  verbs  are,  were,  have,  and  do  are  plural  in  number. 

i.  Notice  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences;  then 
answer  the  questions  below: 

1.  The  sun  is  shining. 

2.  Stars  are  shining. 

3.  Either  John  or  Mary  is  going. 

4.  John  and  Mary  are  going. 

5.  Each  of  the  boys  is  to  go. 

6.  All  of  the  boys  are  to  go. 

7.  A  thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  the  car. 

8.  A  man  with  a  dog  is  waiting  at  the  door. 


What  is  the  number  of  the  verb  used  with  a  singular 
subject?  With  a  plural  subject?  With  singular  sub¬ 
jects  joined  by  and ?  With  singular  subjects  joined  by 
either  —  or ?  With  the  word  all  used  as  a  subject?  With 
an  amount  of  money  regarded  as  a  single  sum?  With 
a  singular  subject,  such  as  the  word  man ,  modified  by 
a  prepositional  phrase,  such  as  with  a  dog ? 


2.  Give  the  number  of  the  verb  that  should  be  used 
with  each  of  the  following  subjects: 


1.  Each  of  the  girls 

2.  Neither  of  the  boys 

3.  A  basket  of  apples 

4.  A  girl  with  her  aunt 

5.  Five  hundred  dollars 


6.  One  of  us 

7.  A  friend  of  mine 

8.  Mary’s  brother 

9.  The  entire  English 
class 
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10.  Not  one  in  the  class 

11.  A  band  of  musicians 

12.  Neither  Andrew  nor 
Henry 

13.  Either  Elizabeth  or 
Anna 

14.  A  few  of  the  children 

15.  A  boy  with  a  friend 


16.  The  men  on  board  the 
ship 

17.  All  the  boys 

18.  Two  dimes  and  a 
nickel 

19.  A  check  for  ten  dollars 

20.  Alice  with  her  cousin 

21.  Two  horses 


3.  A  verb  also  changes  its  form  to  denote  whether  its 
subject  is  the  person  speaking,  the  person  spoken  to, 
or  the  person  spoken  of. 


Singular 

First  person :  I  am  writing 
Second  person:  You  are 
writing 

Third  person:  He  is  writ¬ 
ing 


Plural 

First  person :  We  are  writ¬ 
ing 

Second  person:  You  are 
writing 

Third  person :  He  is  writing 


When  is  a  verb  in  the  first  person?  When  is  it  in  the 
second  person?  When  is  it  in  the  third  person? 

What  auxiliary,  or  ‘‘helping  ”  word,  is  used  above  with  the 
verb  writing  in  the  first  person  singular?  In  the  second 
person  singular?  In  the  third  person  singular?  What 
auxiliary  is  used  with  all  three  persons  in  the  plural? 


II 

1.  By  giving  examples,  show  that  you  understand  the 
meaning  of  each  of  these  rules: 

A  plural  verb  is  used  with  the  pronoun  you  no  matter 
how  many  persons  it  refers  to.  Example:  Mary,  are 
you  going? 

With  a  subject  in  the  third  person  singular  the  following 
contractions  should  be  used:  isn’t,  doesn’t,  hasn’t,  wasn’t. 
Examples:  He  isn't  here.  This  book  doesn't  belong  to 
me.  Nancy  hasn't  her  work  done.  She  wasn't  ready. 
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In  questions  the  auxiliary  shall  (not  will )  is  almost 
Invariably  used  with  a  subject  in  the  first  person. 

Examples : 

Shall  I  wait  for  you?  Shall  we  be  promoted? 

When  the  reference  is  to  a  mere  future  event  the  auxil¬ 
iary  shall  is  used  in  the  first  person  and  will  in  the  second 
and  third.  Examples: 

First  person:  I  shall  be  fourteen  years  old  on  my  next 
birthday. 

Second  person:  You  will  be  fifteen,  will  you  not? 

Third  person:  John  will  be  thirteen. 

In  all  promises,  threats,  commands,  and  other  forms 
of  determination  the  auxiliary  will  is  used  in  the  first 
person  and  the  auxiliary  shall  in  the  second  and  third. 

First  person:  I  will  surely  be  present,  I  promise  you. 

Second  person:  You  shall  go,  I  say.  Nothing  can 
prevent  it. 

Third  person:  Herbert  shall  stay  at  home  until  he 
finishes  his  work. 

Since  very  few  people  make  mistakes  in  the  use  of  the 
auxiliary  shall  or  will  except  in  the  first  person,  all  that 
one  has  to  do  to  keep  straight  on  the  rules  given  above 
is  to  keep  in  mind  these  simple  directions: 

1.  With  a  subject  in  the  first  person  use  shall  in  all 
statements  expressing  mere  futurity  and  in  all  questions. 

Examples:  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you.  We  shall 

be  most  happy  to  accept  your  invitation.  Shall  we 

go  now? 

2.  In  questions  with  the  word  you  as  the  subject  use 
the  auxiliary  expected  in  the  answer.  Examples: 

Shall  you  be  there?  Yes,  I  shall. 

Will  you  surely  come?  Yes,  I  will. 
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3.  In  quoting,  use  the  form  that  is  correct  when  the 
exact  words  of  the  speaker  are  given. 

Examples:  He  says,  “I  shall  go”  or  He  says  that 

he  shall  go.  He  says,  “I  will  surely  go”  or  He  says 

that  he  will  surely  go. 

2.  Although  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  should 
and  would  resemble  those  for  shall  and  will ,  they  are 
not  so  strictly  followed. 

With  the  help  of  these  examples,  state  the  rules: 

Expressing  mere  futurity:  I  should  wait,  if  I  were  John. 

In  questions  with  you  as  the  subject:  Should  you  be 
pleased  if  this  happened?  Yes,  I  should.  Would  you 
be  willing  to  go  if  you  were  I?  Yes,  I  would. 

In  quotations:  He  said,  “I  will  be  ready.”  He  said 
that  he  would  be  ready.  He  said,  “I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  go.”  He  said  that  he  should  be  most  happy  to  go. 

Note.  In  “if”  clauses  the  rules  vary  from  those  applicable  elsewhere. 
Use  would  for  all  three  persons  to  denote  inclination  and  should  to  denote 
futurity.  1.  Where  a  matter  of  willing  is  involved:  First  person,  If  I 
would  go,  others  would.  Second  person,  If  you  would  only  go,  others  would. 
Third  person,  If  he  would  only  go,  others  would.  2.  Where  mere  futurity  is 
expressed:  If  I  should  go,  I  should  have  to  hurry;  If  you  should  go,  you 
would  have  to  hurry;  If  he  should  go,  he  would  have  to  hurry. 

VI.  Mood 

1.  Notice  the  manner  in  which  a  thought  may  be 
expressed : 

As  an  assertion  or  a  statement  of  fact:  Water  runs 
down  hill. 

As  a  question  regarding  a  fact:  Does  water  run  down 
hill? 

As  a  supposition  contrary  to  fact:  If  I  were  you,  - 

As  a  command:  Answer  the  telephone. 

A  verb  used  to  state  a  fact  or  ask  a  question  is  in  the 
indicative  mood.  A  verb  used  to  express  a  supposition 
contrary  to  fact,  or  the  truth  of  which  is  doubted,  is  in 
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the  subjunctive  mood.  A  verb  used  to  give  a  command 
is  in  the  imperative  mood: 

The  only  one  of  these  three  moods  or  forms  of  a  verb 
that  requires  attention  is  the  subjunctive  mood. 

The  following  forms  are  used: 

If  I  (or  we)  were  If  he  (she,  or  it)  were 

If  you  were  If  he  (she,  or  it)  would 

2.  Show  that  the  following  suppositions  are  each  con¬ 
trary  to  fact  and  require  the  subjunctive  mood: 

1.  If  it  were  Saturday,  we  should  go  on  a  hike. 

2.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  accept  the  invitation. 

3.  If  Mary  were  older,  she  could  go. 

4.  If  pedestrians  were  more  cautious,  there  would 
be  fewer  accidents. 

5.  If  the  tide  were  high,  the  boat  would  set  sail. 

6.  If  John  would  only  hurry,  but  he  won’t,  he  would 
not  always  be  late. 

3.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  like  those  above.  In 
some  of  them  tell  what  you  would  do  (1)  if  you  could 
be  someone  else;  (2)  if  you  were  given  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars;  (3)  if  you  were  given  a  trait  or  talent  that  you  desire. 

8.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test  B.  First  Form. 

Use  of  the  Verb 

Copy  and  complete,  using  is  or  are : 

1.  There  -  no  two  ways  about  it. 

2.  Either  Jack  or  one  of  his  brothers  -  going 

with  us. 

3.  The  number  of  baseball  fans  - -  increasing. 

4.  Will  everyone  who  -  going  take  the  4:15 

train? 

Use  was  or  were  in  each  blank: 

5.  One  hundred  dollars  -  the  sum  asked. 
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6.  Posters  announcing  the  entertainment -  placed 

in  shop  windows. 

7.  The  plumber  and  his  assistant  -  working  in 

the  basement. 

8.  The  coach  with  all  the  members  of  the  team - on 

the  field. 

Use  in  each  blank  one  of  the  words  given  below  Num¬ 
ber  13: 

9.  -  either  of  the  boys  on  time? 

10.  Neither  he  nor  I -  to  go. 

11.  My  sister  -  like  to  play  tennis. 

12.  -  one  of  the  boys  been  heard  from? 

13.  If  I  -  you,  I  should  go. 

weren’t  am  don’t  hasn’t  was 

^wasn’t  are  doesn’t  haven’t  were 

Fill  each  blank  with  shall  or  will : 

14.  -  I  call  for  you? 

15.  We  -  be  glad  to  accept  your  invitation. 

16.  If  you  will  wait  a  minute,  I  -  help  you. 

17.  I  -  go!  I  am  determined  on  that. 

18.  -  you  be  disappointed  if  we  decide  not  to  go? 

Yes,  I  shall. 

Use  should  or  would  in  each  of  the  blanks: 

19  - yOU  iike  go?  Yes,  I  should. 

20.  It  would  be  fun  if  we  -  happen  to  meet. 

In  completing  these  sentences,  use  words  from  the 
list  below  Number  25: 

21.  If  you  are  tired,  - down  for  a  minute. 

22.  The  tools  must  have  -  there  a  long  time. 

23.  The  cat  is  -  near  the  fire. 

24.  The  dog - looking  at  his  master. 

25.  Try  this  chair.  I  have  been  -  here  too  long. 

lie  laid  lying  sat  sitting 

lay  lain  laying  set  setting 
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Use  words  from  below  Number  30  in  filling  these  blanks: 

26.  Paul’s  sweater  -  in  washing. 

27.  We  have  -  nearly  three  hundred  miles  today. 

28.  The  men  -  their  work  before  seven  o’clock. 

29.  After  going  timidly  up  the  steps,  Mary  -  the 

doorbell. 

30.  The  lost  boys  had  -  their  misfortune  bravely. 

shrunk  drove  began  rang  bore 

shrank  driven  begun  rung  borne 

For  Test  B  Practice  Exercises  see  Chapter  XI. 

9.  The  Modifiers  of  a  Verb 

The  modifiers  of  a  verb  may  be  any  one  of  the  following : 
An  adverb:  A  deer  runs  swiftly. 

A  noun  used  as  an  adverb:  The  package  weighed  a 
pound. 

A  prepositional  phrase:  Our  dog  swam  across  the  creek. 
An  infinitive  (answering  the  question  why?):  To  avoid 
danger ,  the  boys  kept  near  the  shore. 

A  clause:  The  wheat  grew  abundantly  where  the  soil 
was  fertile. 

1.  With  the  help  of  the  list  above,  classify  the  adverbial 
modifiers  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell  what  each 
modifies : 


1.  The  colonists  seldom  traveled.  2.  When  they 
did  they  generally  went  by  water.  3.  Sailing  vessels 
were  frequently  used.  4.  The  time  that  a  man  reached 
his  destination  depended  altogether  on  the  wind.  5.  To 
avoid  this  uncertainty,  some  venturesome  travelers 
preferred  travel  by  land.  6.  To  accommodate  these 
people,  a  lumbering  stagecoach  ran  once  a  week  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  7.  These  coaches  traveled 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
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2.  Notice  in  the  following  sentences  how  the  position 
of  the  word  only  affects  the  meaning: 

Roger  has  only  three  pencils. 

Only  Roger  has  three  pencils. 

3.  Where  should  a  modifier,  such  as  the  word  only , 
be  placed  if  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  to  be  made 
clear? 

4.  Why  should  we  say,  I  have  only  a  little  time  to  spare 
and  not  I  only  have  a  little  time  to  spar  el 

5.  In  general,  we  place  a  modifier  near  the  word  modi¬ 
fied  by  it;  but  to  avoid  confusion  that  comes  from  plac¬ 
ing  two  modifiers  together  we  may  frequently  transfer 
one  of  them  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

In  place  of  the  sentence,  The  hoys  played  ball  on  the 
vacant  lot  near  the  school  in  the  spring ,  we  may  write  In 
the  spring  the  boys  played/  ball  on  the  vacant  lot  near  the 
school. 

6.  Recast  each  of  these  sentences  in  such  a  way  that 
one  of  the  modifiers  is  placed  at  the  beginning: 

1.  An  old  man  lived  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  in 
a  little  hut  with  his  dog. 

2.  The  children  spent  all  of  their  spare  time  out  of 
doors  playing  games  after  school  in  the  summer  time. 

3.  He  hoisted  a  flag  bearing  the  words,  “Don’t  give 
up  the  ship,”  over  the  vessel  before  the  fight  began. 

4.  She  started  down  the  hill  one  evening  a  little  later 
than  usual  to  watch  for  the  train. 

5.  There  lived  far  to  the  East  in  days  of  old  an  Arab 
who  had  three  sons  whom  he  dearly  loved. 

6.  The  passengers’  lives  were  endangered  twice  and 
again  by  fog  and  storm  in  the  seven  days’  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic. 

7.  A  ship  was  driven  on  the  rocks  off  the  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land  during  a  terrible  storm  at  sea  and  battered  to  pieces. 
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8.  We  found  a  sheltered  place  when  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  built  a  great  fire,  and  cooked  our  supper. 

7.  As  you  rewrite  the  following  sentences  add  at  least 
two  modifiers  for  each  verb  printed  in  italics.  Include, 
wherever  you  can,  a  clause: 

1.  Cars  are  passing. 

2.  Hockey  players  skim  over  the  ice. 

3.  The  great  airships  sailed  overhead. 

4.  The  giant  locomotive  toiled  up  the  grade. 

5.  The  rabbit  hopped. 

8.  Criticize  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  each  sen¬ 
tence;  then  star  the  sentence  that  you  regard  as  your 
best. 


10.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  IV 

1.  Write  an  appropriate  headline  for  this  news  story: 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  7  (AP) — The  untiring 
devotion  of  an  aged  woman  to  her  blind  son  has  cul¬ 
minated  in  an  event  which  has  set  all  Sweden  ringing 
with  the  praise  of  Nils  Juringius,  a  young  mathematician 
who  has  been  sightless  from  birth.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  highest  degree  which  Stockholm  University  can  give 
—  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Dr.  Juringius  developed  a  thesis  on  "symmetric  func¬ 
tions”  after  many  years  of  hard  work  and  research.  His 
achievement  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  assistance  of  his  old  mother.  For  years  she 
read  aloud  to  him  and  acted  as  his  secretary. 

2.  Find  at  least  five  picture-making  words  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  selections  and  make  a  list  of  them: 

There  was  a  dark  gloom  in  my  solitary  chamber  when 
at  length  I  returned  to  it.  The  howling  of  the  wind, 
the  rattling  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  roaring  in 
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the  chimneys  were  worse  than  in  the  morning.  The  house 
that  sheltered  me  seemed  to  rock  and  the  tumult  of  the 
sea  filled  me  with  terror. 

3.  Identify  each  verb  printed  here  in  italics  as  transitive 
or  intransitive  and  as  regular  or  irregular;  then  give  its 
principal  parts: 

The  sentinel  on  guard  watched  the  roadway. 

The  man’s  gun  lay  beside  him. 

Sugar  cane  was  raised  on  the  large  plantations  in  the 
lowlands  near  the  river. 

Cattle  were  driven  to  market  and  sold. 

In  summer  I  often  rise  at  four  to  go  fishing. 

The  boys  sometimes  carry  their  lunches  with  them. 

Carl  rode  his  bicycle  in  the  procession. 

Joyce  swam  to  the  float  and  dived  into  the  deep  water. 

4.  Which  of  the  verbs  in  the  sentences  above  are  in 
the  passive  voice? 

5.  Explain: 

Why  shall,  and  not  will,  is  used  in  the  sentence, 
If  I  sit  in  this  draft,  I  shall  catch  cold. 

Why  should,  and  not  would,  is  used  in  the  sentence, 
I  should  he  ahead  of  them,  if  I  started  before  eight. 

Why  lain,  and  not  laid,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  The 
child  had  lain  on  the  grass  and  gone  to  sleep. 

Why  were,  and  not  was,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  If  it 
were  earlier  in  the  day,  we  could  go  now  and  get  hack  be¬ 
fore  dark. 

Why  looked,  and  not  looks,  is  used  in  the  sentence, 
The  hoy  climbed  the  stepladder,  opened  the  door,  and  looked 
into  the  cupboard. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XII. 


Chapter  V 

SIGNPOSTS  AND  ROADWAYS 

1.  Definitions  that  Classify  and  Describe 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  If  a  normal,  healthy  baby  were  left  alone  on  a  des¬ 
ert  island  with  food  and  shelter  and  protection  from 
beasts  so  that  he  could  live  and  thrive,  his  mind  would 
never  develop  much  beyond  that  of  a  baby’s.  Most  of 
the  mentality  we  possess  is  attained  through  living  in  a 
social  world,  where  we  have  the  benefit  of  past  learning 
on  which  to  build  our  future  progress. 

In  this  daily  contact  with  other  people,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  called  upon  to  answer  questions  and  to  give  ex¬ 
planations.  When  we  fail  to  express  ourselves  clearly 
we  often  cause  confusion  and  extra  trouble.  To  do 
important  work  and  to  hold  positions  of  authority,  we 
should  develop  orderly  minds  and  be  able  to  be  definite 
and  accurate  in  what  we  say.  A  special  gift  is  required 
to  write  a  story  well,  but  all  of  us  can  learn  to  give  a 
straightforward  explanation  of  anything  which  we  really 
understand. 

2.  The  simplest  explanation  is  a  definition;  the  brief¬ 
est  definition  is  a  person’s  name.  The  ancient  Scan¬ 
dinavians,  for  instance,  called  a  boy  Olaf  Ericsson,  mean¬ 
ing  Olaf,  son  of  Eric;  Olaf  Ericsson’s  son’s  name  would 
have  been  John  Olaffson.  What  would  his  son’s  name 
have  been?  Modern  names  are  acquired  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thomas  Jones,  for  instance,  means  Thomas 
in  the  Jones  family. 

3.  A  word  is  defined  by  the  same  principle.  Every 
article  you  see  belongs  to  a  family.  Its  name  distin- 
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guishes  it  from  other  members.  There  is  a  large  group 
of  articles  with  furniture  as  a  family  name.  What  are 
some  of  the  individuals  which  belong  to  this  family? 
Each  individual  has  special  characteristics  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  its  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  first  step  in  any  definition  is  to  place  the  article  de¬ 
fined  in  its  family;  the  second,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  members  of  the  same  group  by  giving  its  appear¬ 
ance,  material,  and  use. 

Here  is  what  the  dictionary  says  about  one  of  our 
pieces  of  furniture,  the  table. 

1.  (Classification)  A  table  is  an  article  of  furniture 

2.  (Description)  having  a  smooth  flat  top  fixed  on  legs. 

In  this  definition  of  fifteen  words  we  are  told  all  that 
we  need  to  know  in  order  to  recognize  a  table. 

4.  Look  about  you  at  objects  in  the  room.  To  what 
large  class  or  family  does  a  bookcase  belong?  A  diction¬ 
ary?  A  knife?  Ink?  A  vase?  A  telephone?  Complete  the 
definition  of  the  articles  you  have  classified  above,  using 
the  definition  of  a  table  as  a  model. 


5.  Each  article  defined  above  may  be  described  in 
a  single  sentence,  but  not  everything  can  be  explained 
so  briefly.  Often  a  more  complicated  form  must  be 
used  in  order  to  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  object 
which  is  to  be  defined.  Compare  these  descriptive 
definitions: 


Coracle:  a  small  boat  made  by  covering  a  wicker  frame 

with  hide,  cloth,...  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  still 

used  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  ^  . 

Webster  s  Dictionary 


“ — a  rude,  lopsided  framework  of  tough  wood,  and 
stretched  upon  that,  a  covering  of  goat  skin,  with  the 
hair  inside.  The  thing  was  extremely  small,  and  I  can 
hardly  imagine  that  it  could  have  floated  with  a  full- 
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sized  man.  There  was  one  thwart  set  as  low  as  possible, 
a  kind  of  stretcher  in  the  bows,  and  a  double  paddle 
for  propulsion.” 


Treasure  Island  —  Stevenson 


6.  Which  of  the  definitions  of  the  coracle  gives  a 
clearer  picture?  What  has  been  used  to  accomplish 


this? 


7.  Read  this  definition;  then  answer  the  questions 
given  below: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a  legislative  body, 
regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  power  in  American 
government.  It  consists  of  ninety-six  senators,  two  from 
each  state,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  The  Senate  has  a  share  in  the  power  of  all  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  —  Legislative,  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  Judicial.  First,  no  bill  may  become  a  law 
without  its  approval;  second,  it  must  approve  of  the 
presidential  nominations  to  the  federal  offices  and  must 
ratify  by  a  two-thirds  majority  any  treaty  before  it  may 
become  effective;  third,  it  may  sit  as  a  court  of  impeach¬ 
ment  when  federal  officers  are  tried. 

In  what  way  has  this  followed  the  rule  for  making 
a  definition?  Which  of  the  two  necessary  steps  is  the 
one  always  elaborated?  Why? 


[Written  composition] 


8.  Choose  from  the  following  five  or  more  subjects 
and,  with  the  directions  above  in  mind,  define  each: 


A  handicap 

A  fire  hazard 

The  water  commission 

A  jester 

Trawl  fishing 

The  ptarmigan 

A  friend 

School  citizenship 


A  good  sport 
A  gentleman 


A  feudal  lord 
The  crusades 
Bird  banding 
Courage 


A  hornbook 


The  school  board 
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Avoid  beginning  your  definition  by  saying, 

“A  traffic  jam  is  when  - ”  or 

“Pudding  stone  is  where  - ” 

Do  you  know  why  such  expressions  are  ungrammat¬ 
ical? 

9.  Select  from  the  definitions  that  you  have  made 
the  most  interesting  ones.  Write  them  in  your  note¬ 
book. 


2.  The  Use  of  Contrasts 


I 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  What  contrasting  ideas  are  presented  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  Be  slow  to  promise  and  quick  to  perform ?  Pick 
out  the  antonyms  (words  opposite  in  meaning).  It 
is  the  use  of  these  that  makes  the  idea  so  forceful  with 
so  few  words. 

2.  Find  in  Column  B  an  antonym  for  each  word  in 
Column  A. 


A 

B 

wise 

sad 

expensive 

true 

gay 

easy 

false 

peace 

success 

foolish 

war 

loss 

difficult 

cowardly 

first 

cheap 

gain 

last 

brave 

failure 

3.  Find  the  contrasting  ideas  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is  golden. 

2.  To  a  little  mind  nothing  is  great;  to  a  great  mind 
nothing  is  little. 
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3.  In  the  spring  the  farmer  prepares  the  soil  and  plants 
his  seeds;  in  the  fall  he  gathers  in  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

4.  Train  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

5.  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

6.  “Better  be  first,”  he  said,  “in  a  little  Iberian  vil¬ 
lage  than  second  in  Rome.” 

4.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  in  which  you  con¬ 
trast  objects,  ideas,  or  feelings.  You  may,  if  you  wish, 
use  the  words  in  Exercise  2  to  help  you. 

5.  We  are  frequently  asked  to  explain  the  difference 
between  two  things  enough  alike  to  be  confused  by  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  them.  For  instance,  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  asks  an  Easterner  the  difference  between  a  snow- 
shoe  and  a  ski. 

“Both,”  is  the  reply,  “are  used  for  walking  over  the 
surface  of  snow.  The  snowshoe  is  usually  a  net  work 
of  sinew  in  a  wooden  frame  something  the  shape  of  a 
tennis  racket  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  long  and 
a  little  over  a  foot  wide.  This  is  fastened  on  the  foot 
by  a  strap  across  the  toes.  The  ski  is  a  wooden  runner 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  long  and  four  and  a  half  to  six 
inches  wide.  This  is  attached  to  the  foot  by  a  strap 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  snowshoe.  The  former  is 
better  for  walking  or  climbing,  especially  in  rough  places 
or  where  there  is  deep,  loose  snow;  the  latter,  for  sliding 
over  snow  crust  or  over  ice. 

What  is  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  thought? 
Why  is  the  information  given  in  one  paragraph?  What 
sentence  serves  to  unify  the  description? 

6.  Choose  articles  from  the  following  list  and  name 
some  of  the  things  that  might  be  said  in  contrasting 
their  characteristics: 

1.  A  dory  and  a  skiff 

2.  A  Jersey  cow  and  a  Holstein 
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3.  A  toad  and  a  frog 

4.  An  elm  and  a  maple  tree 

5.  An  airplane  and  a  hydroplane 

6.  A  gorge  and  a  glen 

7.  Wheat  and  rye 

8.  Bravery  and  daring 

9.  Burlesque  and  comedy 

10.  Ice  hockey  and  field  hockey 

7.  If  you  were  to  write  a  paragraph  contrasting  the 
toad  and  frog,  you  might  use  as  an  introductory  sentence : 

Although  the  toad  and  frog  resemble  each  other  some¬ 
what  in  outer  appearance ,  they  are  quite  different. 

Give  sentences  that  might  be  used  to  introduce  one 
of  the  other  contrasts  asked  for  above. 

8.  Often  we  can  explain  what  we  mean  by  comparing 
a  thing  less  well  known  with  something  with  which  we 
are  already  familiar.  The  difference  between  this  method 
and  that  of  contrast  is  largely  one  of  point  of  view.  In 
comparisons  we  speak  of  the  points  of  likeness;  in  con¬ 
trasts,  of  the  points  of  dissimilarity.  However,  both 
methods  are  frequently  combined.  In  order  to  make 
a  successful  comparison  or  contrast  there  should  be  at 
least  one  outstanding  feature  in  common.  You  can 
neither  compare  nor  contrast  two  things  as  unlike  as 
an  elephant  and  a  pin. 

9.  The  dictionary  gives  the  following  definition  of 
the  koala: 

An  Australian  arboreal  marsupial,  called  also  bear 
or  native  bear.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  with  no  obvious 
claws.  It  is  awkward  and  sluggish,  and  feeds  upon 
eucalyptus  leaves. 

How  much  easier  to  understand  is  this  definition  from 
The  National  Geographic  Magazine : 
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If  an  imaginative  child  could  be  transported  from 
a  visit  to  an  American  toy  shop  to  the  midst  of  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  eucalyptus  forest,  and  there  shown  for  the  first 
time  the  Australian  native  bear,  or  koala,  climbing 
among  the  branches  and  nibbling  the  leaves,  he  would 
be  hard  to  convince  that  the  teddy  bears  he  had  been 
inspecting  had  not  been  brought  magically  to  life;  for 
the  koala,  with  his  round,  roly-poly  body,  short  arms  and 
legs,  and  pointed  nose,  is  the  living  prototype  of  the 
jolly  toy  bear  that  helps  make  Christmas  morning  merry 
in  many  an  American  nursery. 

[Written  composition] 

10.  Write  a  brief  description  comparing  two  objects. 
Choose  a,  b,  or  c. 

a.  Use  one  of  these  introductory  sentences  or  a  similar 
one  of  your  own  and  write  a  paragraph: 

The  difference  between  an  airplane  and  a  hydroplane 
is  suggested  by  the  names  of  the  machines. 

Both  the  elm  and  the  maple  tree  are  used  frequently 
for  shade. 

Where  burlesque  ends  and  comedy  begins  is  some¬ 
times  hard  to  distinguish. 

As  a  game  ice  hockey  has  a  close  rival  in  field  hockey. 

b.  Show  how  two  breeds  of  dog  resemble  each  other 
and  how  they  differ.  First  think  of  a  good  introductory 
sentence. 

c.  Write  a  description  similar  to  the  one  comparing 
the  koala  to  a  teddy  bear.  Choose  a  native  animal  such 
as  a  porcupine,  an  opossum,  or  a  raccoon. 

II 

[Proof-reading] 

11.  In  speaking  of  a  field  sparrow  we  might  use  two 
sentences : 

A  field  sparrow  is  a  bird  seen  frequently. 

It  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground. 
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Or  better  still  we  might  combine  the  two  sentences 
in  either  of  the  following  ways: 

By  subordinating  one  thought.  The  field  sparrow, 
which  is  a  bird  seen  frequently,  builds  its  nest  on  the 
ground. 

By  using  an  appositive:  The  field  sparrow,  a  bird  seen 
frequently,  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground. 

12.  Two  sentences,  such  as  The  male  hummingbird 
has  gaily  colored  plumage  and  The  female  is  a  dull  olive 
green,  since  they  form  a  contrast,  may  be  combined  by 
the  use  of  the  word  but. 

The  male  hummingbird  has  gaily  colored  plumage,  but 
the  female  is  a  dull  olive  green. 

13.  Show  how  the  sentences  in  each  exercise  may  be 
combined : 

1.  The  blue  jay  is  a  handsome  bird.  Other  birds 
do  not  like  him  for  he  steals  their  eggs. 

2.  The  wren  is  a  friendly  bird.  It  builds  its  nest 
near  a  home. 

3.  The  mocking-bird  is  a  dull  gray  bird  about  the 
size  of  a  robin.  It  is  not  a  handsome  bird.  It  makes 
a  good  companion.  It  has  amusing  ways  and  sings  well. 

4.  The  golden  eagle  is  a  large  bird  with  a  wing  spread 
of  six  feet.  He  builds  his  nest  of  sticks  on  a  ledge  of 
rock.  This  ledge  may  be  reached  only  by  those  with 
wings  to  fly. 

14.  Improve  the  sentences  in  this  paragraph  by  com¬ 
bining  some  of  them: 

The  eagle  and  the  buzzard  are  two  mighty  birds  with 
mighty  wings.  They  are  both  found  in  California. 
They  are  in  marked  contrast  to  one  another.  One  lives 
in  the  inaccessible  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  other  lives  in  the  scorching  desert  of  Death 
Valley.  The  eagle  is  a  beautiful  bird.  He  has  tawny 
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golden  feathers  lying  sleek  on  his  neck,  a  glossy  back, 
and  long  legs  nearly  covered  with  feathers.  These  feathers 
hide  his  cruel  talons.  The  buzzard  is  a  repulsive  sight. 
He  has  a  scrawny  neck  and  head.  These  are  raw  and 
red.  He  has  keen  white  eyes.  The  eyes  gleam  from 
his  wrinkled,  naked  skin.  His  feathers  are  not  sleek. 
They  are  rough  and  unkempt.  The  eagle  is  honored. 
The  buzzard  is  despised.  Yet  each  has  his  plan  in  the 
realm  of  nature. 

15.  Read  your  paper  (see  Exercise  10)  first  to  see  if 
you  have  brought  out  your  contrast  well  and  then  to 
make  sure  that  you  have  expressed  it  in  sentences  which 
are  closely  connected,  and  which  sound  well. 

3.  Directing  Strangers 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  Has  anyone  ever  asked  you  the  way  to  a  certain 
street  in  your  city?  Have  you  felt  satisfied  with  your 
reply,  or  have  you  experienced  a  sinking  feeling  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  you  saw  your  questioner  disappear? 
What  are  the  outstanding  qualities  of  good  directions? 

2.  Find  out  why  each  of  these  sets  of  directions  would 
be  easy  to  follow: 

The  cider  mill  is  about  three  miles  from  here.  Drive 
straight  ahead  on  this  highway  for  about  a  mile  until 
you  reach  a  fork  in  the  road;  then  bear  to  the  right. 
About  a  mile  farther  on,  turn  left  around  a  district  school. 
The  mill  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  road. 

The  library  is  on  the  third  floor.  Enter  the  Elm 
Street  door,  take  the  left  stairway  and  mount  to  the  third 
floor.  Then  turn  left,  and  you  will  see  just  ahead  the 
glass  doors  of  the  library. 

3.  Study  the  picture  map  printed  on  page  148.  Find 
the  shortest  route  from  the  schoolhouse  to  different  points. 
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4.  After  mentioning  the  location  of  a  place  such  as 
the  general  store,  the  garage,  or  the  town  hall,  give  brief 
directions  for  reaching  it  from  one  of  the  homes  labeled 
with  the  name  of  a  boy  or  a  girl. 

5.  Select  two  or  more  of  the  following  exercises  and 
discuss  with  your  classmates  what  could  be  said  on  each 
occasion  to  make  the  directions  clear: 

1.  Tell  a  stranger  the  most  direct  way  to  a  town  near  by. 

2.  Direct  a  stranger  to  the  city  hall,  post  office,  or 
railroad  station. 

3.  Tell  a  parent  how  he  or  she  can  find  your  home 
room  at  school. 

4.  Tell  a  nature  lover  where  there  is  a  certain  flower 
or  a  bird’s  nest. 

5.  Tell  your  classmate  where  books  of  travel  may 
be  found  in  the  public  or  school  library  - 

6.  In  giving  directions  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
following  rules: 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  person  whom  you  are 
guiding. 

Don’t  give  too  many  details. 

Remember  the  landmarks  which  are  familiar  to  you 
are  unknown  to  strangers  in  your  town. 

Use  a  map  or  diagram  when  you  can  to  help  make 
your  directions  clear. 

It  is  well  also  to  vary  your  introductory  words.  Do 
not  overwork  the  word  then.  Use  instead  such  expres¬ 
sions  as,  next ,  a  little  beyond ,  after  this ,  at  this  point ,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  car  line ,  finally. 

[Oral  composition] 

7.  Give  a  brief  talk  telling  the  members  of  the  class 
how  to  reach  a  place  of  interest  in  or  near  your  town. 
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8.  If  the  directions  given  by  a  speaker  are  indefinite 
or  wrong,  the  members  of  the  class  should  ask  him  ques¬ 
tions  and  let  him  try  again. 

[Written  composition] 

9.  Do  one  of  the  following  things: 

a.  Choose  a  classmate  who  does  not  know  where  you 
live  and  write  him  a  note  telling  him  how  to  reach  your 
home. 

b.  Write  a  note  to  a  sister  or  brother  asking  him  to 
find  in  your  room  at  home  a  given  article  such  as  a  his¬ 
tory  notebook. 

c.  Write  a  note  to  an  intimate  friend.  Tell  him  how 
he  may  reach  your  favorite  picnic  grounds,  golf  course, 
or  fishing  place. 

d.  Write  a  note  giving  one  of  the  five  sets  of  direc¬ 
tions  asked  for  in  Exercise  5. 

[Proof-reading] 

10.  Compare  these  sets  of  directions.  Which  set  con¬ 
tains  sentences  that  are  clear  in  meaning  and  sound 
well?  What  is  wrong  with  the  sentences  in  the  other 
set? 

To  reach  it  you  go  up  the  street  and  when  it  turns 
left  you  follow  it  for  quite  a  long  way.  You  can  recog¬ 
nize  it  because  it  is  a  gray  house  with  trees  in  front  of 
it  and  it  has  a  garden.  They  have  a  garage  and  it  is 
made  of  brick  and  it  will  hold  two  cars. 

I  live  at  41  Cedar  Street.  To  reach  our  house  from 
the  station,  turn  to  your  left  on  Walnut  Street,  and  walk 
about  five  blocks  to  the  first  silent  policeman,  where  Mill 
Street  begins.  Here  turn  left,  on  Mill  Street,  and  walk 
about  two  blocks  to  a  fork  of  the  road  in  which  grows 
a  large  pine.  This  is  Cedar  Street.  Turn  right  on 
Cedar,  and  go  to  the  second  house  on  the  left-hand  side. 
The  house  is  painted  gray  and  it  has  two  tall  hemlock 
trees  in  front. 
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11.  As  you  rewrite  the  following  sentences,  show  how 
each  may  be  made  clear: 

1.  John  told  his  father  that  he  would  have  to  go  down 
the  street  three  blocks  to  get  it. 

2.  When  you  enter  the  street  car,  tell  him  to  let  you 
off  at  the  first  cross-street  beyond  Washington  Avenue. 

3.  To  get  there  go  straight  ahead;  then  turn  right 
and  then  left,  and  you  will  be  there. 

4.  They  had  planned  to  meet  at  Silver  Lake  for  lunch, 
but  they  took  the  wrong  turn  and  didn’t  get  there  until 
they  had  gone. 

5.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to  distinguish  it  from  the  camp 
trail. 

12.  Improve  the  sentences  in  this  letter: 

4484  Second  Avenue 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
December  1,  1933 

Dear  Fred, 

It  is  great  that  you  can  come  for  the  marionette  show 
Saturday  night,  and  that  you  can  spend  Sunday  with 
us,  too,  maybe  we  can  get  some  points  for  our  set. 

Mother  says  to  tell  you  she  is  sorry,  but  Friday  after¬ 
noon  she  will  be  out  when  you  arrive  and  so  please  take 
a  taxi  to  our  house  and  leave  your  bag,  and  then  meet 
me  at  school,  I  want  you  to  see  them. 

You  have  to  walk  about  ten  minutes  and  you  turn 
left  and  walk  two  blocks.  There  at  the  traffic  signal 
corner,  turn  right  and  it  is  three  blocks  farther  on.  It 
is  on  the  right  hand  side,  set  back  from  the  street.  Walk 
in  the  front  door,  and  they  will  show  you  my  room.  I 
shall  be  doing  sloyd  until  four,  but  the  class  is  informal. 

Gee,  I’m  glad  you’re  coming.  Until  Friday,  old  Scout! 

Yours, 

Jim 

13.  Read  your  paper  (see  Exercise  9)  to  see  if  you  can 
improve  any  of  your  sentences. 
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4.  Rules  and  Other  Directions 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  called  upon  to  give  directions 
for  making  an  article  such  as  an  airplane  model?  Did 
anyone  ever  ask  you  how  to  play  a  game?  Have  you 
ever  had  a  request  for  a  cooking  recipe? 

2.  As  you  read  each  of  these  sets  of  directions,  find 
out  what  has  been  done  to  make  them  clear: 

Ghosts 

Ghosts  is  a  good  game  to  play  indoors  when  there 
are  five  or  more  persons  to  take  part.  To  start  the  game 
a  player  thinks  of  a  word  and  then  gives  its  initial  letter. 
The  next  players  in  turn  add  other  letters.  Each  player 
must  have  a  word  in  mind,  but  he  must  try  not  to  finish 
spelling  a  word;  for,  if  he  does,  he  becomes  a  ghost  and 
is  not  allowed  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to.  For  example, 
the  first  player  may  have  book  in  mind  and  say  b\  the 
second  player  with  barn  in  mind  may  say  a;  the  third 
player  with  ball  in  mind  may  say  l;  the  fourth  player 
tries  several  letters,  but  can  find  none  that  he  can  add 
without  forming  a  word  like  ball,  bald,  or  bale  and  so  he 
becomes  a  ghost.  Anyone  who,  at  any  time,  gives  a 
letter  without  having  a  word  in  mind  becomes  a  ghost 
if  someone  says,  “I  challenge  you,”  and  he  is  unable 
to  name  a  word.  Likewise  anyone  who  forgets  and 
speaks  to  a  ghost  becomes  a  ghost.  The  game  continues 
until  only  one  person  is  left  who  is  not  a  ghost. 

3.  How  is  the  thought  divided?  What  Is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  method?  Why  may  the  directions  be 
written  as  one  paragraph? 

4.  Read : 

Directions  for  Block  Printing 

Block  printing  is  an  easy  and  interesting  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  own  individual  Christmas  or  other  greeting 
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cards,  and  is  not  at  all  limited  to  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  artistic.  If  you  cannot  draw  your  own 
design,  find  a  picture  without  too  much  detail,  such  as 
a  holly  wreath  or  a  boat,  and  trace  it. 

You  will  need  for  your  block  printing,  paper  of  the 
quality  and  size  you  desire,  a  piece  of  heavy  linoleum, 
printers’  ink  in  the  color  or  colors  you  wish,  a  small  rubber 
roller  with  which  to  apply  the  ink,  carbon  paper,  and 
a  sharp  knife. 

Cut  a  piece  of  linoleum  the  exact  size  of  your  card  and 
trace  on  it  with  carbon  paper  the  design  held  wrong  side 
up,  so  that  both  printing  and  design  will  read  mirror 
fashion.  This  is  very  important,  especially  with  the 
lettering,  as  turning  the  block  over  in  printing  it  reverses 
the  design.  Go  over  the  traced  lines  of  the  design  in 
ink  so  that  they  will  not  rub  off  in  cutting.  With  carv¬ 
ing  tools,  or  the  sharp,  small  blade  of  a  knife,  cut  out 
quite  deeply  the  parts  of  the  design  which  you  wish  to 
have  uncolored  when  printed,  leaving  the  part  which 
is  to  be  printed. 

Put  a  little  printers’  ink  on  a  slate  or  other  hard  sur¬ 
face  and  roll  with  the  rubber  roller  until  the  ink  is  evenly 
distributed  over  the  roller.  Then  roll  the  ink  evenly 
and  quite  sparingly  on  the  linoleum  block.  Place  paper 
or  card  with  the  block  inverted  on  it  In  an  envelope, 
and  put  through  an  ordinary  clothes-wringer.  The 
wringer  makes  an  excellent  press. 

Dorothy  T. 

5.  How  is  the  thought  divided  in  this  rule  for  block 
printing?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  introduction? 

6.  Most  directions  like  those  above  follow  the  same 
general  plan.  The  first  step  gives  the  preparation; 
the  second,  the  operation;  the  third,  the  completion. 

In  giving  directions  for  playing  a  simple  game  such 
as  ring  toss,  you  might  use  an  outline  similar  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 
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Preparation  : 

Equipment,  place,  number  of  players 
Operation : 

Where  each  player  stands,  what  he  tries  to  do,  how 
his  score  is  kept,  when  the  next  player  has  a  turn 
Completion : 

How  the  winner  is  judged 

7.  As  someone  writes  on  the  blackboard  for  you,  help 
your  class  to  dictate  a  similar  outline  for  a  game,  such 
as  quoits,  musical  chairs  (going  to  Jerusalem),  dodge 
ball,  croquet,  or  volley  ball. 

[Class  composition] 

8.  After  the  members  of  your  class  have  chosen  a 
subject,  help  them  to  plan  a  suitable  outline  for  giving 
the  directions  required  for  one  of  the  following  activities: 

1.  Building  a  campfire 

2.  Baking  potatoes  in  campfire  ashes  (or  doing  some 
other  form  of  camp  cooking) 

3.  Making  a  weather  vane  or  other  article  out  of  wood 

4.  Weaving  a  basket  out  of  rattan,  willow,  or  raffia 

5.  Decorating  a  doorway  at  Christmas  time 

[Written  composition] 

9.  Read  these  suggestions;  then  with  some  particular 
person  in  mind,  write  a  set  of  directions  that  would  in¬ 
terest  him  or  her: 

a.  Tell  how  to  do  a  certain  magic  trick  that  furnishes 
entertainment  to  a  group  of  friends. 

b.  Give  a  set  of  directions  based  on  one  of  the  out¬ 
lines  planned  by  the  class  in  Exercises  7  and  8. 

c.  Tell  how  to  make  your  favorite  candy. 

10.  See  that  your  directions  are  written  so  carefully 
that,  if  they  are  of  general  interest  to  the  class,  they 
may  either  be  read  by  the  person  for  whom  they  were 
written  or  given  orally  by  yourself. 
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Perhaps  you  can  make  these  talks  more  interesting  to 
the  class  by  bringing  a  sample  of  the  finished  product, 
or  by  drawing  a  diagram  on  the  board.  Do  you  think 
of  any  other  ways  of  arousing  interest? 

[Proof-reading] 

11.  By  naming  the  paragraph  topics,  explain  the  par¬ 
agraphing  in  the  selection  called  Directions  for  Block 
Printing. 

12.  Read  your  paper  (see  Exercise  9)  to  see  that  it  is 
expressed  in  clear  sentences  and  then  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  correctly  paragraphed. 

5.  Stories  of  Great  Explorers 

[Planning  a  program] 

I.  Few  stories  are  more  popular  than  those  that  tell 
of  the  heroism  shown  by  men  who  have  been  explorers. 
From  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  these  men  have 
furnished  examples  of  the  highest  forms  of  bravery, 
often  under  desperate  circumstances. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  of  these  stories  is  given  here: 

The  Scott  Expedition 

Accompanied  by  a  large  scientific  staff,  Captain  R.  F. 
Scott  left  England  in  1910  in  the  Terra  Nova  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Antarctic.  He  hoped  to  reach  the  South 
Pole,  which  at  that  time  had  never  been  visited,  and  to 
carry  on  there  a  program  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  party  established  itself  on  the  west  side  of  Ross 
Island,  where  they  stayed  until  the  fall  of  1911.  In 
October  of  that  year  the  men  in  three  divisions  started 
for  the  pole,  using  motor-sledges,  ponies,  and  dogs.  How¬ 
ever,  owing  to  the  great  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
motor-sledges  broke  down,  the  ponies  had  to  be  shot, 
and  the  dogs  sent  back  to  the  base.  To  make  matters 
worse,  most  of  the  men  because  of  illness  were  obliged 
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to  turn  back.  In  this  way  the  party  which  persisted 
in  the  journey  was  reduced  to  five  men  —  Scott,  Wilson, 
Bowers,  Oates,  and  Evans.  These  intrepid  explorers 
reached  the  pole  on  January  18,  1912;  but  here,  to  their 
surprise,  they  found  that  Amundsen,  who  had  set  out 
on  a  secret  expedition,  ostensibly  for  the  North  Pole, 
had  attained  the  goal  on  December  14,  1911,  just  about 
a  month  previous. 

Bitterly  disappointed,  the  party  began  the  return 
journey  only  to  encounter  excessive  cold,  lack  of  sup¬ 
plies,  and  failure  of  fuel.  Evans  and  Oates  died  on  the 
march,  and  at  last  the  three  brave  men,  who  had  en¬ 
dured  so  much,  raised  their  tent  for  the  last  time  and 
in  a  wild  blizzard  met  their  death  with  quiet  fortitude. 

When  a  year  later  their  frozen  bodies  were  discovered, 
diaries  and  letters  were  found  giving  the  result  of  their 
careful  observations  and  an  account  of  their  last  days. 
In  these  a  general  idea  of  the  geography  of  the  Antarctic 
country  was  given,  and  much  about  polar  travel  and 
residence.  But  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  Scott 
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expedition  was  the  inspiring  example  it  gave  mankind 
of  untiring  effort  and  noble  sacrifice. 


2.  Here  are  the  names  of  other  explorers.  With 
which  are  you  familiar? 


Shackleton 

Kane 

Roosevelt 

Byrd 

Drake 


Beebe 

Akeley 

Amundsen 

Peary 

Raleigh 


Hudson 
Magellan 
Ponce  de  Leon 
Balboa 
Noel 


3.  Your  class  would  find  it  interesting  to  plan  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  which  different  members,  working  singly  or 
in  groups,  looked  up  brief  stories  of  some  of  these  heroes. 

[Taking  notes] 

4.  In  taking  notes  on  the  story  of  the  Scott  Expedi¬ 
tion  as  told  in  Exercise  I,  you  might  make  an  outline 
similar  to  that  given  on  page  85.  What  would  you 
include  in  the  introduction?  In  the  development?  In 
the  conclusion? 


5.  How  would  you  summarize  the  story  1  if  you  were 
to  use  only  a  sentence  or  two  for  each  paragraph? 

6.  After  selecting  a  topic  that  would  be  useful  for  a 
class  program,  look  the  topic  up  in  a  reference  book  or 
elsewhere,  and  then  as  an  aid  in  telling  or  writing  the 
story  either  outline  it  carefully  or  summarize  it  briefly. 


6.  Making  a  Guidebook 

Here  are  some  interesting  suggestions  which  you  will 
enjoy  following  and  from  which  you  will  get  a  good  deal 
of  profit.  Choose  one  and  carry  it  out  fully.  Later 
be  ready  to  submit  your  book  as  part  of  an  exhibition 
held  by  your  class. 

1  See  directions  on  page  86,  also  note  on  precis  writing,  page  85. 
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Make  a  guidebook  which  might  be  used  by  a  stranger 
spending  a  week  in  your  town.  This  should  include 
the  location  of  the  principal  public  buildings,  stores, 
restaurants,  parks,  and  the  residential  sections.  In 
addition  it  would  be  well  to  include  points  of  interest 
in  your  vicinity  —  scenic  drives,  historical  spots,  beaches, 
and  places  of  amusement. 

Guidebooks  often  give  brief  facts  about  interesting 
places  to  aid  the  traveler  to  appreciate  what  he  has  seen. 
Before  you  begin  yours,  consult  a  number  of  others  in 
order  to  see  what  methods  are  used.  Information  needed 
may  often  be  found  in  local  newspapers,  automobile 
roadbooks,  railroad  time-tables,  and  circulars  issued  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other  community  organ¬ 
izations.  Such  a  guidebook  might  be  the  work  of  the 
entire  class  or  of  individuals. 

Other  guidebooks  might  give: 

1.  Directions  for  taking  a  series  of  interesting  trips 
from  your  home. 

2.  Location  and  brief  description  of  the  playgrounds 
in  your  city. 

3.  Location  and  names  of  the  pictures  and  statues 
in  your  school  building. 

4.  Location  and  brief  description  of  mills  and  factories 
or  of  farms  and  ranches  in  your  vicinity. 

5.  A  seasonal  guide  to  the  wild  flowers  which  grow 
in  or  near  your  town. 

6.  Directions  and  information  concerning  places  of 
historical  interest  within  your  state. 

7.  The  Use  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 
I 

[Telling  an  adverb  from  an  adjective] 

i.  Adverbs  are  often  confused  with  predicate  ad¬ 
jectives.  Notice  the  following  examples;  then  tell  which 
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completes  a  verb  and  modifies  the  subject  and  which 
merely  modifies  the  verb. 

Predicate  adjective:  The  players  on  the  team  are  good. 

Adverb  modifying  a  verb:  They  played  ball  well. 

The  verbs  that  are  frequently  followed  by  predicate 
adjectives  are  the  various  forms  of  to  be ,  verbs  like  ap¬ 
pears ,  seems ,  and  becomes ,  and  those  relating  to  the  five 
senses.  This  last  class  includes  looks ,  feels,  tastes,  sounds, 
and  smells. 

Show  that  the  words  in  italics  complete  the  verbs 
and  modify  the  subjects,  and  that  for  this  reason  ad¬ 
jectives  and  not  adverbs  are  used: 

1 .  The  carillon  sounds  faint  in  the  distance. 

2.  Grace  looks  sad.  What  has  happened? 

3.  This  salad  tastes  different.  How  did  you  make  it? 

4.  Ethel  looks  beautiful  tonight. 

5.  How  sweet  the  honeysuckle  smells! 

2.  Tell  why  adverbs  and  not  adjectives  are  used  in 
these  sentences: 

1.  You  should  drive  slowly  past  a  school. 

2.  Mr.  White  looked  grave  and  gazed  steadily  at  his  son. 

3.  Joe  writes  so  badly  I  can  scarcely  read  his  paper. 

4.  Janet  skates  well. 

5.  Oranges  are  especially  cheap  now. 

6.  My  work  is  nearly  done. 

7.  This  cake  is  very  good.  How  well  you  cook! 

8.  Did  you  sleep  well  last  night? 

3.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  to  match  these.  Use 
a  predicate  adjective  in  each: 

1.  Bread  tastes  delicious  to  a  hungry  man. 

2.  I  hope  your  mother  will  be  well  by  tomorrow. 

3.  That  yellow  rose  smells  sweet. 

4.  Father  looked  sad  when  he  saw  my  report  card. 

5.  The  whistle  was  faint. 
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4.  Make  sure  that  you  know  the  adverbs  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  adjectives  given  here: 


Adjectives:  good  real 

Adverbs :  well  really 

(or  very) 

Adjectives:  steady  easy 

Adverbs :  steadily  easily 


sure  some 
surely  somewhat 

most  bad 

almost  badly 


Note:  In  using  good  and  well ,  we  should  remember  that  good  is  an 
adjective  and  cannot  be  used  as  an  adverb;  but  that  well  is  sometimes  an 
adjective  and  sometimes  an  adverb.  Notice  the  adjectives  in  these 
sentences:  It  tastes  good,  It  looks  good  to  eat,  He  looks  (is)  well.  Notice 
the  adverb  here:  He  writes  well  (not  he  writes  good).  In  this  case  well 
tells  how  the  writing  is  done. 


5.  Decide  whether  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  should  be 
used  in  each  sentence;  then,  with  the  help  of  the  words 
given  below,  complete  the  sentences: 


1.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a - cook.  She  cooks  - - — . 

2.  The  river  is - here.  It  flows - . 

3.  The  injured  boy  felt - . 

4.  Tom  often  acts - . 

5.  My  uncle  came  -  to  the  house. 

(1)  good  (2)  rapid  (3)  bad  (4)  bad  (5)  frequent 

well  rapidly  badly  badly  frequently 

6.  There  was  a  -  pull  on  the  rope.  The  weight 

moved - upward. 

7.  How - that  man  looked  at  me! 

8.  The  tree  looked - against  the  orange  sunset. 

9.  The  carpenter  is - .  His  work  is  done - . 

10.  We  are - there. 

11.  Several  of  us  are  going  although  we  shall  be - 

late. 


(6)  steady 
steadily 
(9)  skillful 
skillfully 


(  7)  strange 
strangely 
(10)  most 
almost 


(  8)  beautiful 
beautifully 
(11)  some 

somewhat 
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II 


[Other  errors] 

6.  In  our  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  we  should  also 
be  careful  to  observe  the  following  rules.  Write  an 
example  of  your  own  for  each: 


Use  the  article  an  (not  a)  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel  sound.  Examples:  an  apple,  an  hour’s 
work. 

Use  the  adjectives  this  and  that  with  such  singular 
nouns  as  kind  and  sort ;  use  these  and  those  with  the  plural 
nouns,  kinds  and  sorts.  Examples:  This  sort  of  cheese, 
that  kind  of  automobile;  these  sorts  of  houses,  these  kinds 
of  trees.1 

Use  only  one  negative  word  like  no ,  not,  scarcely ,  or 
hardly  where  only  one  is  intended.  Examples:  The 
kitten  hasn’t  a  home  (not  The  kitten  hasn't  no  home). 
We  could  hardly  believe  it  (not  we  couldn't  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  it).2 

In  comparing  two  objects  be  careful  to  use  the  right 
form  of  an  adjective  or  adverb.  With  short  words  like 
fast  or  early,  use  the  form  ending  in  er.  With  longer 
adjectives  and  adverbs  use  the  word  more.  Examples: 
Which  goes  faster,  an  automobile  or  an  airplane?  Alice 
worked  more  rapidly  than  Margaret.1 

Place  the  adverb  only  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word 
it  modifies.  Example:  They  have  only  one  dog  (not 
They  only  have  one  dog). 

Avoid  confusing  the  adverb  too  with  the  preposition 
to  (meaning  toward )  or  the  numeral  adjective  two  (mean¬ 
ing  i  +  i).  Too  means  also,  or  indicates  how  much. 
Say:  It  was  too  cold  to  go  for  a  long  walk.  May  Josephine 
have  some  milk  and  a  cracker,  tool 


1  For  other  examples  see  Test  C  Practice  Exercises  in  Chapter  XI. 

2  See  Test  A  Practice  Exercises. 
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8.  Review.  Use  of  the  Sentence 

1.  Show  in  two  ways  how  each  of  these  run-on  sen¬ 
tences  may  be  rewritten: 

1.  We  arrived  at  the  riding  school  and  we  entered 
through  a  stone  gateway  into  a  courtyard  and  we  were 
conducted  into  a  small  dark  anteroom. 

2.  There  were  two  chairs,  an  empty  stove,  and  a  desk 
in  the  room,  the  walls  were  gay  with  prints  of  hunting 
scenes. 

3.  Both  Gertrude  and  Elizabeth  enjoyed  riding,  they 
took  long  rides  day  after  day  and  talked  about  the  fun 
of  it  half  the  time. 

4.  In  wet  weather  a  clay  road  is  bad  for  horses  it  be¬ 
comes  slippery  and  riders  must  be  careful. 

5.  One  day  Gertrude’s  horse  threw  her  over  his  head  and 
she  was  not  hurt,  in  a  moment  she  was  on  the  horse  again. 

6.  They  came  galloping  around  the  corner,  Elizabeth 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  Gertrude’s 
cheeks  were  as  red  as  roses. 

2.  Find  the  sentence  endings  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  ;  then  with  the  help  of  the  questions  given  below 
check  your  work: 

One  day  I  saw  four  beavers  plodding  along  in  single 
file  they  had  come  out  of  a  hole  between  the  roots  of 
a  spruce  tree  one  squatted  on  the  ground  by  an  aspen 
tree  and  ate  a  piece  of  bark  by  and  by  he  rose,  clasped 
the  tree  with  his  forepaws,  and  began  to  bite  chips  from 
it  the  second  beaver  waddled  near  an  aspen  and  sat  down 
iooking  up  into  its  branches  the  third  and  fourth  beavers 
disappeared  and  I  did  not  see  them  again. 

Questions:  What  were  the  beavers  doing  when  they 
were  first  seen?  Where  had  they  come  from?  What 
was  the  first  thing  one  beaver  did?  What  did  he  do 
next?  What  did  the  second  beaver  do?  What  be¬ 
came  of  the  other  two  beavers? 
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3.  Review  the  rules  given  on  pages  459-462  and  then 
explain  the  use  of  each  comma  and  semicolon  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  While  I  filled  a  tin  cup  at  the  spring,  my  horse 
was  eagerly  plunging  her  head  deep  in  the  pool. 

2.  Soon  after  leaving  the  spring,  we  found  a  little 
grassy  plain  marked,  to  our  great  joy,  with  traces  of 
an  Indian  camp. 

3.  “Yes,”  said  the  guide,  “there  was  once  an  Indian 
encampment  here.” 

4.  The  plain,  as  we  thought,  was  about  six  miles  wide; 
but  it  took  us  two  hours  to  cross  it. 

5.  The  heat  was  intense;  nevertheless  we  went  on 
our  way. 

6.  The  men  had  with  them  a  guide,  several  extra 
horses,  and  the  necessary  supplies. 

7.  Cherry  Creek,  which  is  shaded  by  trees,  made  a 
good  camping  place. 

4.  As  you  copy  these  sentences,  insert  commas  where 
they  are  needed.  Be  able  to  give  the  rule  for  each. 

1.  Near  the  stream  there  was  an  abundance  of  wild 
cherries  plums  gooseberries  and  currants. 

2.  After  we  had  been  two  days  in  camp  we  left  the 
banks  of  the  creek. 

3.  The  mountain  slopes  were  covered  with  dreary 
forests  but  their  steep  precipices  were  bare. 

4.  Panther  Canyon  which  we  had  to  cross  was  a  rocky 
and  barren  place. 

5.  Later  in  the  day  when  we  again  came  out  on  the 
plain  we  saw  a  tempest  approaching. 

6.  We  got  under  an  old  cottonwood  tree  already  twisted 
by  many  storms  and  waited  until  the  gale  was  over. 

7.  Below  us  closely  nestled  in  the  midst  of  wide  corn¬ 
fields  and  green  meadows  lay  a  village. 

5.  Copy  these  sentences  and  insert  semicolons  where 
they  are  needed: 
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8.  On  the  tall  cliffs  houses  had  been  built  in  the  low 
plain  corn  had  been  planted. 

9.  Rain  was  scarce  nevertheless  the  crops  were  some¬ 
times  good. 

10.  The  cliff  we  observed  was  steep  but  we  noticed  also 
that  the  Indians  climbed  it  with  ease. 

6.  With  the  help  of  the  directions  given  on  page  27, 
explain : 

1.  Why  we  say,  The  puppy  lapped  the  milk  when  the 
hoy  gave  it  to  him ,  and  not  When  the  hoy  gave  milk  to  the 
puppy ,  he  lapped  it. 

2.  Why  we  say,  Waiting  impatiently  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs ,  I  watched  the  clock ,  and  not  I  watched  the  clock 
waiting  impatiently  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

3.  Why  we  say,  I  know  John  was  present  because  I 
saw  him  there ,  and  not  John  was  present  because  I  saw 
him  there. 

4.  Why  we  say,  The  firemen  reached  the  fire  in  record 
time,  and  quickly  attached  the  hose  to  a  hydrant,  and  not 
The  firemen  reached  the  fire  in  record  time  and  quickly 
attach  the  hose  to  a  hydrant. 

5.  Why  we  say,  If  we  wish  to  win  success  for  ourselves, 
we  must  work  hard,  and  not  If  we  wish  to  win  success  for 
ourselves,  you  must  work  hard. 

9.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Half-Year  Review 

Test  A.  Second  Form.  Eighteen  Common  Errors 

With  the  help  of  the  list  given  below  Number  5,  fill 
each  blank  with  the  correct  word: 

1.  If  I - he,  I  would  not  go. 

2.  Mary  sings - she  enjoys  it. 

3.  We  boys  will - be  on  time. 

4.  - we  wait  for  the  others  or  go  on  now? 

5.  - Jack  belong  to  the  football  team? 

(1)  was  (2)  as  if  (3)  sure  (4)  shall  (5)  doesn’t 
were  like  surely  will  don’t 
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In  filling  these  blanks,  use  words  given  below  Num¬ 
ber  io: 

6.  The  work  is  to  be  divided  between  you  and  - . 

7.  It  wasn’t - whom  you  met. 

8.  Mary’s  sister  is  older  than - . 

9.  Neither  Dick’s  brother  nor - will  be  present. 

10.  - do  you  think  will  be  elected? 

(6)  I  (7)  I  (8)  she  (9)  he  (10)  who 
me  me  her  him  whom 

Use  in  these  blanks  the  words  given  in  the  list  below 
Number  15: 

11.  The  ten  o’clock  train  has - . 

12.  On  the  snow  in  the  meadow  the  boys -  tracks 

of  a  deer. 

13.  We - our  work  carefully. 

14.  The  frightened  child - home. 

15.  After  the  game  the  boy - running  into  the 

room. 

(11)  went  (12)  saw  (13)  done  (14)  ran  (15)  come 
gone  seen  did  run  came 

Fill  each  blank  with  a  word  that  makes  sense: 

16.  In  asking  permission  John  should  have  said,  “ - 

I  go  now?” 

17.  I - hardly  a  pencil  left. 

18.  Alice  hasn’t - brothers  or  sisters. 

Test  B.  Second  Form.  Use  of  Verbs 

Complete,  using  shall  or  will  in  each  blank: 

1.  I - be  there  on  time,  I  promise  you. 

2.  - we  wait  for  you? 

3.  If  I  am  not  careful,  I - injure  myself  with 

this  old  knife. 

4.  I - not  listen!  No  one  can  force  me  to. 

5.  - you  be  at  the  Browns’?  Yes,  I  shall  prob¬ 

ably  be  there  although  I  may  be  late. 
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Use  should  or  would  in  each  of  these  blanks: 

6.  He  said,  “I  shall  go  tomorrow.”  He  said  that 

he - go  tomorrow. 

7.  - you  like  to  have  me  call  for  you?  Yes, 

I  should. 

Fill  each  blank  with  is  or  are : 

8.  Jack  and  his  brother  - - planning  to  go  to  the 

game. 

9.  Neither  Mary  nor  her  sister - coming. 

10.  A  thousand  dollars - too  large  a  price  for 

such  a  car. 

11.  Mrs.  Smith  with  both  of  her  daughters - 

planning  to  go  to  New  York. 

Use  was  or  were  in  each  blank: 

12.  There - several  cars  in  the  garage. 

13.  The  number  of  men  present - small. 

14.  We  didn’t  know  any  of  those  who - there. 

15.  Only  one  of  my  exercises - right. 

Use  words  given  below  Number  20  in  these  blanks: 

16.  Either  he  or  I - to  go. 

17.  If  he - old  enough,  he  could  go  with  us. 

18.  — - Jane  and  her  sister  come  yet? 

19.  - you  surprised  when  you  heard  the  news? 

20.  - Jack  play  basketball? 

(16)  am  (17)  was  (18)  hasn’t  (19)  wasn’t  (20)  doesn’t 

is  were  haven’t  weren’t  don’t 

Use  words  given  below  Number  25  in  these  blanks: 

21.  The  kitten - on  the  window  sill  in  the  warm 

sun. 

22.  The  old  cat  was - beside  her. 

23.  - down,  won’t  you? 

24.  The  boys - on  the  ground  beside  a  camp-fire. 

25.  Jack’s  dog  was - near  him. 

(21)  sat  (22)  sitting  (23)  lie  (24)  lay  (25)  lying 

set  setting  lay  laid  laying 
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Fill  these  blanks  with  words  listed  below  Number  30: 


26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


The  sun  had - behind  a  mountain  of  clouds. 

The  boys  had  never - so  far  before. 

The  men  had - too  much  ice  water. 

Every  afternoon  the  children - - —  carols. 


The  ambitious  young  man  had - in  his  pro¬ 

fession. 

(26)  sank  (27)  swam  (28)  drank  (29)  sang  (30)  rose 
sunk  swum  drunk  sung  risen 

Test  C.  Use  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Fill  each  blank  with  a  word  taken  from  those  listed 
below  Number  5: 

1.  The  weather  was - cold. 

2.  Jack’s  voice  sounded - . 

3.  The  man  was - surprised. 

4.  Don’t  get - kind  of  shoes. 

5.  I - one  brother. 


(1)  real 
really 
(or  very) 
(4)  these 
this 


(2) 


queer 

queerly 


(3)  very 

very  much 


(5)  only  have 
have  only 

Use  here  words  taken  from  the  list  given  below  Num¬ 
ber  9: 

Maud  is  the - of  the  two  sisters. 


George  failed  on  the  test  and  is  feeling - . 

The  men  were - satisfied  than  we  supposed. 

The  hour  hand  on  the  clock  travels - than 

the  minute  hand. 

(6)  taller  (7)  bad 
tallest  badly 


(8)  easier  (9)  slower 

more  easily  more  slowly 

Complete,  using  words  given  below  Number  13: 

10.  The  river  rose - as  night  approached. 


everyone  feared  there  would  be  a  flood. 
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12.  It  would  -  be  a  calamity  if  the  water  should 

rise  higher. 

13.  In  the  morning  the  river  was  -  lower. 

(10)  steady  (11)  most  (12)  sure  (13)  some 

steadily  almost  surely  somewhat 

Use  has  or  hasn't  in  each  blank: 

14.  Has  Mary  any  sisters?  No,  she  -  none. 

15.  Donald  had  a  dozen  peaches,  but  now  he  - 

scarcely  any  left. 

16.  David  kept  pigeons  last  winter,  but  now  he  - 

none. 

Use  any  or  no  in  each  blank: 

17.  The  boys  haven’t  -  boat  so  we’ll  let  them 

take  ours. 

18.  Haven’t  you  a  ticket  or  -  money? 

Standards:  Fair,  44-48  correct  answers;  good ,  49-52; 

excellent ,  53  or  more.  Median,  48. 

10.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence.  Test  No.  2 

[Recognition] 

Write  on  your  test  paper  the  figures  used  to  number 
the  groups  of  words  that  form  complete  sentences: 

1.  The  old  man  traveling  slowly  down  the  street  and 
thinking  of  times  that  were  past 

2.  From  the  living-room  a  little  staircase,  closed  at  the 
top  by  a  trap  door,  led  to  a  loft  in  which  the  children 
slept 

3.  In  the  morning  when  Tom  had  upset  the  water 
pitcher  and  knocked  over  the  washstand 

4.  I  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the  cave  for  two  large 
eyes,  as  bright  as  stars,  shone  out  from  it  with  a  fierce 
glare 

5.  The  king  had  the  miller’s  daughter  taken  to  an¬ 
other  room  filled  with  straw  much  bigger  than  the  last, 
and  told  her  as  she  valued  her  life 
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6.  The  maid  found  that  instead  of  three  days  she 
had  been  seven  years  with  the  elves  in  the  mountains, 
and  that  during  that  time  her  master  and  mistress  had 
died 

[Sentence  endings] 

Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences,  and  then  as  you  copy 
each  paragraph  put  in  the  capital  letters  and  the  periods 
that  are  needed: 

7.  Flat  and  lifeless  in  the  grass  lay  the  fox  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  most  tantalizing  to  the  squirrel  he  dashed  across 
the  glade  twice  and  then  ventured  near  her. 

8.  Seen  in  the  light  of  the  sunset  glow,  surrounding 
objects  lose  their  reality  the  sailors,  wet  and  luminous, 
seem  like  men  in  flames  if  you  plunge  a  hand  into  water, 
you  withdraw  it  clothed  in  flame  you  see  the  forms  of 
things  in  the  sea  roll  beneath  the  waves  as  in  liquid  fire 
the  foam  twinkles  and  the  fish  are  tongues  of  fire,  or  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  forked  lightning,  moving  in  the  pale  depths 
below. 

[Clearness] 

Only  one  out  of  each  three  of  the  following  sentences 
is  clear  and  correct.  Read  all  three  and  then  put  down 
the  number  and  the  letter  of  the  one  that  is  right. 

9- 

a.  He  did  the  work  because  I  saw  him  do  it. 

b.  I  know  that  John  is  at  school  because  I  saw 
him  there. 

c.  I  know  that  Alice  went  for  a  drive  and  I  saw 
her  go. 

10. 

a.  The  boy  dropped  the  basket  in  the  mud  which 
he  was  carrying  to  his  mother. 

b.  We  saw  the  bicycle  belonging  to  the  boy  stored 
in  the  attic. 

c.  In  the  barn  we  saw  the  pony  belonging  to  my 
brother. 
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11. 

a.  When  mother  came  home,  she  asked  the  girls 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  help  her  or  not. 

b.  Use  hot  suds  and  plenty  of  rinsing  water  and 
sort  them  before  you  begin. 

c.  When  he  came  in,  he  asked  him  if  he  would 
bring  him  his  work. 

12. 

a.  He  went  to  the  man  who  owned  a  donkey  and 
purchases  it  for  a  small  sum. 

b.  The  boys  remembered  that  the  entrance  to 
the  cave  was  hidden  by  bushes  and  that  they  had  had 
difficulty  in  finding  it. 

c.  When  the  girls  reached  the  station  they  hurriedly 
buy  their  tickets  and  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  train. 

13- 

a.  When  we  are  at  school,  you  have  to  study  hard 
to  get  our  lessons;  otherwise  we  are  likely  to  fail  in  the 
examinations. 

b.  If  you  wish  to  look  well,  we  have  to  keep  our 
hair  combed  and  our  clothes  brushed. 

c.  When  you  are  at  home,  you  often  have  time  to 
read  a  good  book  or  to  listen  to  the  radio. 

Write  the  letter  of  the  paragraph  that  is  made  up 
of  sentences  which  are  clear  in  meaning  and  which  at 
the  same  time  sound  well: 

14. 

a.  The  king’s  men  leaped  from  their  horses.  They 
plunged  straightway  into  the  thicket.  But  Robin  knew 
the  ground  better  than  they.  He  stooped  here.  He 
dodged  there.  Soon  he  left  them  far  behind.  He  came 
out  a  few  paces  from  where  he  had  entered  the  wood. 
He  stood  a  moment.  He  listened  to  the  shouts  of  the 
seven  men  searching  the  thicket.  He  tightened  his  belt. 
He  ran  fleetly  down  the  road  to  Sherwood  Forest. 

b.  The  king’s  men  leaped  from  their  horses  and 
plunged  straightway  into  the  thicket.  But  Robin  knew 
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the  ground  better  than  they,  so,  by  stooping  here  and 
dodging  there,  he  soon  left  them  far  behind.  Coming 
out  at  last  a  few  paces  from  where  he  entered  the  woods, 
Robin  stood  a  moment  listening  to  the  shouts  of  the 
seven  men;  then  buckling  his  belt  more  tightly  round 
his  waist,  he  ran  fleetly  down  the  road  to  Sherwood 
Forest. 

c.  The  king’s  men  leaped  from  their  horses  and 
straightway  they  plunged  into  the  thicket.  But  Robin 
Hood  knowing  the  ground  better  than  they  soon  left 
them  far  behind  by  stooping  here  and  dodging  there. 
Where  he  had  gone  in  he  came  out  a  few  paces  from  which 
and  the  shouts  of  the  men  were  listened  to  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  ran  fleetly  down  the  road  to  Sherwood  Forest 
buckling  his  belt  more  tightly. 

As  you  copy  these  sentences,  punctuate  each  in  a  way 
that  will  make  the  meaning  clear: 

15.  My  aunt  was  a  tall  hard-featured  woman  but  she 
was  by  no  means  ill-looking. 

16.  My  mother  who  loved  me  dearly  could  not  bear 
to  have  me  so  badly  treated. 

17.  Shall  I  go  away  aunt  I  asked. 

18.  No  sir  said  my  aunt  certainly  not. 

19.  If  the  Murdstones  had  not  been  so  overbearing 
in  their  manner  of  speaking  my  aunt  might  have  been 
less  sharp  in  her  reply. 

20.  When  we  left  we  carried  with  us  our  pet  canary 
my  dog  and  three  pet  rabbits. 

Make  one  sentence  out  of  each  group  of  sentences. 
You  may  leave  out  words  and  add  others  or  do  any¬ 
thing  else  you  wish  with  the  sentences,  but  you  must 
keep  the  thought  the  same. 

21.  Aladdin  descended  the  passageway.  He  went 
through  the  three  walls.  In  the  niche  in  the  garden 
he  obtained  the  magic  lamp. 
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22.  The  magician  became  angry  with  Aladdin  and 
pronounced  two  words.  These  words  caused  the  stone 
at  the  door  of  the  cave  to  move  into  place. 

23.  When  Aladdin  found  himself  a  prisoner,  he  acci¬ 
dentally  rubbed  the  ring.  This  ring  had  been  given  him 
by  the  magician.  Immediately  a  genie  of  frightful  as¬ 
pect  rose  out  of  the  earth.  He  was  ready  to  do  Aladdin’s 
bidding. 

24.  The  genie  spoke  with  a  voice  like  thunder.  He 
said  that  he  was  Aladdin’s  slave  and  ready  to  do  his 
bidding. 

25.  At  another  time  Aladdin  would  have  been  so  fright¬ 
ened  at  the  extraordinary  genie  that  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  speak.  The  danger  he  was  in  made  him  an¬ 
swer  without  hesitation. 

Standards:  Fair,  12-15  correct  answers;  good,  16-18; 
excellent  19,  or  more.  Median,  15. 

11.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  V 

1.  Write  a  suitable  headline  for  the  following  news 
item: 

The  local  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  again 
conducting  a  course  in  life-saving  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  this  city.  It  has  engaged  two  experi¬ 
enced  teachers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  are  well  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  special  course  in  life-saving,  these 
instructors  will  be  glad  to  assist  a  few  beginners  as  well 
as  others  who  are  interested  in  improving  their  swimming. 
There  will  be  at  least  one  or  two  swimming  meets  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  in  which  those  who  have  been  participating 
in  the  lessons  may  take  part. 

2.  Do  a  and  b: 

a.  As  you  copy  this  dialogue,  paragraph  it  to  show 

each  change  of  speaker: 
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“Fight  not  so  hard,”  said  Sir  Lancelot.  “Your 
quarrel  and  mine  is  not  so  great  but  it  may  be  left 
off.”  “Truly  that  is  so,”  said  Beaumains,  “but  it 
doth  me  good  to  feel  your  might;  and  yet,  my  lord, 
I  did  not  show  my  utmost  strength.”  “Well,” 
said  Sir  Lancelot,  “I  swear  to  you  that  I  had  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  save  myself  from  you  un¬ 
ashamed;  therefore  have  no  doubt  of  any  earthly 
knight.”  “Do  you  hope,”  asked  Beaumains 
earnestly,  “that  I  may  ever  at  any  time  stand  a 
proved  knight?”  “Yes,”  said  Lancelot,  “do  as 
you  have  done,  and  I  will  be  your  warrant.” 

b.  Tell  why  the  word  your  in  the  first  broken 
quotation  above  begins  with  a  capital  letter  and  but 
in  the  second  one  begins  with  a  small  letter. 

3.  Show  how  the  awkward  repetition  of  words  can 
be  avoided  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  boys  said  that  the  captain  of  the  team  had 
said  there  would  be  a  game  on  Saturday. 

2.  We  had  an  interesting  time  at  the  fair.  We  found 
the  exhibition  of  cattle  interesting  and  we  were  very  much 
interested  in  the  exhibitions  of  airplanes. 

3.  In  the  country  store  we  got  groceries.  From  the 
orchard  we  got  fruit. 

4.  We  shivered  with  cold.  We  did  not  know  how 
cold  we  were  until  we  sought  shelter  in  a  cold  barn  through 
which  the  cold  north  wind  blew. 

5.  “How  are  you?”  “Fine,  thank  you.”  “How  is 
your  mother?”  “just  fine.” 

4.  Explain : 

1.  Why  were ,  not  was,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  If  he 
were  his  brother,  he  would  surely  help  us. 

2.  Why  as,  not  like ,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  He  talks 
fast,  just  as  his  brother  does. 

3.  Why  am,  not  is  or  are,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  Either 
he  or  I  am  to  go. 
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4.  Why  doesn't ,  not  don't,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  My 
brother  doesn't  like  to  play  baseball. 

5.  Why  well,  not  good,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  Jack 
plays  tennis  well. 

5.  Identify  each  sentence  as  simple,  complex,  or  com¬ 
pound;  then  explain  the  use  of  the  comma  in  the  first 
and  fifth  sentences: 

1.  The  black  spaniel,  which  was  finely  bred,  sat  pa¬ 
tiently  waiting  among  the  other  dogs.  2.  He  had  been 
found  on  the  street  and  put  in  the  pound.  3.  When 
anyone  came  near  him,  he  sniffed  hopefully,  and  then 
his  short  tail  would  droop  again.  4.  A  stranger  petted 
him.  5.  He  sniffed  at  her  glove,  and  again  his  tail  flut¬ 
tered  feebly.  6.  He  seemed  to  say,  “I  fear  I  shall  never 
see  my  mistress  again.” 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XII. 


Chapter  VI 

OUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

1.  Making  a  Style  Book  for  Letter-Writing 

As  we  grow  older,  we  are  continually  called  upon  to 
write  letters  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  re¬ 
quired  in  our  business  relations;  others,  in  our  social 
life. 

In  these  letters  many  perplexing  questions  arise.  We 
wish  our  correspondence  to  express  ourselves  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  correct  in  form  and 
clearly  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

1.  To  help  you  solve  these  questions,  collect  from 
your  family  correspondence  and  from  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  as  many  types  of  letters  as  you  can  find.  Select 
only  those  that  are  worth  considering  as  models  from 
given  points  of  view.  You  may  wish,  for  example,  to 
include  in  your  collection  one  friendly  letter  because 
it  is  humorous  and  lively,  another  because  it  is  a  graceful 
“ thank-you”  letter,  and  still  another  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  good  description  of  a  trip.  What  types  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters  would  be  useful  to  you? 

2.  Place  these  letters  in  a  notebook  or  a  portfolio.  To 
accompany  them,  write  from  day  to  day,  under  the  title 
Memoranda ,  points  on  letter-writing  which  you  wish  to 
keep  for  reference. 

3.  Before  making  your  collection,  decide  what  you 
would  like  to  have  in  it  and  how  you  will  arrange  the 
letters.  Talk  over  your  plans  with  the  class. 
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2.  The  Appearance  of  a  Letter 

[Discussion] 

Occasionally  when  we  are  in  camp  or  without  con¬ 
veniences,  we  may  be  forced  to  send  an  important  mes¬ 
sage  on  a  scrap  of  brown  paper  tucked  into  a  manila 
envelope.  Ordinarily,  however,  since  we  are  judged 
by  our  letters,  we  see  that  they  are  prepossessing  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  realize  that  by  the  neglect  of  matters 
of  form  we  may  give  a  wrong  impression  and  miss  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  cultivation  of  friendships  and  also  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  our  careers. 

1.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  that  need 
consideration.  Which  should  you  like  to  have  discussed? 

1.  Selection  of  stationery 

2.  Margins  and  indentions 

3.  The  heading  of  a  letter 

4.  Beginnings  for  letters  of  different  kinds 

5.  The  complimentary  close 

6.  The  division  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line 

7.  The  address  on  the  envelope 

2.  With  the  help  of  others  in  your  class,  appoint  a 
leader  and  a  group  of  demonstrators  and  discuss  the 
points  with  which  you  need  assistance.  The  demon¬ 
strators  should  read  carefully  the  directions  given  on 
pages  465  to  470,  and  be  ready,  when  requested,  to 
illustrate  on  the  blackboard  the  points  covered. 

[Written  composition] 

3.  Write  for  your  Style  Book  on  Letter -Writing  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  class  discussion.  Include  in  it  the  points 
that  you  regard  as  important. 

3.  Courtesy  in  a  Letter  of  Request 

[Class  discussion] 

The  chief  characteristic  of  all  letters  should  be  their 
unfailing  courtesy.  Clipped  sentences,  unwarranted  ab- 
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breviations,  and  other  signs  of  haste  should  at  all  times 
be  avoided. 

1.  Compare  the  following  sentences.  What  differ¬ 
ences  do  you  find  in  them? 

Good:  I  am  planning  to  go  to  a  trade  school  next  year, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  your  catalogue. 

Poor:  Am  planning  to  go  to  college  next  year.  Send  me 
your  catalogue,  please. 

Good:  Your  letter  of  January  8  reached  me  while  I 
was  on  a  trip  through  Pennsylvania. 

Poor:  Your  letter  dated  Jan.  8  reached  me  while  I  was 
on  a  trip  through  Penn. 

2.  Select  from  the  sentences  given  here  those  that 
are  courteously  expressed: 

1.  Last  Saturday  night  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  your  program  over  Station  WBZ. 

2.  Want  to  hear  from  you  at  once  so  I  am  sending  a 
special  delivery  stamp. 

3.  Hope  to  see  you  soon. 

4.  I  have  taken  The  National  Geographic  Magazine 
for  five  years  and  I  am  glad  to  renew  my  subscription. 

5.  May  I  borrow  your  Indian  costume  for  the  play 
which  we  are  to  give  at  school  Nov.  25? 

6.  Your  neighbor,  Ned  Brown,  says  that  you  have 
an  interesting  collection  of  coins  which  you  might  be 
willing  to  show  my  brother  and  me. 

3.  Sometimes  when  you  are  absent  from  school  and 
need  the  lesson  assignments,  you  find  it  necessary  to 
write  to  a  classmate  or  to  your  teacher.  Here  are  other 
situations  that  call  for  letters  of  request.  Perhaps  you 
can  add  to  the  list. 

In  your  neighborhood  there  is  a  tennis  court  that  is 
seldom  used.  You  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
playing  on  it. 
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A  school  near  you  has  a  good  baseball  team.  Your 
team  would  like  to  set  a  date  for  a  game. 

A  friend  of  yours  has  a  Robin  Hood  costume.  You 
would  like  to  borrow  it. 

In  Popular  Mechanics  you  have  seen  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  an  airplane.  You  would  like  to  know  how  to  finish 
the  one  you  are  making. 

A  cousin  knows  how  to  make  a  delicious  kind  of  candy. 
You  would  like  to  have  the  recipe. 

You  are  much  interested  in  a  certain  moving  picture. 
You  wish  to  find  out  from  the  manager  of  a  moving- 
picture  house  when  the  picture  will  be  shown. 

A  banker  (or  some  other  person  in  your  town)  is  well- 
informed  on  the  subject  which  your  class  is  studying. 
A  committee,  of  which  you  are  chairman,  would  like 
to  have  an  interview  with  him. 

Your  school  is  to  give  a  play.  You  would  like  to  sell  a 
friend  some  tickets. 

4.  Suggest  opening  sentences  for  at  least  three  letters 
that  might  be  written  to  meet  some  of  the  situations 
mentioned  above.  Remember  that  if  the  letter  is  to 
a  stranger,  the  first  sentence  will  introduce  you  to  him 
and  give  him  an  impression  of  your  personality. 

5.  What  differences  do  you  find  in  the  following? 

For  a  formal  letter: 

Park  Avenue  School 

Rochester,  New  York 
January  15,  1935 

Mr.  R.  W.  Robart 

Manager  of  the  Red  Stars 
Russell  Street  School 
Dear  Sir: 


1 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Smith 
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For  an  informal  note : 

Dear  Cousin  Jane 


Affectionately  yours, 
Nancy  Brown 

House  in  the  Pines,  Fair  Haven,  Maine 
June  15,  1936 


6.  The  salutation  and  the  complimentary  close  should 
indicate  the  degree  of  formality  between  you  and  your 
correspondent.  Notice  the  order  in  the  following  list. 
The  first  two  in  each  column  are  appropriate  for  business 
letters,  the  second  two  for  notes  or  letters  to  strangers  or 
mere  acquaintances,  and  the  last  two  for  those  written 
to  friends  and  relatives. 


Gentlemen : 

Dear  Sir: 

My  dear  Mr.  Graves, 
Dear  Mrs.  Turner, 
Dear  Margaret, 
Dearest  Mother, 


Very  truly  yours, 
Yours  truly, 

Sincerely  yours, 
Cordially  yours, 
Affectionately  yours, 
Your  loving  daughter, 


[Written  composition] 


7.  With  the  help  of  your  classmates,  plan  a  contest 
and  choose  a  committee  to  act  as  judges.  For  this  con¬ 
test  everyone  should  write  both  a  formal  and  an  in¬ 
formal  note  of  request.  The  best  of  these  notes  are 
to  be  chosen  as  models  and  copied  in  the  Style  Books 


of  all  of  the  contestants. 


[Proof-reading] 


8.  Before  submitting  your  letters  to  the  judges,  read 
them  over  carefully  with  these  questions  in  mind:  Are 
the  ideas  expressed  in  a  courteous  way?  Are  the  letters 
carefully  spaced?  Are  they  free  from  errors  in  spelling, 
capitalization,  and  punctuation? 
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4.  Sending  an  Order 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  A  letter  giving  an  order  should  be  briefly  expressed, 
correct  in  form,  clear  in  wording  and  arrangement,  and 
complete  in  all  details.  How  are  these  traits  shown 
in  the  following  letter? 

778  West  Seventh  Street 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
April  17,  1934 

Baker,  Seymour  Company 

85  East  Fourteenth  Street 

New  York  City,  New  York 
Gentlemen : 

Your  spring  catalogue  of  baseball  equipment  has 
just  been  received.  I  should  like  to  order  from  it  the 
following  items.  Please  send  them  by  express. 

2  No.  7  bats  with  reinforced  tips  @  $2.75  $  5.50 

1  Catcher’s  mitt,  No.  12  @  $2.00  2.00 

6  Special  type  balls  @  $1.00  6.00 

$13-50 

I  am  enclosing  in  this  letter  a  money  order  for 
thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($13.50). 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  Graham 

2.  How  are  the  articles  named  in  the  letter  above 
designated  so  as  to  prevent  mistakes  in  filling  the  order? 
Why  are  the  items  written  as  a  list  one  under  another? 
What  mention  is  made  of  the  form  in  which  the  money 
is  remitted?  Why?  What  directions  are  given  for 
shipping? 

[Written  composition] 

3.  Cut  an  advertisement  from  a  newspaper.  Paste  it 
in  your  Style  Book  and  write  beneath  it:  (1)  directions 
for  writing  an  order  (use  the  questions  above  to  help 
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you) ;  and  (2)  an  order  based  on  the  advertisement.  Place 
beneath  these  an  addressed  envelope. 

[Proof-reading] 

4.  Find  each  word  in  the  following  list  that  is  pro¬ 
nounced  as  one  syllable  and  which  for  that  reason  should 
not  be  divided  when  it  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  line: 


forwarded 

written 

turned 

reached 

express 

immediately 

following 

traced 

played 

explained 

wrapped 

appreciate 

carefully 

Wednesday 

returning 

beginning 

pattern 

marked 

carved 

begged 

example 

5.  Show  how  the  other  words  in  the  list  may  be  divided. 
Consult  the  dictionary  if  necessary. 

6.  Before  putting  your  sample  letter  (see  Exercise  3) 
in  your  Style  Book,  read  it  carefully  and  ask  someone 
to  go  over  it.  Make  sure  that  it  is  clear  in  meaning, 
carefully  spaced,  and  free  from  errors  in  punctuation, 
in  capitalization,  and  in  the  division  of  words. 

5.  Writing  a  Letter  of  Application 

[Class  discussion] 

I.  A  successful  letter  of  application  should  include: 

1.  The  name  of  the  position  desired 

2.  Qualifications  of  the  applicant 

a.  Age 

b.  Education 

c.  Experience 

3.  References 

4.  Plans  for  personal  contact 

Sometimes  the  position  for  which  you  wish  to  apply 
comes  to  your  attention  through  a  friend.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  application  might  be  like  the  following: 
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1059  Forest  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 

February  4,  1934 

Camp  Becket 

Becket,  Michigan 
Dear  Mr.  Morehouse, 

I  am  applying  for  the  position  of  camp  bugler 
which  my  friend  Robert  Carlton,  your  former  bugler, 
told  me  will  be  open  this  coming  year. 

I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  have  been  attending  the 
Warren  School.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Warren 
Bugle  Corps,  I  have  played  solo  in  a  camp  program  over 
Station  WEAX,  and  I  am  the  bugler  in  the  Boy  Scout 
troop  here. 

The  following  people  have  given  me  permission  to 
refer  you  to  them: 

Mr.  John  C.  Scarborough,  Principal 
Warren  School 

Evanston,  Illinois 
Mr.  D.  D.  Morris,  Scoutmaster 
1516  Sheridan  Road 
Evanston,  Illinois 

For  compensation  I  should  expect  my  board  and 
such  pay  as  you  think  I  deserve.  The  money  is  not  so 
important  to  me  as  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  being 
at  Camp  Becket  and  the  experience  that  I  should  gain. 

If  you  will  grant  me  an  interview,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  meet  you  in  Chicago  at  your  convenience.  My  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  Highland  7983. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Robertson 

2.  If  you  were  the  camp  director,  should  you  care 
to  have  an  interview  with  John?  Why?  What  quali¬ 
fications  has  he  shown  that  would  suggest  his  value  as 
a  bugler?  As  a  good  influence  for  the  campers?  Why 
would  the  employer  be  interested  to  know  that  John 
had  a  good  school  record? 
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3.  At  other  times,  as  in  the  following  case,  a  letter 
may  be  written  in  answer  to  an  advertisement: 

Wanted :  Dependable  high  school  girl  to  care  for  children 
afternoons  from  3:30  to  5:30.  Apply  by  letter,  giving 
references.  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Abbot,  14  Brook  Avenue. 

218  Avon  Street 

-  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

February  3,  1934 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Abbot 
14  Brook  Avenue 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
My  dear  Mrs.  Abbot, 

In  reply  to  your  advertisement  in  the  Herald  of 
February  second,  I  wish  to  apply  for  the  position  of  taking 
care  of  your  children. 

I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  am  planning  my  fu¬ 
ture  work.  As  I  am  the  oldest  in  a  family  of 
five,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  children. 
Last  winter  I  took  care  of  two  little  boys,  four  and  six 
years  old,  for  Mrs.  Alvin  Brown,  27  Ward  Street,  Sioux 
City.  Mrs.  Brown  has  given  me  permission  to  refer 
you  to  her.  You  may  also  refer  to  Miss  Julia  Atwood 
at  the  high  school. 

I  am  free  every  afternoon  after  half-past  two  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  come  to  your  house  any  day  after 
that  hour.  My  telephone  number  is  River  1518  J. 

Yours  truly, 

Adelaide  Gordon 

4.  What  are  the  good  points  in  Adelaide’s  letter? 

5.  Tell  what  might  be  said  in  an  application  for  the 
position  advertised  in  the  following  notice: 

Wanted :  Reliable  boy  to  sell  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Apply  by  letter.  Give  references.  The  Acme  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 

[Written  composition! 

6.  Write  for  your  Style  Book  a  letter  of  application. 
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Base  it,  if  possible,  on  an  advertisement  of  a  position 
you  could  fill.  Address  an  envelope  to  go  with  the  letter. 

[Proof-reading] 

7.  Explain  the  paragraphing  of  each  letter  given  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  lesson;  then  tell  how  the  following  let¬ 
ter  might  be  divided  into  three  paragraphs : 

1 14  Hayward  Street 
Buffalo,  New  York 

December  1,  1934 

The  Ever-Green  Florist  Shop 
230  Grant  Street 

Buffalo,  New  York 
Gentlemen : 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  the  position  which 
you  advertised  in  last  evening’s  Times.  I  am  thirteen 
years  old,  in  my  first  year  of  high  school,  and  large  and 
strong  for  my  age.  I  can  offer  as  references  Mr.  John 
Smart,  31  Market  Street,  for  whom  I  deliver  groceries 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays;  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  my 
teacher  of  civics,  and  Miss  Helen  Lord,  librarian  of  Hill¬ 
side  Branch  Library,  Cotton  Street.  If  you  consider  my 
application  favorably,  you  can  reach  me  any  evening  by 
calling  Niagara  1528. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  Ford 

8.  Read  your  letter.  Make  sure  before  putting  it  in 
your  Style  Book  (1)  that  it  contains  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation;  (2)  that  it  is  courteously  expressed;  (3)  that' 
it  is  correctly  paragraphed,  and  (4)  that  it  is  free  from 
errors  in  spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctuation. 

6.  A  Friendly  or  Companionable  Letter 

A  friendly  letter  is  a  substitute  for  conversation,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  like  a  visit.  If  this  idea  is  kept 
in  mind,  the  writer  of  the  letter  will  enjoy  it  almost  as 
much  as  the  recipient. 
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[Opening  and  closing  sentences] 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  opening 
sentence  inviting.  Long,  detailed  apologies  for  not 
having  written  before  are  tiresome  and  disappointing. 
Every  letter  received  should  be  answered  with  reason¬ 
able  promptness;  but,  if  there  has  been  negligence,  the 
writer  should  try  to  make  amends  by  writing  an  un¬ 
usually  friendly  and  entertaining  letter.  Any  explana¬ 
tion  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  make  should  be  brief. 
The  ending,  too,  should  be  without  an  apology.  The 
letter  should  come  to  a  close  naturally,  just  as  a  con¬ 
versation  terminates. 

Nothing  mars  the  naturalness  and  sincerity  of  a  letter 
more  than  the  use  of  hackneyed  or  overworked  expres¬ 
sions  such  as: 

I  am  writing  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  — 

I  am  well  and  hope  you  are  the  same  — 

Your  welcome  letter  received  — 

As  I  can’t  think  of  any  more  news,  I  will  close  — 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  complimentary  close 
Is  not  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  letter  and  should  not  be 
connected  with  it  by  such  an  expression  as  “Hoping 
to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am,”  or  “With  love  to  the  family, 
I  am.” 

1.  Read  the  following  sentences  and  decide  which 
are  especially  attractive  for  opening  or  closing  letters: 

1.  Here’s  something  better  to  do  than  baking  on  a 
hot  beach!  Come  and  ride  horseback  with  me  in  this 
breezy  Wisconsin  camp. 

2.  What  an  uncomfortable  time  you’ve  been  having 
with  the  grip! 

3.  There  is  a  bright  fire  burning  on  the  hearth.  How 
I  wish  you  were  in  the  big  chair  opposite  me! 

4.  I  was  delighted  to  find  from  your  letter  that  mine 
from  the  pilot  boat  had  reached  you  safely. 
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5.  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  the  heading  of 
this  letter,  but  — 

6.  I  ought  to  have  written  you  long  ago,  but  I  am 
now  having  examinations  and  am  so  occupied  in  study¬ 
ing  for  them  that  I  have  very  little  time  to  myself. 

7.  Yesterday  Bob  and  I  saw  the  game  between  Yale 
and  Princeton  that  we  have  been  looking  forward  to 
for  so  long. 

8.  It  is  “raining  cats  and  dogs”  today  so  you  may 
thank  the  weather  for  the  length  of  this  letter. 

9.  Goodbye,  dear  Aunt  Louise.  I  am  delighted  with 
my  new  book  and  am  reading  it  with  great  pleasure. 

10.  Mother  joins  me  in  sending  a  great  deal  of  love  and 
in  wishing  you  the  best  of  summers. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am 
Your  loving  granddaughter 

11.  I’ll  write  you  again  as  soon  as  I  know  what  my 
summer  address  will  be.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  be  back 
in  Princeton  again  next  year,  and  I  am  very  happy  over 
that. 

12.  I  send  much  love  to  you,  dear  sister,  and  to  the 
family.  All  good  wishes  for  a  happy  Easter! 

Affectionately, 

[Informal  language] 

2.  Which  of  the  sentences  included  above  in  Exercise 
1  do  you  consider  dull?  Which  ending  is  poor? 

3.  A  companionable  letter  should  have  a  friendly  tone. 
For  this  reason  it  may  be  written  in  less  formal  language 
than  that  required  in  other  types  of  writing.  Pertinent 
slang  expressions,  colloquialisms,  exaggerated  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  everyday  forms  of  speech  may  be  used  to 
add  humor  and  lightness  to  the  letter  and  to  give  the 
recipient  an  entertaining  idea  of  the  events  described. 

What  graphic  words  and  expressions  of  this  sort  are 
given  in  the  sentences  in  Exercise  1  ?  Which  of  the 
sentences  give  you  an  idea  of  the  personality  of  the  writers? 
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4.  Notice  the  conversational  tone  of  the  following 
letter: 


26  Hillside  Road 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
February  2,  1934 

Hello,  old  man, 

How  do  you  feel  without  your  appendix?  Every¬ 
one  seems  to  be  losing  his  nowadays  - —  Bob  lost  his  last 
summer,  Betty  hers  in  the  fall,  Jerry  his  before  Christ¬ 
mas, —  and  now  you.  I’m  the  only  one  who  has  an 
appendix  left.  We  were  all  sorry  that  your  operation 
kept  you  from  Betty’s  dance,  but  there  is  going  to  be 
another  one  in  several  months,  so  hurry  to  get  well. 

The  team  is  having  a  tough  time  in  basketball 
without  you.  Last  Friday  we  won  the  Watertown 
game  just  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth.  It  was  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle,  with  a  score  of  8-7.  We  hope  to  take  the  rest  of 
the  games  more  easily. 

You  are  lucky  to  be  out  of  school  just  now,  be¬ 
cause  everyone  is  worrying  about  his  term  marks.  So 
far  I’ve  passed  everything,  but  we  haven’t  had  our  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Latin  tests,  and  you  know  those  are  my  worst 
subjects. 

Your  mother  said  you  liked  the  games  and  the 
books  which  we  sent.  Did  the  French  mystery  story 
puzzle  you?  All  of  us  here  got  so  excited  over  it  that  to¬ 
gether  we  read  it  in  two  days  and  not  one  of  us  guessed 
what  the  end  would  be  like.  Have  you  ever  read  “  Larry  ”  ? 
If  you  haven’t  read  it,  please  do,  because  it  is  a  dandy 
book,  and  I’m  sure  you  would  find  it  interesting.  I 
have  a  copy  at  home  here  now,  and,  if  the  gang  can  some¬ 
how  get  hold  of  a  car  Saturday  afternoon,  we  may  be 
up  to  see  you,  and  bring  along  “Larry.” 

Please  get  well  soon  and  come  back  to  school,  for 
we  all  miss  you. 

Your  pal, 

Harry 


5.  Why  would  this  be  a  pleasant  letter  to  receive 
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if  you  were  convalescent?  What  does  Harry  say  which 
makes  you  know  that  he  is  sincerely  interested  in  pleas¬ 
ing  Jack  and  that  he  is  not  writing  merely  because  he 
feels  it  a  duty? 

[Written  composition] 

6.  Find  in  your  correspondence  with  friends  a  com¬ 
panionable  letter  to  use  for  your  Style  Book. 

7.  Think  of  someone  who  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  and  write  him  or  her  a  friendly  letter. 

7.  Social  Notes 

1.  Convenient  as  the  telephone  is,  there  are  many 
times  when  courtesy  demands  the  dignity  of  a  written 
message.  What  are  some  of  these  occasions? 

Notes  are  usually  written  on  small-size  paper  or  on 
correspondence  cards.  The  heading  is  often  reduced 
to  the  date  only  and  placed  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

[A  “  bread-and-butter"  letter] 

My  dear  Mrs.  Harrington, 

When  I  got  off  the  train  yesterday  morning,  Mother 
said,  “Well,  Peggy,  I  can  see  that  you  have  had  a  good 
time!”  I  suppose  I  looked  brown  from  all  the  hours 
we  spent  on  the  beach,  and  very  happy  in  the  thought 
of  the  week  full  of  fun  at  Claremont  Cottage.  I  never 
had  a  pleasanter  time  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all 
you  did  to  make  my  visit  so  perfect. 

Mother  sends  her  greetings  to  you  and  Helen.  I 
shall  write  to  Helen  soon. 

Affectionately  and  gratefully  yours, 
Peggy 

200  Broad  Street 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 
August  sixteenth 

2.  What  was  the  occasion  for  Peggy’s  writing  this 
letter?  What  in  it  must  have  pleased  Mrs.  Harrington? 
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[A  note  of  thanks] 

Dear  Alice, 

The  flowers  that  I  have  just  received  from  you 
are  lovely.  How  thoughtful  you  are  to  send  me  yellow 
roses  which,  as  you  know,  are  my  favorite  flowers!  My 
sister  has  just  put  them  in  a  glass  bowl,  so  I  can  see  the 
stems  and  the  silvery  leaves.  Truly  the  flowers  have 
brought  sunshine  into  my  room  with  their  bright  beauty 
and  your  dear  thought.  Thank  you  so  much  for  both. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Janet 

January  fifth 

3.  How  does  Janet  show  that  she  recognizes  the  par¬ 
ticular  care  her  friend  has  taken  in  choosing  her  gift? 
What  does  she  say  that  would  make  her  friend  feel  that 
she  really  appreciates  the  flowers? 

[A  note  to  accompany  a  gift] 

Dear  Grandmother, 

I  mailed  you  this  morning  a  scrapbook  which  I 
have  been  at  work  on  during  my  vacation.  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  looking  at  it  as  much  as  I  enjoyed  making  it. 
We  have  all  missed  you  this  summer,  but  I  most  of  all, 
for  in  making  the  collection  of  snapshots  and  clippings 
I  was  reminded  every  day  of  your  visit  last  year. 

Next  Monday  school  opens  and  the  weeks  will 
fly.  It  will  be  Thanksgiving  before  we  know  it  and 
we’ll  all  be  at  your  house  again.  I  can  hardly  wait  for 
the  time! 

I  Your  affectionate  grandson, 

'  Arthur 

81  Elmwood  Avenue 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
September  fourth 

4.  What  has  Arthur  said  in  his  note  that  might  please 
his  grandmother  even  more  than  the  gift? 

[An  apology  or  explanation] 

5.  Now  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  reason  as 
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to  why  we  have  done  or  have  not  done  a  certain  thing. 
Frequently  a  note,  if  sincerely  and  gracefully  written, 
expresses  what  we  wish  to  say. 

Room  8,  Richmond  High  School 

Thursday  morning,  April  8 

Dear  Miss  Wethern, 

Was  it  Burns  who  said  that  “the  best  laid  schemes 
of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley”?  If  he  did,  I  surely 
must  be  a  mouse.  My  well-laid  plan  was  to  write  my 
composition  last  evening.  Just  after  I  had  finished 
washing  the  dishes,  company  came  —  my  cousin  and 
her  husband  —  and  they  talked  and  talked  until,  before 
I  knew  it,  it  was  ten  o’clock.  Then  my  mother  ordered 
me  to  bed,  and  orders  from  her  have  to  be  obeyed. 

Will  you  accept  this  “mousey”  excuse?  I  can 
write  my  composition  after  school  and  have  it  on  your 
desk  before  three  o’clock,  if  this  is  satisfactory  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Josephine  Barry 

[Invitations  and  replies] 

6.  Occasionally  one  class  may  invite  another  to  listen 
to  a  special  program.  The  invitation  may  be  written 
in  the  first  person  and  be  informal  in  character  or  it  may 
be  written  in  the  third  person  and  be  formal. 

Informal  Invitation 
Dear  Miss  Ripley, 

The  boys  and  girls  in  our  English  class  wish  very 
much  that  you  would  be  our  guest  at  a  program  of  read¬ 
ing  and  music  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirtley  F.  Mather 
in  the  Music  Hall  next  Tuesday,  December  second,  at 
half  past  one.  The  parents  of  Florence  Mather  are 
giving  us  and  our  friends  this  treat. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Smith 

John  W.  Weeks  Junior  High  School 
November  twenty-eighth 
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Reply  to  an  Informal  Invitation 

Dear  Philip, 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather’s  program  of  music  and  reading. 
Please  thank  the  class  for  asking  me  and  tell  them  that 
I  am  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  entertainment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edith  M.  Ripley 

John  W.  Weeks  Junior  High  School 

November  the  twenty-ninth 

Formal  Invitation 

The  English  Division  of  the  Ninth  Grade  requests  the 
honor  of  your  presence  at  a  program  of  reading  and  music 
to  be  given  in  the  Music  Hall  Tuesday,  December  the 
second,  at  half-past  one. 

Reply  to  a  Formal  Invitation 

Miss  Ripley  accepts  with  pleasure  the  invitation  of  the 
English  Division  of  the  Ninth  Grade  to  a  program  of  read¬ 
ing  and  music  in  the  Music  Hall  Tuesday,  December  the 
second,  at  half-past  one. 

The  reply  to  an  invitation  should  be  written  to  cor¬ 
respond  exactly  in  form  to  the  invitation.  An  informal 
invitation  calls  for  an  informal  response;  a  formal,  a 
formal  response,  the  order  and  phrasing  being  identical. 
Every  invitation  demands  a  prompt  reply. 

[Written  composition] 

7.  Prepare  for  your  Style  Book  samples  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  notes  illustrated  in  this  lesson.  Include 
(1)  one  or  two  engraved  formal  invitations  such  as  are 
sent  out  for  graduations  and  for  weddings  and  (2)  such 
informal  notes  as  you  yourself  have  occasion  to  write. 
See  that  the  latter  are  written  on  appropriate  stationery 
and  that  an  addressed  envelope  accompanies  each  note. 
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8.  The  Correct  Use  of  Pronouns 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  we  are  using  pronouns 
correctly,  we  need  to  recognize  the  different  kinds,  to 
understand  their  use  in  sentences,  and  to  be  familiar  with 
the  correct  forms. 


I.  Bands  of  Pronouns 

1.  Notice  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentence: 

“My  lords,”  said  the  lion  to  his  hunting  companions, 
“I  let  you  know  that  the  first  part  of  the  deer  is  mine 
because  I  am  your  lord;  the  second,  because  I  am  stronger 
than  you;  the  third  part,  because  I  ran  more  swiftly 
than  you;  and  whosoever  touches  the  fourth  part,  he 
shall  be  my  mortal  enemy!” 

2.  Which  of  the  pronouns  in  the  sentences  above 
refer  to  the  person  (or  animal)  speaking,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  said  to  be  in  the  first  person?  Which  pronouns 
refer  to  the  persons  spoken  to  and  are  therefore  in  the 
second  person?  Which  refer  to  the  person  spoken  of 
and  are  therefore  in  the  third  person? 

3.  Find  the  pronouns  asked  for  here: 

Pronouns  in  the  first  person:  “I  should  like  to  go,” 
said  Sir  Roland.  “I  am  tired  of  my  dull  job  here  at 
our  gate.  My  commander  has  told  me  to  stay,  how¬ 
ever,  and  I  shall  fulfill  my  task.” 

Pronouns  in  the  second  person:  “Now,  Timothy,  I 
know  you  will  be  a  good  boy,”  said  his  mother.  “And 
mind  you  don’t  play  truant,  for  if  you  do  your  shoes 
will  pinch  you  horribly,  and  you’ll  be  sure  to  be  found  out.” 

Pronouns  in  the  third  person:  He  repeated  the  prom¬ 
ise  which  he  had  made  to  the  woman,  and  warned  every¬ 
one  not  to  hurt  her  or  her  children  no  matter  where  they 
saw  them. 

A  pronoun  which  changes  its  form  to  show  whether 
a  person  is  speaking,  spoken  to,  or  spoken  of  is  called 

a  personal  pronoun. 
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Notice  these  forms: 


Singular 

Plural 

First  person: 

I 

we 

Second  person: 

you 

you 

Third  person: 

he,  she,  it 

they 

Note.  Words  like  my,  our,  his,  her,  their,  when  used  to  modify  nouns, 
are  usually  called  possessive  or  pronominal  adjectives.  Examples:  My 
hat  is  lost.  Has  Paul  written  to  his  brother? 

4.  Find  the  personal  pronouns  in  these  sentences  and 
give  the  person  and  number  of  each: 

1.  “Call  upon  me  when  you  want  me,”  said  Jesper, 
“wherever  you  are.” 

2.  Ellen  looked  at  her  brothers  and  shook  her  head, 
but  she  was  unable  to  give  them  any  other  warning. 

3.  “He  is  mine!  You  shall  not  have  him!”  shouted 
the  angry  soldier,  seizing  his  horse’s  bridle. 

4.  They  came  this  way,  I  think.  Do  you  suppose 
we  can  find  them? 

5.  Once  in  my  life  I  took  a  bird  captive  with  my  bare 
hands. 

6.  She  said  to  herself,  “Where  shall  I  go  next?” 

7.  She  must  be  taller  than  either  you  or  I. 

5.  Besides  the  personal  pronoun  there  are  three  other 
kinds  with  which  you  are  familiar: 

Interrogative  pronouns : 

In  a  direct  question:  Who  is  coming? 

In  an  indirect  question:  John  asked  which  was  right. 

Relative  pronouns: 

The  men  who  were  skilled  were  promoted.  We  crossed 
a  bridge  that  was  made  of  steel. 

Demonstrative  pronouns:  This  is  new.  That  is  old. 
Which  kind  of  pronoun  gets  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  its  use  is  confined  to  questions?  Which  is  used  to 
point  out?  Which  is  used  to  show  relation? 
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6.  Find  the  interrogative  pronouns: 

Sentences  containing  direct  questions: 

1.  “Who  is  ahead  now?”  gasped  Joe. 

2.  “What  did  you  say?”  she  asked. 

3.  “To  whom  was  the  message  sent?”  inquired  the 
proprietor. 

4.  “Which  do  you  want?”  Lucy  asked  shyly. 
Sentences  containing  indirect  questions: 

1.  They  wondered  who  had  won  the  league  cup. 

2.  Mother  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

3.  The  tourists  inquired  which  was  the  better  road. 

7.  Find  the  demonstrative  and  the  relative  pronouns: 

1.  Those  are  wrong,  but  these  are  right. 

2.  Near  the  grandstand  stood  the  boy  who  had  been 
made  captain  of  the  team. 

3.  The  tree  which  grew  near  the  house  was  a  tall  elm. 

4.  Where  is  this  to  go? 

5.  The  highway  that  had  been  built  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  was  used  for  through  traffic. 

6.  Was  that  what  you  saw  when  you  were  away? 

8.  Identify  the  pronouns  printed  here  in  italics: 

1.  Who  is  at  the  door? 

2.  “Where  do  you  live?”  inquired  the  friendly  man. 

3.  John  said  it  is  the  best  book  that  he  has  ever  read. 

4.  This  is  hard  work. 

5.  A  boy,  who  had  been  waiting  some  time,  stood  at 
the  door. 

6.  To  whom  did  you  give  them ? 

7.  I  am  coming  to  call  on  you  soon. 

8.  That  is  wrong. 

9.  An  unsafe  bridge  crossed  the  river  which  was  flooded. 

10.  We  did  not  know  who  was  present. 

9.  The  following  sentences  contain  other  classes  of 
pronouns: 

Indefinite  pronouns:  Each  received  a  present.  All 
were  satisfied.  None  had  been  neglected. 
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Possessive  pronouns:  This  book  is  mine.  That  one 
is  yours.  These  are  hers.  Those  are  his. 

Reflexive  pronouns:  Mary  hurt  herself.  The  boys 
themselves  were  not  in  the  least  frightened. 

What  kind  of  pronoun  ends  in  self  or  selves ?  What 
is  the  significance  of  its  name?  Which  kind  shows  own¬ 
ership  or  possession?  Which  is  indefinite  in  meaning? 

10.  Give  the  missing  names,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
sentences  printed  below,  find  two  examples  of  each  kind 
of  pronoun: 

1.  A  -  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  changes  its 

form  to  show  person. 

2.  A  -  pronoun  ends  in  self  or  selves. 

3.  A -  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  show  owner¬ 

ship  or  possession. 

4.  A  -  pronoun  is  used  to  point  out  an  object. 

5.  An  -  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  like  who  or  which 

used  in  asking  a  question. 

6.  An  -  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  like  each  or  all 

which  is  indefinite  in  meaning. 

7.  A - pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  show  relation. 

1.  My  knife  is  sharper  than  yours. 

2.  I  will  do  it  myself. 

3.  Everyone  who  went  to  the  party  had  a  good  time. 

4.  “Who  wants  to  jump  first?”  she  cried. 

5.  “Some  can  and  some  can’t,”  boasted  Pooh;  “that 
is  how  it  is.” 

6.  They  asked  who  would  volunteer. 

7.  Those  apples  are  better  than  ours. 

8.  John  took  his  books  with  him. 

9.  He  arrived  fifteen  minutes  early. 

10.  They  allowed  themselves  half  an  hour. 

11.  To  whom  shall  I  give  the  pencil? 

12.  “Will  you  go  with  them?”  she  inquired. 

13.  That  is  the  road  he  took,  I  think. 

14.  Who  can  count  the  stars? 
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ii.  A  pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective  is  an  adjec¬ 
tive  used  to  show  possession.  Give  other  examples 
like  these: 

1.  My  dog  wagged  his  tail  and  barked. 

2.  Whose  apples  are  those? 

3.  His  sleep  was  broken  because  of  their  noise. 

II.  The  Antecedent  of  a  Pronoun 

1.  Find  the  words  for  which  each  pronoun  and  each 
pronominal  adjective  stands: 

Pronouns: 

The  boy  said  that  he  would  go. 

The  boys  said  that  they  would  go. 

Pronominal  adjectives: 

Each  member  of  the  class  had  his  book. 

Mary  has  lost  her  new  notebook. 

2.  The  word  for  which  a  pronoun  stands  is  called 
its  antecedent.  What  then  is  the  antecedent  of  each 
pronoun  or  pronominal  adjective  in  the  sentences  above? 

3.  What  is  the  number  of  a  pronoun  when  its  an¬ 
tecedent  is  singular  in  number?  When  its  antecedent 
is  plural? 

4.  What  is  the  person  of  a  pronoun  when  its  ante¬ 
cedent  is  the  name  of  the  person  speaking?  When  it  is 
the  name  of  the  person  spoken  to?  When  it  is  the  name 
of  the  person  spoken  of? 

5.  With  the  help  of  the  following  sentences  show  that: 

A  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  person  and 
number. 

1.  Jane  said,  “I  am  going  away.” 

2.  The  girls  said  that  they  had  work  to  do. 

3.  John,  you  must  hurry. 

4.  Will  you  boys  wait  a  moment,  please. 

5.  Most  pupils  who  do  good  work  prepare  their  lessons 
faithfully. 
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Many  indefinite  pronouns  are  always  singular.  Some 
of  the  most  common  of  these  are  someone ,  anyone ,  every¬ 
one,  everybody ,  somebody ,  each,  neither,  either.  Such 
pronouns  are  followed  by  a  singular  verb.  Someone  is 
knocking  at  the  door.  Neither  is  good. 

Some  indefinite  pronouns,  such  as  all,  many,  few,  sev¬ 
eral,  some,  both,  are  plural. 

6.  Tell  which  of  the  indefinite  pronouns  included  here 
are  singular  in  number  and  which  are  plural: 

Each  of  the  boys  Everyone  in  the  class 

Neither  one  nor  the  other  A  very  few 

Both  of  us  Several 

All  who  were  there  No  one  in  the  crowd 

7.  As  you  copy  the  following  sentences,  underscore 
the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  and  fill  each  blank  with 
a  pronoun  taken  from  the  list  below.  Be  sure  that 
you  can  justify  your  choice. 

1.  Everybody  should  cast - vote  at  the  primaries. 

2.  If  anyone  wishes  a  ticket - may  apply  to  me. 

3.  Some  have  not  yet  paid  - dues. 

4.  Everyone  must  keep  -  place  in  line. 

5.  Each  brought  -  lunch. 

6.  Both  of  the  girls  did  -  work  well. 

7.  All  may  hand  in  -  papers  at  the  close  of  the 

class. 

8.  Each  should  leave  -  outline  with  the  chair¬ 
man  before  handing  in  -  theme. 

9.  Several  are  wearing  - —  scout  uniform(s). 

10.  No  one  is  wearing  -  uniform (s). 

11.  Neither  will  win  -  letter (s)  this  year. 

12.  Either  Paul  or  Tom  will  give  you  -  place. 

13.  Many  left -  books  on  -  desks. 

14.  One  is  often  asked  to  give  -  opinion. 

15.  Both  Clara  and  Grace  brought  - -  coats  with 

he,  she  him,  her  his,  her 

they  them  their 
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1.  Find  in  each  sentence  the  pronoun  used  in  the 
way  indicated: 

As  the  subject  of  a  verb:  I  am  writing.  Shall  we  go 
now?  John’s  brother  and  he  are  playing  ball.  Who 
is  coming?  They  are  knocking  at  the  door. 

As  the  subject  of  a  verb  understood:  Jerry’s  sister 
is  older  than  I  (am).  The  boys’  rivals  were  as  good 
players  as  they  (were).  John’s  brother  is  more  studious 
than  he  (is). 

As  a  predicate  pronoun  completing  a  verb  and  referring 
to  the  subject.  It  is  he  who  spoke.  Who  is  it?  It 
was  they.  It  was  neither  he  nor  she. 

As  an  appositive:  Who  is  going  on  a  trip,  Mary  or  I? 

As  the  object  of  a  preposition:  This  book  is  for  him. 
To  whom  did  you  speak? 

As  the  direct  object  of  a  verb:  Mother  watched  me 
as  I  worked.  I  dropped  the  cup  and  broke  it.  Whom 
did  you  see? 

As  an  indirect  object  of  a  verb:  Dick  gave  (to)  me 
his  pen.  Alice’s  cousin  sent  (to)  her  and  (to)  me  a  letter. 

2.  Tell  how  each  pronoun  in  the  following  sentences  is 
used : 

1.  Mrs.  Green  gave  Alice  and  me  a  kitten. 

2.  The  invitation  came  for  her  while  she  was  away. 

3.  “It  was  I  who  did  it,”  said  John  bravely. 

4.  We  watched  him  as  he  came  up  to  us  with  his  pony. 

5.  Our  parents  are  wiser  than  we. 

6.  I  did  not  know  to  whom  she  referred. 

7.  They  entered  the  room  and  both  spoke  to  us  at 
once. 

8.  “It  is  I,”  Jane  said  to  her.  “Open  the  door  for  me.” 

9.  You  and  I  must  ask  the  boys  to  join  us  on  our  trip. 

10.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  he? 

11.  My  two  aunts,  both  Aunt  Helen  and  she,  are  coming. 
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3.  Certain  pronouns  show  by  their  form  the  relation 
that  they  have  to  other  words  in  a  sentence.  These 
relations  or  uses,  examples  of  which  are  shown  in  Ex¬ 
ercise  1,  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  different  cases.  The 
pronoun  I ,  for  example,  has  one  form  when  it  is  used 
as  the  subject  of  a  verb  and  another  form  when  it  is  used 
as  the  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a  preposition. 

As  subject:  I  am  writing. 

As  object:  Mother  met  me  at  the  door. 

Since  a  pronoun  used  as  a  subject  names  that  of  which 
something  is  said,  it  is  the  nominative  or  “naming”  case. 
A  pronoun  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or  a  preposition 
is  in  the  accusative  or  objective  case.  Notice  the  case 
forms  of  these  personal  pronouns: 

FIRST  PERSON 


Singular 

Plural 

Nominative  case: 

I 

we 

Accusative  case: 

me 

us 

SECOND  PERSON 

Singular 

Plural 

Nominative  case: 

you 

you 

Accusative  case: 

you 

you 

THIRD 

PERSON 

Singular 

Plural 

Nominative  case: 

he  she  it 

they 

Accusative  case: 

him  her  it 

them 

The  word  who  also  changes  its  form  to  show  its  use: 

Nominative  case:  who 

Accusative  case :  whom 

4.  Some  of  the  common  uses  requiring  a  pronoun  in 
the  nominative  case  are  illustrated  by  the  pronouns 
printed  here  in  italics: 
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1.  We  sat  around  the  fire  until  ten  o’clock. 

2.  John  can  skate  more  swiftly  than  I. 

3.  It  was  she  who  told  me  where  you  were  going. 

4.  The  two  sisters,  both  Mary  and  she,  were  invited. 

Which  pronoun  in  the  sentences  above  is  the  subject 
of  a  verb  that  is  expressed?  Which  is  the  subject  of  a 
verb  understood?  Which  is  an  appositive  referring 
to  the  subject?  Which  is  a  predicate  pronoun? 

Note.  A  pronoun  used  with  a  participle  in  an  independent  phrase  is  also 
in  the  nominative  case.  Example :  He  having  gone,  the  class  resumed  work. 
This  construction  is  seldom  used.  » 

5.  Tell  why  each  pronoun  printed  here  in  italics  is 
in  the  nominative  case: 

1.  Mother  did  not  know  that  it  was  I. 

2.  My  brother  and  he  are  planning  to  go  away. 

3.  Mary’s  brother  is  taller  than  she. 

4.  We  two  older  children,  both  my  brother  and  I, 
were  expected  to  set  an  example  for  the  others. 

6.  The  following  sentences  show  the  common  uses 
that  require  a  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case: 

1.  Mother  took  us  to  the  theater. 

2.  Will  you  lend  me  the  book  after  you  have  read  it? 

3.  When  David  left  the  school,  his  schoolmates  wrote 
to  him. 

4.  We  met  the  boys,  both  them  and  their  friends,  on 
their  way  to  a  meeting. 

Which  pronoun  in  the  sentences  above  is  the  object 
of  a  preposition?  Which  is  the  direct  object  of  a  verb? 
Which  is  the  indirect  object  of  a  verb?  Which  is  an 
appositive  referring  to  an  object  noun? 

Note.  The  subject  of  an  infinitive  and  the  predicate  substantive  of  an 
infinitive,  as  you  will  learn  in  Chapter  VII,  also  require  pronouns  in  the 
accusative  case. 
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7.  Explain  why  the  pronouns  printed  here  in  italics 
are  in  the  accusative  case: 

1.  Aunt  Helen  said  the  book  was  sent  to  her. 

2.  John’s  mother  took  him  with  her. 

3.  Whom  did  you  see  first,  Roger  or  me? 

4.  Have  you  given  me  the  right  change? 

5.  Whom  did  you  like  the  best? 

8.  Which  sentences  in  Exercise  1  contain  pronouns 
in  the  nominative  case?  Which  contain  those  in  the 
accusative  case? 

9.  Give  the  case  of  each  pronoun  used  in  Exercise  2. 

To  determine  the  case  of  an  interrogative  pronoun,  we 

may  change  the  words  in  a  sentence  to  their  grammatical 
order  and  substitute  a  personal  pronoun  for  the  pronoun 
used.  The  sentence,  Whom  did  you  see?  becomes  You 
did  see  him  (whom).  Who  do  you  think  will  go?  becomes 
You  do  think  he  (who)  will  go. 

10.  Change  the  words  in  each  sentence  to  their  gram¬ 
matical  order  and  give  the  case  of  each  interrogative 
pronoun : 

1.  Whom  did  you  meet? 

2.  With  whom  is  he  staying? 

3.  Whom  do  you  expect  to  see? 

4.  He  does  not  know  who  it  was. 

5.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  book? 

6.  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  going  with? 

11.  Decide  whether  the  nominative  or  the  accusative 
case  is  required  in  each  sentence;  then  fill  the  blanks  with 
pronouns  taken  from  the  list  printed  below  Number  5: 

1.  My  brother  and  -  come  to  school  together. 

2.  -  did  you  see  at  church? 

3.  Grace  is  more  studious  than  - . 

4.  Marie  says  it  was -  who  found  it. 

5.  Is  it - who  are  at  fault? 

Nominative:  I  who  he  she  they 

Accusative :  me  whom  him  her  them 
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12.  Use  pronouns  from  below  Number  n  in  filling 
these  blanks: 

6.  I  would  not  go  if  I  were - . 

7.  The  brothers  went  with  John  and - . 

8.  Henry  gave  George  and  - - our  notebooks. 

9.  Who  is  the  stronger,  Dick  or - ? 

10.  — - — —  do  you  want? 

11.  - fellows  are  forming  a  club. 

(6)  she  (7)  they  (8)  I  (9)  he  (10)  who  (11)  we 

her  them  me  him  whom  us 

13.  In  copying  the  following  sentences,  fill  each  blank 
with  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  correct  case.  Do  not 
use  you  or  it. 

1.  Is  that  letter  for  Ruth  or - ? 

2.  I  walked  to  school  with - and - . 

3.  Did  you  invite  John  and - ? 

4.  All  of - girls  plan  to  go. 

5.  Marie  sits  in  front  of  Alice  and  behind - . 

6.  Both - and - have  read  it. 

7.  Who  is  the  older, - or - ? 

8.  Please  lend - your  book. 

9.  It  was  either - or - who  said  it. 

10.  Tell  it  to  Father  and - . 

11.  Those  books  belong  to - and - . 

12.  Seat  her  between - and - . 

13.  They  were  all  sure  it  was - . 

14.  The  principal  spoke  to - boys. 

15.  All  but - replied  promptly. 

16.  Whom  do  you  plan  to  ask,  Jack  or - ? 

1 7.  What  is  the  trouble  between  you  and - ? 

18.  Was  it - that  you  saw? 

19.  I  do  not  think  it  was - . 

20.  Everyone  except - will  be  there. 

21.  - girls  are  planning  a  trip. 

22.  Mother  made - boys  a  large  cake. 

23.  Was  it - or - that  you  saw? 
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[Possessive  pronouns  and  adjectives] 

14.  Compare  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences: 

Possessive  pronouns:  This  pencil  is  mine ;  that  one  is 
yours. 

Possessive,  or  pronominal,  adjectives:  My  work  is  nearly 
done.  Have  you  your  notebook  here? 

Note.  A  pronoun  denoting  possession,  whatever  its  use  may  be  in  a 
sentence,  is  sometimes  said  to  be  in  the  genitive  case.  In  the  sentence, 
My  book  is  here;  yours  is  at  home,  the  word  yours  is  a  possessive  pronoun 
used  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  is.  In  the  sentence,  I  have  mine,  the 
word  mine  is  a  possessive  pronoun  used  as  the  object  of  the  verb  have. 

15.  Find  in  the  following  sentences  (1)  the  possessive 
pronouns  and  (2)  the  possessive,  or  pronominal,  ad¬ 
jectives  and  tell  how  each  is  used: 

1.  This  is  my  boat;  that  one  is  his. 

2.  Our  cars  are  lighter  than  theirs. 

3.  Your  boat  is  well  kept;  its  paint  is  fresh. 

4.  Have  you  eaten  your  luncheon?  We  have  eaten 
ours. 

5.  Is  the  book  that  is  on  the  table  yours? 

6.  Their  house  is  larger  than  ours. 

7.  Her  hair  was  golden;  mine  is  black. 

8.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  heart 
is  in  it. 

9.  The  giant  and  his  wife  raised  their  voices. 

10.  Are  these  gloves  yours?  Alice  has  found  hers. 

16.  Notice  that  the  possessive  form  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  is  written  without  an  apostrophe: 

The  bird  has  broken  its  wing. 

This  book  is  mine;  those  books  are  theirs. 

Whose  paper  was  read? 

The  forms  given  above  are  frequently  confused  with 
certain  contractions.  Its  (denoting  possession)  is  con¬ 
fused  with  it's  meaning  it  is.  Theirs  is  confused  with 
there's,  ( there  is)  and  whose  with  who's  ( who  is). 
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We  should  also  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  pronomi¬ 
nal  adjective  your  with  the  contraction  you're  ( you  are). 
It  is  correct  to  write:  This  is  your  book.  You're  to  put 
it  away. 

17.  Make  suggestions  for  a  cartoon  in  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  are  used  to  remind  a  person  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  forms: 

Whose  dog  is  this? 

Who’s  (who  is)  going  to  claim  him? 

18.  Make  a  list  of  the  following  contractions  and  write 
after  each  one  the  words  for  which  it  stands: 


it’s  who’s  you’re  there’s  they’re 
19.  Fill  out  each  blank  in  the  following  sentences  with 
the  correct  form  taken  from  the  list  below  Number  5: 


1.  A  tree 


branches  touch  the  ground  is  beautiful. 


2.  - color  is  green  in  the  spring. 

3.  In  the  autumn - yellow  and  red. 

4.  - someone  at  the  door.  It  may 


be 


brother. 

5-  If 


sure  you  need  us,  we  will  come. 


(1)  whose 
who’s 
(who  is) 
(4)  theirs 
there’s 
(there  is) 


(2)  its 
it’s 
(it  is) 

(4)  your 
you’re 
(you  are) 


(3) 


its 

it’s 


(5)  your 

you’re 


20. 


Use  in  these  sentences  words  given  below  Number  10: 


6.  - boat  is  this? 

7.  The  sky  is  dull  for  - 

8.  They  will  take  — 

9.  - knocking? 

10.  The  bell  won’t  ring; 

(6)  whose  (6)  your 
who’s  you’re 

(9)  whose  (9)  its 
who’s  it’s 


Is  it  - - boat? 

- cloudy  today. 

canoe,  and  we  shall  take  ours. 
Aunt  Grace. 

—  broken. 

(  7)  its  (8)  their 
it’s  they’re 

(10)  its 
it’s 
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9.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test  D.  First  Form. 
Use  of  Pronouns  and  Pronominal  Adjectives 

As  you  copy  these  sentences,  fill  each  blank  with  his 
or  their : 

1.  Everybody  likes  to  have - own  way. 

2.  Either  Carl  or  Bob  will  show  you - notes. 

3.  Both  the  carpenters  had - tools  in  the  car. 

4.  Neither  of  the  boys  would  admit - defeat. 

5.  Each  of  the  members  will  ask  some  of - friends 

to  join  the  club. 


With  the  help  of  the  list  below  Number  10,  fill  each 
blank  with  a  pronoun  in  the  right  case: 

6.  Jack’s  brother  can  run  as  fast  as - . 

7.  - that  seek  shall  find. 

8.  The  work  is  to  be  divided  between  you  and - . 

9.  When  I  saw  Dick  I  couldn’t  believe  that  it  was - . 

10.  My  uncle  gave  Jim  and - a  canoe. 

(6)  him  (7)  them  (8)  I  (9)  he  (10)  I 
he  they  me  him  me 


Fill  each  of  these  blanks  with  words  taken  from  the 
list  below  Number  15: 


11. 


do  you  wish  to  see? 


12.  Two  of  our  squad,  Joe  Dales  and  — 

Red  Rover. 

13.  Each  one  may  try  as  often  as  - - . 

14.  Jack  stayed  at  home  while  Robert  and - 

fishing. 

15.  Have  you  heard - has  been  elected? 

(11)  who  (12)  I  (13)  he  likes 

whom  me  they  like 

'14)  myself  (15)  who 

I  whom 


sailed  the 


went 


For  Test  D  Practice  Exercises  see  Chapter  XI. 
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10.  Self -Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VI 

1.  Read  these  sentences;  then  copy  from  each  pair 
the  sentence  that  is  the  better  one  to  use  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  letter: 

a.  Am  writing  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  Feb.  7. 

Your  letter  of  February  7  reached  me  promptly. 

b.  Congratulations!  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you 
won  the  contest. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  much  to  write. 

c.  I  want  to  apologize  for  not  answering  your  letter 
more  promptly. 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  moment  all  day. 

2.  Copy  and  punctuate  the  following: 

1314  Biscay  Avenue 
Miami  Florida 

April  19  1935 

John  H  Mason 

132  Gregory  Street 

Charleston  South  Carolina 

Dear  Sir 


Yours  truly 


3.  Copy  from  this  list  the  words  that  may  be  divided 
when  used  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  show  where  to  divide 
each: 


amusing 

charming 

brought 

strange 

extremely 

changed 

enjoyable 

immediate 

unwilling 

walked 

economy 

suppose 

rushed 

animated 

necessary 

purchase 

remember 

happiness 

market 

laughed 

puzzled 
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4.  Read  the  following  invitations  and  write  an  ap¬ 
propriate  note  of  acceptance  for  each: 

My  dear - , 

Next  Friday  is  my  birthday  and  a  few  friends  are 
coming  in  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  to  help  me 
celebrate  it.  I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  be  able 
to  come. 

Cordially  yours, 

Phyllis  Brown 

Miss  Phyllis  Brown  desires  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  her  birthday  party  Friday  evening,  January 
the  twenty-fifth,  at  eight  o’clock. 

5.  Explain: 

1.  Why  he ,  not  him,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  It  was 
not  he  who  dropped  the  hook. 

2.  Why  me,  not  I,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  The  class 
wrote  Frank  and  me  a  letter. 

3.  Why  we,  not  us,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  We  three 
got  up  at  five  o'clock. 

4.  Why  whom  not  who,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  Whom 
did  you  meet  at  Helen's  party? 

5.  Why  whose,  not  who's,  is  written  in  the  sentence, 
We  did  not  know  whose  car  was  to  take  us. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XII. 


Chapter  VII 

ON  BEING  ENTERTAINING 

1.  A  Gift  of  Words 

[Class  discussion] 

Some  people  in  describing  an  experience  have  the  gift 
of  making  others  see  what  they  see,  hear  what  they  hear, 
and  feel  what  they  feel.  By  gestures,  facial  expression, 
and  vivid  words  the  successful  speaker  produces  upon 
his  audience  exactly  the  impression  which  he  wishes  to 
make.  Great  writers  constantly  do  this  by  the  use  of 
words  alone. 

1.  As  you  read  this  description,  find  the  expressions 
which  help  you  to  realize  that  it  is  cold  weather  and 
that  the  ground  is  frozen: 

How  well  I  recollect  that  wintry  ride!  As  if  it  were 
only  yesterday,  I  vividly  recall  the  frozen  particles  of 
ice,  brushed  from  the  blades  of  grass  by  the  wind,  and 
borne  across  my  face;  the  hard  clatter  of  the  horses’ 
hoofs,  beating  a  tune  on  the  ground;  the  stiff  tilled  soil; 
the  snowdrift,  lightly  eddying  in  the  chalk  pit  as  the 
breeze  ruffled  it;  the  smoking  team,  with  the  wagon  of 
old  hay,  stopping  to  breathe  on  the  hilltop  and  shaking 
their  bells  musically ;  the  whitened  slopes  and  sweeps 
of  Downland  lying  against  the  dark  sky,  as  if  they  were 
drawn  on  a  huge  slate. 

From  David  Copperfield,  by  Charles  Dickens.  Adapted. 

2.  Supply  detail  to  make  this  incident  more  interesting: 

It  was  a  cottage  with  hedges  all  round  the  garden. 
(What  kind  of  cottage  was  it?  What  color?  What 
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kind  of  hedge?)  Tom  came  up  to  the  door  and  looked 
in.  (Did  Tom  run  or  walk?  Was  the  door  open  or 
closed?  How  did  Tom  feel  as  he  looked  in?)  There 
sat  a  woman  in  her  gown  and  cap.  (Where  did  she  sit? 
How  old  was  she?  What  was  the  color  of  her  gown 
and  cap?)  At  her  feet  lay  a  cat  and  opposite  her  sat 
twelve  or  fourteen  children.  (What  did  the  cat  look 
like?  How  old  was  it?  Were  the  children  happy  or 
sad?  Were  they  healthy?  What  were  they  doing?) 
The  room  was  pleasant.  It  had  a  stone  floor  and  there 
were  prints  on  the  walls.  (What  made  the  cottage 
pleasant?  Was  the  floor  clean  or  dirty?  What  kind 
of  prints  were  on  the  walls?)  The  room  contained  a 
sideboard  full  of  dishes,  and  there  was  a  clock  in  the 
corner  which  began  shouting  as  soon  as  Tom  appeared. 
(What  kind  of  sideboard  was  in  the  room?  Were  the 
dishes  bright  or  dull,  clean  or  dirty,  china  or  brass  or 
pewter?  What  kind  of  clock  was  in  the  corner?) 

3.  Think  of  descriptive  detail  that  could  be  added 
to  this  paragraph  to  make  it  a  complete  picture  instead 
of  a  mere  sketch: 

As  I  tramped  down  a  country  lane  bordered  by  trees, 
I  climbed  over  a  break  in  the  fence  and  sat  down.  It 
was  sunset.  Before  me  a  meadow  sloped  to  a  thicket 
whose  tree  tops  were  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  In 
the  valley  stood  a  farmhouse,  a  little  to  my  right.  Back 
of  it  a  stream  ran.  It  was  so  quiet  I  could  hear  the  water 
run  under  the  ice.  Then  my  dog  pulled  at  my  coat, 
and  I  went  home. 

4.  Notice  that  the  description  in  Exercise  1  keeps  to 
a  single  topic  and  for  that  reason  forms  a  well-unified 
paragraph.  What  title  could  be  given  to  it? 

5.  Select  titles  for  the  descriptions  asked  for  in  Ex¬ 
ercises  2  and  3;  then  tell  why  each  description  should 
be  written  as  a  single  paragraph. 
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[Written  composition] 

6.  Use  one  of  the  following  plans  or  a  similar  one 
for  a  description  of  your  own: 

a.  Write  a  paragraph  imitating  the  description  given 
in  Exercise  I.  Begin  with  such  a  sentence  as  How  well 
I  remember  my  walk  in  the  snow  and  sleet! 

b.  Write  the  paragraph  called  for  in  Exercise  2  or 
in  Exercise  3. 

c.  Find  a  description  in  one  of  your  favorite  books 
and  write  a  paragraph  in  imitation  of  it. 

[Proof-reading] 

7.  Look  through  your  description  first  to  make  sure 
that  you  have  made  it  effective  by  the  use  of  picture¬ 
making  words,  and  then  to  see  if  the  sentences  are  clear 
in  meaning  and  free  from  errors  in  spelling,  capitalization, 
and  punctuation. 

2.  Synonyms  and  Antonyms 

Great  writers  are  careful  to  select  words  that  exactly 
fit  the  ideas  they  wish  to  express.  They  must  at  all 
times  be  able  to  discriminate  between  synonyms,  or  words 
which  have  nearly  the  same  meaning. 

1.  Notice  how  the  synonyms  beautiful ,  pretty ,  fine , 
and  handsome  differ  in  use: 

Beautiful  suggests  not  only  perfection  of  form  but 
also,  in  human  beings,  fineness  of  character.  We  say 
a  beautiful  landscape,  a  beautiful  poem,  a  beautiful  woman. 
However,  since  it  suggests  delicacy  of  mold  in  contrast 
to  what  is  strong  and  rugged,  we  do  not  say  a  beautiful 
man. 

Pretty  is  less  complimentary  than  beautiful  and  is  used 
in  describing  things  that  are  small,  dainty,  and  pleasing 
for  the  time  being.  It  does  not  suggest  any  character 
qualifications.  We  say  a  pretty  hat,  a  pretty  child,  a 
pretty  flower. 
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Fine  suggests  beautifully  finished,  delicate,  excellent 
of  its  kind.  We  say  a  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  a  fine 
carving,  a  fine  man,  fine  weather. 

Handsome  means  less  than  beautiful  for  it  does  not 
go  below  the  surface  to  describe  character.  It  means 
well-proportioned,  usually  because  of  art  or  training. 
We  speak  of  handsome  furniture,  a  handsome  horse. 

2.  Use  the  method  illustrated  above  and  show  how 
the  words  in  each  of  the  following  groups  differ  in  mean¬ 
ing  (the  semicolon  indicates  a  slight  change  in  point  of 
view) : 

1.  Lovely,  sweet,  winning;  good-natured,  kind,  gentle; 
charming,  pleasing. 

2.  Sincere,  straightforward,  frank,  honest,  unpreju¬ 
diced. 

3.  Bright,  brilliant,  shining;  shimmering,  sparkling,  glar¬ 
ing,  glittering,  glistening,  gleaming;  glowing,  glorious,  ra¬ 
diant. 

4.  Happy,  gay,  glad ;  merry,  jolly,  jovial ;  joyous,  smiling, 
delighted. 

5.  High,  towering,  lofty,  steep,  tall. 

6.  Meek,  lowly,  humble,  modest;  mild,  soft,  subdued, 
gentle. 

7.  Large,  big,  broad,  huge;  immense,  bulky,  enormous, 
massive,  gigantic;  coarse;  grand,  great;  spacious,  vast, 
wide. 

8.  Small,  little,  tiny,  diminutive,  minute;  short,  brief, 
limited;  petty,  mean;  scanty,  narrow;  slender,  slight. 

9.  Faithful,  loyal,  true,  trusty,  unwavering,  sure,  staunch, 
devoted. 

A  word  which  has  a  meaning  opposite  to  that  of  an¬ 
other  word  is  called  its  antonym.  Hideous  is  an  antonym 
for  lovely ;  repulsive ,  for  winning ;  rough,  for  gentle ;  and 
ill-natured,  for  good-natured. 

[Written  exercises] 

3.  With  the  help  of  an  unabridged  dictionary  or  a 
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book  of  synonyms,  distinguish  between  the  meaning 
of  two  or  more  words  in  each  group  in  Exercise  2.  Se¬ 
lect  those  words  with  which  you  are  least  familiar. 

4.  Write  antonyms  for  each  word  explained  in  Exer¬ 
cise  1. 

5.  Write  antonyms  for  at  least  three  words  in  each  group 
given  in  Exercise  2. 

3.  A  Motion  Picture 

[Class  discussion] 

When  we  hear  such  expressions  as  a  kitten  chasing 
its  tail ,  a  football  player  kicking  a  goal ,  or  an  airplane 
squadron  performing  overhead ,  we  think  of  a  series  of 
actions  associated  with  each  and  we  create  in  our  minds 
a  “motion”  picture. 

1.  Great  writers  have  given  us  many  such  pictures. 
Notice  the  action  in  the  following: 

The  Runaway  Cannon 

Nothing  more  terrible  can  happen  to  a  vessel  in  open 
sea  and  under  full  sail  than  to  have  a  cannon  get  loose. 
A  gun  that  breaks  its  moorings  becomes  suddenly  a  mon¬ 
ster.  This  mass  turns  upon  its  wheels  with  the  rapid 
movements  of  a  billiard-ball,  rolls  with  the  rolling,  pitches 
with  the  pitching,  goes,  comes,  pauses,  seems  to  medi¬ 
tate,  rushes  like  an  arrow  from  end  to  end  of  the  ship, 
circles  about,  rears,  breaks,  kills.  It  weighs  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  it  rebounds  like  a  child’s  ball.  What 
is  to  be  done?  A  tempest  ceases,  a  leak  is  stopped,  a 
fire  dies  out;  but  how  can  man  control  this  brute  of  bronze? 
On  the  one  side  is  blind  force;  on  the  other  a  soul. 

From  Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo.  Adapted. 

2.  What  is  the  central  thought  brought  out  in  the 
paragraph?  When  is  it  introduced?  How  is  it  elab¬ 
orated? 
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3.  What  resemblance  can  you  find  between  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Runaway  Cannon  and  the  following 
theme  written  by  a  pupil  of  about  your  age? 

Black  Ravager 

A  great  black  monster  has  descended  on  us,  claiming 
supremacy  over  a  region  in  our  school  grounds.  In 
spite  of  his  great  power,  his  actions  are  in  no  way  harm¬ 
ful  to  us;  he  is  utterly  indifferent.  During  the  night 
he  rests  in  impenetrable  silence,  his  tremendous  form 
uncovered  and  unapproachable,  silhouetted  against  the 
cavernous  territory  which  he  has  dismantled.  From 
the  first  streaks  of  the  early  dawn  until  the  autumn  dark¬ 
ness  he  fiercely  continues,  relentlessly  gnashing  and 
tearing  at  the  calm  dignity  of  the  earth.  With  over¬ 
powering  impetus  he  lowers  his  great,  black  head,  hissing, 
spitting,  and  uttering  guttural  sounds.  With  a  look 
of  proud  scorn  and  great  satisfaction  he  takes  an  enor¬ 
mous  bite  of  the  soil  and,  with  a  victorious  glance,  he  lifts 
his  head  high,  swallows  his  meal,  and  grabs  at  the  air 
with  a  mouth  foaming  and  dripping  with  wet  black  earth. 
He  repeats  this  maneuver  for  hours  at  a  time,  all  the  while 
rending  the  air  with  howls  of  glee,  screeches  of  madness, 
and  awe-inspiring  shouts  of  contempt.  At  the  day’s 
end,  like  a  victorious  soldier,  he  calmly  puts  aside  his 
labors  and  rests  in  supreme  dignity. 

4.  On  what  occasions  is  the  ability  to  describe  ac¬ 
tion  valuable  to  a  nature  writer?  To  a  news  reporter? 
To  a  good  story-teller? 

[Class  composition] 

5.  With  the  help  of  others  in  your  class,  select  one  of 
the  following  topics  or  a  similar  one  and  plan  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  this  description  you  should  present  one  definite 
point  of  view  and  see  that  the  action  which  brings  it 
out  is  graphically  expressed. 
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An  exciting  moment  in  a  recent  game.  (Show  how  de¬ 
feat  was  turned  to  triumph.) 

A  laboratory  experiment.  (Explain  the  purpose  and 
method.) 

A  traffic  officer  on  a  busy  corner.  (Bring  out  the  quali¬ 
ties  needed  to  direct  traffic.) 

A  dog  and  cat  fight.  (Emphasize  the  pleasure  the  dog 
takes  in  teasing  the  cat.) 

A  railway  locomotive  getting  under  way.  (Make  the 
engine  seem  like  a  great  demon.) 

[Taking  notes] 

6.  Supply  yourself  with  a  notebook  and  a  pencil. 
Imagine  that  you  are  a  naturalist  or  a  reporter  and  watch 
carefully  for  several  minutes  some  activity,  taking  notes 
of  what  you  observe.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

1.  A  squirrel  eating  a  nut.  (When  you  write,  empha¬ 
size  his  alert  and  almost  human  behavior.) 

2.  An  ant  struggling  with  a  load.  (Show  the  per¬ 
sistence  and  strength  of  the  tiny  worker.) 
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3.  A  spider  spinning  a  web.  (Describe  the  cunning 
method  in  which  he  follows  a  pattern.) 

4.  A  playful  puppy.  (Show  the  lovable  and  exasperat¬ 
ing  traits  of  a  small  animal.) 

5.  The  stopping  and  starting  of  a  truck  or  delivery 
wagon.  (Illustrate  the  number  of  motions  involved  in 
a  seemingly  simple  act.) 

6.  A  woman  mending  or  doing  some  other  household 
task.  (Show  the  skill  displayed.) 

7.  Children  playing  a  game,  sliding  down  hill,  racing  on 
bicycles,  or  playing  ball.  (Emphasize  the  fun  they  are 
having.) 

[Written  composition] 

7.  After  your  notes  are  complete  write  one  of  the 
following: 

a.  The  description  planned  by  the  class  or  suggested 
by  one  of  the  topics  in  Exercise  5. 

b.  A  motion  picture  based  on  your  notes. 

[Proof-reading.  Variety  in  sentence  forms] 

8.  The  sentences  in  the  paragraph  called  The  Runa¬ 
way  Cannon  show  great  variety  in  length  and  in  form. 
Which  is  the  shortest?  Which  is  the  longest?  Which 
sentences  in  themselves  are  each  like  a  story  that  leads 
to  a  climax?  Which  sentences  contain  contrasts? 

9.  The  repetition  of  the  word  they  as  an  introductory 
word  in  the  following  sentences  makes  them  sound  mo¬ 
notonous.  Begin  with  the  second  sentence  and  show  how 
variety  of  beginnings  may  be  secured  by  transferring  to  the 
first  of  each  sentence  a  modifying  word,  phrase,  or  clause: 

Two  large  ants,  one  red  and  one  black,  fought  together. 
They  approached  each  other  warily.  They  attempted 
with  their  teeth  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  They  seemed 
when  they  met  to  have  no  idea  of  retreat,  fighting  with 
the  pertinacity  of  bulldogs.  They  had  “Conquer  or 
die!”  for  their  battle  cry,  it  was  quite  evident. 
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10.  Read  your  paper  (see  Exercise  7)  first  to  see  that 
you  have  kept  to  one  point  of  view  and  made  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  then  to  make 
sure  that  your  sentences  show  variety  in  form  and  are 
correct  in  every  way. 

4.  Keeping  the  Interest  of  a  Listener 

[Class  discussion] 

I.  The  following  story  is  based  on  a  simple  plan,  or 
plot,  and  is  told  briefly  and  effectively.  Find  what  is 
done  in  each  of  the  three  parts: 

Rebecca  and  Abigail 

Introduction : 

One  bright  September  morning  Rebecca  and  Abigail 
Bates  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  lighthouse  door,  laughing 
with  carefree  merriment,  for  the  fears  of  a  British  attack 
were  at  last  allayed.  Every  American  soldier  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  post  they  had  so  long  occupied. 
In  the  doorway  the  keeper’s  wife,  free  now  from  anxiety, 
dozed  peacefully  in  her  faded  rocking-chair,  while  a  kitten 
teased  the  ball  that  had  rolled  from  her  lap. 

Development: 

Suddenly  the  girls  were  horrified  to  see  a  British  frigate 
anchor  in  the  harbor,  opposite  the  now  empty  garrison, 
and  stealthily  put  off  ten  barges  carrying  a  reconnoiter- 
ing  crew.  If  the  fort  were  discovered  to  be  without 
defenders,  the  place  would  fall  into  enemy  hands.  The 
quick-witted  girls  immediately  thought  of  a  ruse  which 
might  avert  the  disaster.  Noiselessly  they  rushed  to 
a  clump  of  trees  behind  the  house. 

A  moment  later  the  sleeping  mother  was  startled  from 
her  dream  by  the  shrill  call  to  arms  of  a  fife  accompanied 
by  a  rolling  drum.  The  terrified  woman  rushed  to  the 
door  just  in  time  to  see  the  oarsmen  check  their  boats, 
fearing  an  ambuscade.  Then  a  sullen  gun  from  the  ship 
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warned  back  the  barges,  which  retreated  with  hurried 
stroke  away  from  the  fancied  danger. 

“God  be  praised,”  murmured  the  good  woman.  “But 
how  shall  I  feed  the  patriot  army?” 

Conclusion  : 

Then  around  the  cottage  she  saw  the  army  come  — 
laughing  Rebecca  waving  the  fife,  and  Abigail  with  the 
drum. 

From  Rebecca  and  Abigail,  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates.  Adapted. 

2.  There  are  comparatively  few  basic  plots  used  by 
the  people  who  have  told  stories  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  might 
be  called  “Big  Brawn,  Little  Wit.”  Countless  stories 
have  been  woven  about  this  central  idea  of  struggle  be¬ 
tween  someone  of  superior  intelligence  or  will  against 
mere  brute  force  or  undirected  power.  For  example, 
we  have  the  ancient  folk  tale  of  the  Jackal  and  the  Al¬ 
ligator ,  the  Greek  legend  of  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus , 
the  fairy  tales  of  the  Brave  Little  Tailor ,  and  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer ;  and,  in  modern  stories,  Jim  Hawkins  and 
John  Silver  seeking  treasure,  and  the  brave  Dutch  boy  sav¬ 
ing  a  city  by  stopping  a  leak  in  a  dike.  In  each  story  or 
incident,  the  comparatively  weak  person  who  uses  his  wit 
is  victorious  over  a  powerful  one  who  trusts  to  might 
alone. 

3.  How  can  you  end  the  following  story  so  that  it  will 
express  the  same  idea  as  that  expressed  in  “Big  Brawn, 
Little  Wit”? 


Giles  and  the  Giant 

For  many  months  there  had  been  great  rivalry  and 
growing  animosity  between  Giles,  the  queen’s  clever 
dwarf,  and  the  king’s  giant  wrestler.  Finally  Giles  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  which  he  hoped  would  prove  his  own  pre¬ 
eminence. 
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When  the  grand  court  had  assembled,  the  tiny  dwarf 
challenged  the  giant  to  a  trial  of  strength.  “I’ll  wrestle 
you,  my  lad,”  cried  the  dwarf,  “in  two  rounds  if  you 
will  blind  your  eyes.” 

This  challenge  made  the  gravest  grin,  and  everyone 
crowded  around  to  see  the  sport. 

Confident  and  scornful,  the  blinded  giant  stood  ready 
for  the  signal,  while  the  spirited  Giles  bragged  gayly, 
“  Now,  you’ll  see  me  make  that  blind  Samson  bow  obeisance 
to  me,  and  unbonnet!” 

The  giant  snarled  with  rage  and  struck  a  crushing  blow 
at  the  spot  from  which  the  taunting  voice  had  come. 
But  Giles  was  not  there.  Instead,  doubling  his  tiny 
body,  he  jumped  with  all  his  strength,  driving  his  bullet 
head  into  the  giant’s  stomach  with  such  force  that  the 
pain  made  the  great  creature  double  (the  obeisance) 
and  his  bonnet  fall  off. 

The  company  yelled  with  delight,  but - 

4.  What  did  the  giant  do  next,  and  what  clever  ruse 
did  Giles  employ  to  win  a  second  victory  over  his  en¬ 
raged  opponent? 

5.  Titles  like  the  following  might  be  used  for  original 
stories  where  apparent  weakness  has  to  meet  superior 
strength,  or  where  intelligence  is  pitted  against  big  brawn 
and  little  wit.  What  others  can  you  suggest? 

The  Doctor  Outwits  the  Highwayman 

The  New  Boy  in  Town  Conquers  the  Bully 

Susan  Defeats  a  Snobbish  Clique 

The  Mother  Partridge  Defends  her  Brood 

David  Checks  the  Forest  Fire 

The  Fox  Terrier  Challenges  the  Mastiff 

[Written  compositionj 

6.  Use  one  of  the  following  suggestions  for  a  story: 

a.  Taking  care  to  make  the  three  parts  correctly  propor¬ 
tioned,  tell  in  greater  detail  the  story  of  some  narrative 
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poem,  such  as  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus ,  by  Longfellow; 
Lochinvar,  by  Scott. 

b.  Complete  the  story  of  Giles  and  the  Giant. 

c.  Write  an  original  story  based  upon  one  of  the  topics 
suggested  in  Exercise  5,  or  upon  some  other  which  may 
occur  to  you. 

[Proof-reading.  Paragraphing] 

7.  Explain  the  paragraphing  of  the  story  called  Rebecca 
and  Abigail  (see  Exercise  1). 

8.  Read  your  story  first  to  make  sure  that  it  has  a  clear 
but  brief  introduction,  an  effective  development,  and 
a  good  ending;  then  for  paragraphing,  variety  in  sen¬ 
tence  forms,  and  for  the  use  of  words. 

5.  Use  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Quotations 

1.  A  story  is  often  made  dramatic  and  real  by  the 
use  of  direct  quotations.  Notice  the  effect  of  such  in 
the  story  of  Rebecca  and  Abigail.  In  what  part  of  the 
story  do  the  quotations  occur?  Why  are  they  reserved 
for  this  part? 

2.  With  the  help  of  the  following  examples,  compare 
a  direct  and  an  indirect  quotation: 

Direct  quotation:  “It  is  not  the  mouse  I  fear,”  said 
the  lion,  “but  his  familiarity  and  ill-breeding.” 

Indirect  quotation:  The  lion  said  that  it  was  not  the 
mouse  which  he  feared  but  his  familiarity  and  ill-breeding. 

3.  Which  form  of  quotation  gives  the  exact  words  of 
the  speaker?  What  difference  is  there  in  the  punctu¬ 
ation  of  the  two  forms?  Why  is  the  pronoun  I  used  in 
the  direct  quotation  and  the  pronoun  he  in  the  indirect 
quotation? 

4.  Quotations  are  often  in  the  form  of  questions: 

Direct  question:  Priscilla  asked,  “Why  don’t  you 
speak  for  yourself,  John?” 

Indirect  question:  Priscilla  asked  John  why  he  didn’t 
speak  for  himself. 
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5.  Change  each  of  the  following  direct  quotations  to 
an  indirect  quotation: 

1.  Russell  Goodby  said,  “Lincoln  made  a  lawyer  of 
himself  under  adverse  conditions.” 

2.  After  Lincoln’s  nomination  as  president  Goodby 
bragged,  “Once  I  employed  that  man  to  work  on  my 
farm.” 

3.  One  day,  finding  him  absorbed  in  a  book,  Goodby 
asked,  “What  are  you  reading?” 

4.  “I’m  studying,”  Lincoln  replied. 

5.  “Studying  what?”  Goodby  gasped. 

6.  “Law,”  was  the  calm  answer. 

6.  Change  these  indirect  quotations  to  direct  quotations : 

1.  To  the  boys,  who  were  throwing  stones  into  a  pond, 
a  frog  said  that  what  was  sport  for  them  was  death  to 
him  and  the  other  frogs. 

2.  A  fox  that  had  lost  his  tail  remarked  to  the  rest 
of  the  foxes  that  tails  were  ugly  and  that  he  advised  them 
to  have  theirs  cut  off. 

7.  Qppy  and  punctuate: 

No  room!  No  room!  cried  the  Hatter  and  the  March 
Hare  when  they  saw  Alice  coming. 

There’s  plenty  of  room  said  Alice  indignantly  and 
she  sat  down  in  a  large  arm-chair  at  one  end  of  the  table. 

It  wasn’t  very  civil  of  you  said  the  March  Hare  to 
sit  down  without  being  invited. 

I  didn’t  know  it  was  your  table  said  Alice  it’s  laid  for 
a  great  many  more  than  three. 

Your  hair  wants  cutting  said  the  Hatter.  He  had 
been  looking  at  Alice  for  some  time  with  great  curiosity, 
and  this  was  his  first  speech. 

Alice  said  with  some  severity  that  it  was  very  rude  to 
make  personal  remarks. 

8.  Some  stories,  such  as  the  following,  may  be  made 
effective  by  the  use  of  direct  quotations  throughout. 
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As  you  rewrite  the  story  show  how  this  may  be  done: 

Harry  Gray  burst  into  Farmer  Brown’s  kitchen  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  come  and  help  him  reload  a  rack 
of  hay  which  had  overturned.  Mr.  Brown  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  do  so  if  Harry  would  sit  down  and  eat  dinner 
which  was  already  on  the  table.  Rather  reluctantly 
Harry  did  so  remarking  that  he  didn’t  know  what  his 
father  would  say.  After  dinner  the  Browns  urged  Harry 
to  postpone  the  loading  of  the  hay  until  later  and  join 
them  in  a  fishing  excursion.  This  he  agreed  to  although 
again. he  protested  that  he  didn’t  know  what  his  father 
would  say.  Late  that  afternoon  on  their  return  Mr. 
Brown  suggested  that  they  have  a  little  supper  before 
attempting  to  reload.  Again  Harry  acquiesced,  mak¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  remark  that  he  didn’t  know  what 
his  father  would  say.  This  time  Mr.  Brown  lost  patience 
with  the  monotonous  speech.  He  asked  Harry  what 
difference  it  made  and  inquired  where  his  father  was  anyway. 

“Oh,”  Harry  replied  brightly,  “he’s  under  the  load 
of  hay!” 

6.  Entertaining  a  Group  of  Friends 

[Class  discussion] 

i.  When  a  group  of  friends  are  together,  anecdotes 
like  the  following  often  serve  as  a  source  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Notice  that  the  stories  are  told  briefly,  but  that 
each  leads  to  a  surprise.  In  what  way  does  the  use  of 
direct  discourse  add  to  their  effect? 

Dolly  was  just  home  after  her  first  day  at  school.  “Well, 
darling,”  asked  her  mother,  “what  did  they  teach  you?” 

“Not  much,”  replied  the  child.  “I’ve  got  to  go  again.” 
Montreal  Star. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Wilson,  blind  since  birth,  stood  on  a 
busy  street  corner  in  Berkeley,  California,  recently,  wait¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  help  her  across  the  intersection.  A 
man  stepped  up  and  asked,  “May  I  go  across  with  you?” 
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“I’d  be  very  glad  if  you  would,”  replied  Mrs.  Wilson. 

After  he  was  across  and  before  Mrs.  Wilson  could  thank 
him,  the  man  remarked,  “  I’m  very  grateful  to  you,  ma¬ 
dam.  When  one  has  been  blind  as  many  years  as  I 
have,  it’s  a  mighty  big  favor  to  have  someone  help  him 
across  the  street.”  Kessinger’ s  Mid-West  Review. 

2.  Sometimes  it  helps  to  make  an  anecdote  effective 
if  we  give  a  few  words  of  introduction  before  telling  the 
story.  For  example,  for  the  first  anecdote  given  above 
we  might  say:  “Most  of  us  remember  our  first  day  at 
school,  but  probably  not  many  of  us  felt  as  disappointed 
as  Dolly  did  when  she  came  home  after  her  first  experi¬ 
ence.”  In  what  other  way  could  you  introduce  the 
story?  What  introduction  could  you  use  for  the  second 
anecdote? 

3.  At  other  times  Instead  of  repeating  an  anecdote  we 
may  have  pleasure  in  recalling  a  familiar  one  and  in 
making  it  a  basis  of  conversation  similar  to  the  following: 

Roger:  Do  you  remember  the  story  about  the  small¬ 
pox  medicine  in  Penrod ? 

Malcolm:  Do  you  mean  the  tin: e  when  the  boys 

were  playing  drugstore  in  the  barn? 

Roger:  Yes.  What  mixtures  they  made  with  old 

tooth  paste,  spoiled  catsup,  pickles,  old  medicines,  and 
hair  oil! 

Malcolm:  I’ve  forgotten  what  they  did  with  rt. 

Roger:  Don’t  you  remember  that  they  first  tried 

it  on  the  dog  and  then  on  that  sissy  friend  of  theirs  who 
was  Penrod’s  rival  at  dancing  school?  The  boys  were 
really  frightened,  though.  They  thought  he  would 
take  only  a  little  taste  and  he  drank  the  whole  bottle. 
They  expected  him  to  faint,  but  he  drank  it  without  turn¬ 
ing  a  hair! 

[Oral  composition] 

4.  With  the  help  of  one  of  the  following  suggestions 
be  prepared  to  entertain  your  classmates: 
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a.  After  giving  an  appropriate  introduction,  repeat 
an  anecdote  similar  to  one  of  those  given  in  Exercise  i. 

b.  Tell  an  anecdote  connected  with  a  joke  on  yourself. 

c.  Select  an  incident  from  a  favorite  book  and  discuss 
it  informally  with  your  classmates  in  a  conversation  similar 
to  the  one  printed  in  Exercise  3. 

[Written  composition] 

5.  Before  giving  your  story  or  carrying  on  a  discussion, 
write  on  paper  the  anecdote  which  you  are  to  use  and 
submit  it  to  your  teacher. 

[Proof-reading] 

6.  Notice  the  punctuation  of  the  two  anecdotes  printed 
in  Exercise  1 ;  then  read  your  paper  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  correctly  punctuated. 

7.  Writing  a  Dramatic  Scene  or  Little  Play 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  Many  of  the  books  that  we  read  have  sections 
which  may  be  effectively  dramatized.  For  instance,  a 
scene  from  Chapter  XX  in  Treasure  Island  may  be  made 
into  a  little  play  similar  to  the  one  given  below.  In 
writing  such  a  play,  we  should  first  re-read  the  incident 
selected  and  decide  upon  the  action  and  the  dialogue. 
In  connection  with  this,  we  can  reserve  for  the  setting, 
and  for  stage  directions,  bits  of  description  and  charac¬ 
terization  : 


Silver’s  Warning 

Setting:  Before  the  stockhouse.  A  kettle  of  water 
in  the  left  foreground  near  a  post  on  which  a  British 
flag  flies.  Captain  Smollett  is  discovered  sitting  on  a 
box  near  the  kettle  of  water,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  He 
is  whistling  an  old  English  air.  As  Silver  comes  stump¬ 
ing  toward  him,  the  Captain  speaks. 
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Captain  ( raising  his  head ) :  Here  you  are,  my  man. 
You  had  better  sit  down. 

Silver  {protestingly) :  Well,  Cap’n,  if  I  sit  down  here 
in  the  sand  you’ll  have  to  give  me  a  hand  up  again,  that’s 
all.  {He  sits  and  looks  about  him).  A  sweet  pretty 
place  you  have  of  it  here.  Why,  here  you  are  all  together 
like  a  happy  family,  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 

Captain  (■ interrupting ) :  If  you  have  anything  to  say, 
my  man,  better  say  it. 

Silver:  Right  you  are,  Cap’n  Smollett.  Booty  is 
dooty,  to  be  sure.  Here  it  Is.  I’ll  out  with  it.  We 
want  that  treasure  and  we’ll  have  it  —  that’s  our  point! 
What  I  mean  is,  we  want  ,  your  chart.  You  give  us  the 
chart  to  get  the  treasure  by  and  we’ll  offer  you  a  choice. 
Either  you  come  aboard  along  of  us,  once  the  treasure’s 
shipped,  and  then  I’ll  give  you  my  affy-davy,  upon  my 
word  of  honor,  to  clap  you  somewhere  safe  on  shore.  Or, 
if  that  ain’t  to  your  fancy,  then  you  can  stay  here,  you 
can.  We’ll  divide  stores  with  you,  man  for  man;  and 
I’ll  give  my  affy-davy,  as  before,  to  speak  the  first  ship 
I  sight,  and  send  ’em  here  to  pick  you  up.  Now  you’ll 
own  that’s  talking.  Handsomer  you  couldn’t  look  to  get, 
not  you.  And  I  hope  {raising  his  voice )  that  all  hands 
in  this  here  blockhouse  will  overhaul  my  words,  for  what 
is  spoke  to  one  is  spoke  to  all. 

Captain  {rising  from  his  seat ):  Is  that  all? 

Silver  ( belligerently ):  Every  last  word,  by  thunder! 
Refuse  that  and  you’ve  seen  the  last  of  me  but  musket 
balls. 

Captain  {calmly  at  first ) :  Very  good.  Now  you’ll 
hear  me.  If  you’ll  come  up  one  by  one,  unarmed,  I’ll 
engage  to  clap  you  all  in  irons  and  take  you  home  to  a 
fair  trial  in  England.  If  you  won’t,  my  name  is  Alexander 
Smollett,  I’ve  flown  my  sovereign’s  colors,  and  I’ll  see 
you  all  to  Davy  Jones.  You  can’t  find  the  treasure. 
Your  ship’s  in  Irons,  Master  Silver;  you’re  on  a  lee  shore, 
and  so  you’ll  find.  I  stand  here  and  tell  you  so;  and  they’re 
the  last  good  words  you’ll  get  from  me;  for  {raising  his 
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voice)  in  the  name  of  heaven,  I’ll  put  a  bullet  in  your 
back  when  next  I  meet  you.  Tramp,  my  lad.  Bundle 
out  of  this,  please,  hand  over  hand,  and  double  quick! 

Silver  ( scowling  furiously ,  his  eyes  popping  with  wrath ) : 
Give  me  a  hand  up,  then! 

Captain:  Not  I. 

Silver  ( crawling  along  the  sand  to  the  post  by  which 
he  hoists  himself  up ,  where  he  stands  panting  with  rage 
and  exertion) :  There,  that’s  what  I  think  of  ye  ( spitting 
viciously  into  the  kettle  of  water).  Before  an  hour’s  out, 
I’ll  stave  in  your  old  blockhouse  like  a  rum  puncheon. 
Laugh,  by  thunder,  laugh!  Before  an  hour’s  out,  ye’ll 
laugh  upon  the  other  side.  Them  that  die’ll  be  the  lucky 
ones.  ( Silver  stumbles  off,  is  helped  over  the  stockade  by 
the  man  with  the  flag  of  truce ,  and  Captain  Smollett  stands 
looking  after  him,  shaking  his  head.) 

2.  The  dialogue  used  in  a  dramatic  scene  should  in¬ 
terpret  character  and  the  action  described  should  work 
up  to  a  climax.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  comment  on 
the  scene  given  above. 

3.  Look  through  this  list  of  titles  for  little  plays.  What 
others  have  you  to  suggest? 

1.  From  Treasure  Island —  2.  From  Ivanhoe  —  Scott 


Stevenson 


Gurth  with  the  Out¬ 
laws 

Front  de  Boeuf  and 
Isaac 


Billy  Bones  at  the  Inn 
Jim  in  the  Apple  Barrel 


Meeting  with  Ben 
Gunn 


Cedric’s  Escape 


Digging  for  the  Treas¬ 
ure 


Rebecca  Bids  Farewell 
to  Rowena 


3.  Scenes  from  Mythology 


4.  From  the  Odyssey 


Pandora’s  Box 

Narcissus 

Cupid  and  Psyche 


Ulysses  at  the  Palace 
of  Circe 


The  Apple  of  Discord, 
or  the  Cause  of  the  Trojan 


Ulysses  in  the  Cave  of 
Polyphemus 


War 


Ulysses  Makes  Himself 
Known 
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5.  From  The  Stories  of  the 


6.  From  the  Iliad 


King  —  Baldwin 


The  Quarrel 


King  Arthur’s  Sword 
At  the  Court  of  King 


Hector’s  Farewell  to 
Andromache 


Arthur 


Priam’s  Visit  to  Achilles 


Gareth  and  Lynette 


7.  From  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  —  Dickens 


The  Hideous  Woman 
The  Death  of  Arthur 


Caleb  and  Blind  Ber¬ 
tha 


4,  It  is  also  fun  to  write  a  dialogue  based  on  one’s 
own  experience  and  to  arrange  it  for  acting.  Note  The 
Lesson  Craze  in  the  School  News  (see  page  240). 

For  such  a  scene  a  plot  similar  to  the  following  may 
be  used: 

A  Case  of  Mistaken  Identity 
You  are  asked  to  guard  the  door  to  the  lunchroom 
and  allow  no  students  to  enter  after  the  gong  strikes. 
A  very  pretty  upper  class  girl  approaches  with  determi¬ 
nation  to  enter.  You  forbid  this.  She  says  she  is  a 
teacher,  but  you  meet  this  with  rude  scorn.  It  turns 
out  that  she  really  is  a  teacher. 

Note.  This  type  of  mistaken  identity  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways:  for  instance,  (a)  having  finished  your  errand  you  turn  away. 
“Stop  thief!”  is  shouted  after  you,  and  your  shoulder  is  grasped.  To 
your  chagrin,  you  discover  that  you  have  picked  up  the  wrong  umbrella, 
purse,  or  bundle;  (b)  with  great  expertness  you  lasso  your  mother  to 
her  porch  chair.  It  is  not  your  mother! 

A  plot  begins  with  something  going  wrong.  Conse¬ 
quently,  action  has  to  be  taken  to  adjust  the  difficulty. 
This  effort  may  result  in  success  or  disaster. 


[Written  composition] 


5.  With  the  help  of  the  following  suggestions,  write 
a  play  that  will  take  from  five  to  ten  minutes  in  the  acting. 
If  you  cannot  get  scenery  and  properties  for  your  per¬ 
formance,  you  may,  in  the  manner  used  in  a  radio  play, 
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vividly  describe  the  setting,  the  costumes,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  actors,  and  have  this  description  given 
by  the  person  who  announces  the  play,  or  by  two  or  three 
members  of  the  class  who  would  not  otherwise  take  part 
in  the  entertainment. 

a.  Base  your  play  on  one  of  the  stories  named  in  Ex¬ 
ercise  3  or  on  some  other  story  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

b.  Use  one  of  the  plots  outlined  in  Exercise  4. 

c.  Make  up  a  plot  of  your  own.  It  may,  for  example, 
deal  with  a  misunderstanding  between  friends,  a  de¬ 
spised  person  making  good,  or  with  some  form  of  lesson. 

[Proof-reading] 

6.  After  completing  your  scene,  read  it  carefully  to 
make  sure  that  the  plot  works  up  to  a  climax  and  that 
the  dialogue  interprets  character  and  sounds  natural. 

8.  School  News.  Fun  Number 

1.  Select  from  your  recent  papers  the  one  that  you 
regard  as  the  most  entertaining  and  submit  it  to  a  board 
of  editors  to  be  used  in  a  school  paper  or  on  a  bulletin 
board.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  any  of  your  papers, 
write  a  new  one.  The  paper  submitted  should  be  an 
amusing  anecdote,  a  thrilling  story,  a  dramatic  scene, 
or  a  graphic  description. 

2.  The  articles  in  the  Fun  Number  of  the  School  News 
(see  the  next  two  pages)  are  all  in  good  taste.  They  are 
free  from  personal  references  and  all  forms  of  humor  that 
might  cause  ill-feeling. 

Before  submitting  your  paper,  read  it  first  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  as  entertaining  as  possible  and  that  its 
humor  is  good-natured.  Next  read  it  for  errors.  See 
that  it  is  correctly  paragraphed,  that  the  sentences  used 
are  clear  in  meaning,  and  that  the  words  chosen  are 
appropriate  and  effective. 
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GOOD  HUMOR 

Good  humor  is  one  of  the  best 
articles  of  dress  one  can  wear  in 
society.  —  Thackeray. 

True  humor  springs  not  more 
from  the  head  than  from  the  heart. 
• —  Carlyle. 

Good  humor  is  the  health  of  the 
soul;  sadness  is  its  poison.  — 
Stanislaus.. 

Honest  good  humor  is  the  oil  and 
wine  of  a  merry  meeting.  —  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving. 


TERRIBLE! 

It  was  simply  awful!  I  never 
had  such  a  tough  time  in  my  life. 
First  I  had  angina  pectoris,  followed 
by  arteriosclerosis.  I  was  just 
through  these  when  I  got  tuber¬ 
culosis,  bronchial-pneumonia  and 
phthisis.  Then  they  gave  me 
hypodermics.  Appendicitis  was 
followed  by  tonsillotomy,  and 
finally  came  hypochondria.  I 
don’t  see  how  I  ever  pulled  through. 
It  was  the  worst  spelling  test  I  ever 
had. 

R.  H. 


“Say,  waiter,  I  ordered  straw¬ 
berry  shortcake,  and  you  brought 
me  a  plate  of  strawberries.  Where’s 
the  cake?” 

“Well,  suh,  that’s  what  we  is 
short  of.” 


REDUCING  MY  DOG’S  FIGURE 

In  these  days  of  slimness  and 
gracefulness,  and  the  “slender 
silhouette,”  it  is  considered  vulgar 
to  have  a  clean  plate  and  utterly 
impossible  not  to  diet  in  some  way. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  reduce  my  bulbous 
bulldog.  I  laid  out  a  menu,  strict 
and  meager,  which,  if  followed  faith¬ 
fully,  would  have  brought  him  to 
genteel  slenderness. 

But  my  dog,  scorning  the  dictates 
of  fashion,  rebelled.  Not  getting 
enough  at  home,  he  reveled  in  the 
neighbors’  garbage  pails,  while  our 
cook,  also  of  a  rather  robust  figure, 
had  sympathy  for  him  and  slipped 
him  tidbits  on  the  sly.  Not  know¬ 
ing  of  the  conspiracy  between  these 
two,  I  kept  hopefully  on  with  my 
rebellious  pet.  At  last,  however, 
I  was  forced  to  give  up.  The 
animal  did  not  know,  and  evidently 
had  not  the  slightest  ambition  to 
learn,  what  was  good  for  him. 
Far  from  reducing,  he  was  growing 
fatter. 

No  wonder,  for  instead  of  being 
out  in  the  air  taking  exercise,  he 
toasted  beneath  the  kitchen  stove. 
He  gulped  his  food  in  mouthfuls  big 
enough  for  a  dog  twice  his  size! 
When  his  schedule  pronounced  that 
he  should  be  sousing  up  and  down 
in  the  wash  boiler,  he  was  positively 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

Alas,  my  dog  is  still  fat! 

Betty  P. 
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THIS  LESSON  CRAZE 

Characters:  A  golf  professional. 
Marion,  an  average  young  woman. 
Time:  A  day  in  June. 

Place:  A  golf  course. 

Pro:  Now  hold  the  club  as  I  am 
doing,  please.  No,  no,  Miss 
Marion,  you  look  as  if  you  were 
trying  to  play  baseball! 

Marion:  But,  Mr.  Weston,  why 
must  I  hold  it  like  that? 

Pro:  Because  that  is  the  proper 
way.  See,  your  hands  should  be 
here.  No,  a  little  higher.  Now 
try  again. 

(. Marion  takes  a  vicious  dig  at 
where  she  thinks  the  hall  is,  fans 
the  air,  and  looks  up  amazed.) 
Marion:  Why  didn’t  the  ball  go? 
I  held  the  club  right,  didn’t  I? 
You  said  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary. 

Pro  ( patiently ):  My  dear  young 
woman,  another  important  item  is 
hitting  the  ball. 

Marion  {with  an  abused  air): 
Perhaps  if  you  don’t  tell  me  so 
many  things  to  do,  I’ll  have  better 
luck.  Look,  I’ll  show  you! 

( She  takes  a  series  of  swings 
at  the  hall,  making  numerous  divots 
fly  in  the  air  furiously.  At  last 
she  succeeds,  after  a  desperate  dig 
at  the  hall,  in  making  it  fall  off 
the  tee  and  roll  a  few  inches.) 
Marion  {accusingly):  If  you 
would  only  tell  me  how  to  go  about 
it - 

Pro  {interrupting):  But  I  thought 
you  said  — 


Marion  {interrupting  in  her 
turn) :  No,  I  want  no  alibi.  {Looks 
at  her  watch)  Anyway,  the  half  hour 
is  up.  Now,  I  must  go  and  learn  to 
play  contract. 

{She  walks  off  briskly,  leaving 
the  professional  wiping  his  fore¬ 
head  and  leaning  weakly  against 
a  tree  as  the  curtain  falls.) 

Mary  J.  H. 


MEETING  IN  HEAVEN 

The  manager  of  a  broadcasting 
station  says  that  the  worst  trouble 
he  has,  when  some  celebrity  is 
using  the  microphone,  is  in  pulling 
the  switch  when  the  speaker  gets 
through,  in  time  to  shut  off  the  air 
his  comment  on  his  own  perform¬ 
ance.  This  little  story  will  il¬ 
lustrate  what  he  means: 

A  dear  old  bishop  wound  up  his 
radio  sermon  with:  “And  if  we 
obey  these  blessed  precepts  we 
shall  all  meet,  dearly  beloved,  in 
Heaven.”  Immediately  he  turned 
to  the  broadcast  man  and  said: 
“I  don’t  think  I  was  too  long- 
winded,  do  you,  Mr.  Mills?” 
Mills  had  grabbed  the  switch,  but 
not  quite  in  time  to  prevent  the 
first  three  words  of  the  bishop’s 
remark  from  reaching  the  listeners. 
So  his  radio  congregation  heard  his 
eloquent  sermon  end  like  this: 
“And  if  we  obey  these  blessed 
precepts  we  shall  all  meet,  dearly 
beloved,  in  Heaven  —  I  don’t 
think.” 
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9.  Gaining  Skill  in  the  Use  of  Substantives 

Nouns  and  pronouns,  since  they  name  the  “substance’' 
mentioned  in  a  sentence,  are  often  spoken  of  as  sub¬ 
stantives.  This  is  true  also  of  noun  phrases  and  noun 
clauses. 


I.  The  Noun  Clause 

1.  Notice  the  words  printed  in  italics: 

The  officer  gave  a  command. 

The  officer  said  to  march. 

The  officer  said  that  the  soldiers  were  to  march. 

In  the  first  sentence  above  the  noun  command  is  the 
object  of  a  verb.  What  is  used  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
in  the  second  sentence?  In  the  third  sentence? 

The  three  expressions  are  all  used  as  substantives. 
Which  is  a  phrase  used  as  a  noun?  Which  contains  a 
subject  and  a  predicate  and  is  therefore  a  clause  used  as 
a  noun? 

2.  Define  a  noun  clause  and  tell  how  it  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  substantives. 

3.  Find  in  each  sentence  the  noun  clause  used  in  the 
way  named: 

As  the  subject  of  a  verb:  What  the  outcome  was  to 
be  was  unknown. 

As  the  object  of  a  verb:  John  admitted  that  the  other 
boys  had  gone  swimming. 

As  a  predicate  substantive  completing  the  meaning 
of  a  linking  verb:  The  rule  followed  was,  “Keep  always 
to  the  right.” 

As  the  object  of  a  preposition:  My  aunt  began  her 
tale  with  “Once  upon  a  time  I  lived  in  a  log  cabin.” 

As  an  appositive:  The  old  adage,  “A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,”  is  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
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4.  Find  the  noun  clauses  that  form  direct  quotations  in 
the  following  sentences  and  tell  how  each  is  used: 

1.  Shakespeare  wrote,  “Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.” 

2.  Tiny  Tim’s  Christmas  wish  was,  “God  bless  us 
every  one.” 

3.  The  old  maxim,  “It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,” 
is  very  true. 

4.  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address  ended  with  “Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

5.  My  uncle  used  to  say,  “No  honest  man  ever  repented 
of  his  honesty.” 

6.  “Knowledge  is  power”  is  a  true  saying. 

7.  A  famous  line  in  one  of  Masefield’s  poems  is,  “And 
all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by.” 

8.  Can  you  give  the  meaning  of  “Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together”? 

5.  The  noun  clause  printed  in  italics  in  the  following  in¬ 
direct  quotation  is  used  as  the  object  of  the  verb  knew. 
What  word  is  used  to  introduce  it? 

The  men  knew  that  the  victory  would  not  he  theirs. 

6.  Read  the  noun  clauses  that  form  indirect  quotations 
in  the  following  sentences  and  tell  how  each  clause  is  used: 

1.  The  proverb  that  no  news  is  good  news  is  often 
quoted. 

2.  Mary  said  that  her  mother  is  now  at  home  again. 

3.  The  advice  given  was  that  we  avoid  the  unpaved 
road. 

4.  That  the  work  will  be  finished  by  night  is  doubtful. 

5.  Mrs.  Brown  said  that  she  could  remember  when 
there  were  no  telephones. 

6.  It  was  thought  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  ruin. 

7.  The  talk  ended  with  the  prophecy  that  poverty 
would  be  abolished. 

8.  That  birds  return  to  the  same  dwellings  year  after 
year  is  well  known. 
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7.  Give  the  use  of  each  noun  clause: 

1.  What  the  cost  had  been  no  one  knew. 

2.  Janet  said  that  she  would  go  home  immediately. 

3.  The  advice,  “Do  your  best  every  day,”  was  written 
on  the  board. 

4.  Antony  began  his  speech  with  “Friends,  Romans, 
countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears.” 

5.  The  reason  is  that  these  towns  were  built  primarily 
for  safety  instead  of  beauty. 

6.  It  is  true  that  in  some  countries  war  and  invasion 
lasted  for  many  years. 

7.  “I’ll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes,”  said  Puck. 

8.  For  years  the  rumor  was  that  underneath  Rome 
there  were  caves  full  of  snakes. 

9.  That  this  was  totally  untrue  was  later  proved  by 
scientific  exploration. 

10.  It  is  said  that  the  catacombs  extend  over  hundreds 
of  miles. 

8.  Complete,  using  a  noun  clause  in  each  sentence: 

1.  The  remark  made  was - . 

2.  -  is  a  familiar  proverb. 

3.  -  asked  my  father. 

4.  The  old  saying  - is  often  quoted. 

5.  The  statesman  ended  his  speech  with  - . 

II.  The  Infinitive 

The  infinitive  is  a  useful  construction  to  master,  for 
it  enables  us  to  shorten  our  sentences.  For  example, 
instead  of  saying,  The  men ,  that  they  might  provide  for 
their  families,  worked  early  and  late,  we  may  say,  The 
men,  to  provide  for  their  families,  worked  early  and  late. 

1.  Infinitives  have  two  tenses: 

Present  infinitive:  to  play,  to  write. 

Past  infinitive:  to  have  played,  to  have  written. 

Which  form  refers  to  an  incomplete  or  present  action? 
Which  form  refers  to  completed  action? 
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2.  Infinitives  of  transitive  verbs  take  objects  and 
have  voice. 

Active  voice :  to  play  games,  to  have  played  games : 
to  write  a  letter,  to  have  written  a  letter. 

Passive  voice:  games  to  be  played,  games  to  have  been 
played;  a  letter  to  be  written,  letters  to  have  been  written. 

How  is  the  voice  of  an  infinitive  determined? 

3.  An  infinitive  may  be  used  as  a  substantive,  as  an 
adjective,  or  as  an  adverb. 

As  a  substantive:  We  planned  to  go. 

As  an  adjective:  We  had  work  to  do. 

As  an  adverb  (answering  the  question  Why}):  To  keep 
our  promise,  we  ran  all  the  way. 

Note.  An  infinitive  like  any  other  adverb  may  also  express  cause, 
result,  or  condition. 

The  following  sentences  show  some  of  the  substantive 
uses  of  an  infinitive: 

As  a  subject:  To  write  well  is  my  ambition. 

As  a  predicate  substantive  completing  the  verb  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  subject:  My  aim  was  to  write  well. 

As  the  object  of  a  verb:  The  boys  tried  to  finish  their 
work. 

As  an  appositive:  To  act  a  lie,  or  (to)  deceive  inten¬ 
tionally,  is  dishonorable. 

Note.  An  infinitive  may  also  be  used  (1)  as  an  exclamation,  To  think 
that  he  should  forget!  (2)  as  a  second  object,  We  requested  him  to  leave. 
(3)  as  a  retained  object  with  the  passive  voice,  John  was  asked  to  go. 

4.  Find  the  infinitives  in  these  sentences  and  tell  how 
each  is  used: 

1.  The  man’s  great  desire  was  to  see  Italy  again. 

2.  Have  you  promised  to  help? 

3.  To  fritter  away  time,  or  waste  it,  is  foolish. 

4.  To  own  a  canoe  was  my  great  desire. 
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5.  The  two  men  attempted  to  come  ashore. 

6.  Frank  rowed  out  to  rescue  the  girl. 

7.  We  asked  our  friends  to  join  the  club. 

8.  My  idea  was  to  get  to  the  house  first. 

9.  To  row  a  skiff,  or  manage  any  boat,  one  should 
have  constant  access  to  the  water. 

10.  Aunt  Flora  asked  me  to  come  with  her. 

11.  Fred  asked  John  to  wait  for  him. 

12.  At  an  early  age  we  were  taught  to  ride. 

III.  Using  an  Infinitive  Correctly 

1.  In  using  an  infinitive,  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
splitting  it  by  placing  an  adverb  between  the  preposition 
and  the  verb.  It  is  correct  to  say,  Jane  tried  to  capture 
her  canary  again  and  not,  Jane  tried  to  again  capture  her 
canary. 

Correct  Incorrect 

To  wait  patiently  To  patiently  wait 

To  finish  work  carefully  To  carefully  finish  work 

Use  an  adverb  like  carefully ,  securely ,  or  soon  to  modify 
the  infinitive  in  each  sentence: 

1.  Robert  learned  to  lay  a  fire. 

2.  He  remembered  to  lock  the  doors  when  he  left. 

3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  desire  to  go  to  California. 

4.  James  tried  to  scale  the  high  wall. 

5.  Marjorie  remained  to  arrange  the  flowers. 

6.  I  made  an  effort  to  untie  the  rope. 

7.  The  awkward  boys  were  taught  to  dance. 

8.  To  answer  the  door  bell  I  ran  all  the  way  downstairs. 

2.  Errors  are  sometimes  made  in  the  tense  of  an  in¬ 
finitive.  Since  it  is  correct  to  say,  I  hope  to  go,  it  is  also 
correct  to  say,  I  hoped  to  go.  It  is  illogical  to  say,  I  hope 
to  have  gone  and  therefore  illogical  and  incorrect  to  say, 
I  hoped  to  have  gone. 
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3.  Change  the  main  verb  in  each  sentence  to  the  past 
tense,  but  do  not  change  the  form  of  the  infinitive. 

Example:  For  I  wish  to  reach  home  before  supper ,  say 
I  wished  to  reach  home  before  supper. 

1.  The  boy  longs  to  be  a  soldier. 

2.  We  expect  to  attend  school  regularly. 

3.  The  girls  plan  to  come  early. 

4.  We  try  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

5.  Margaret  hates  to  study  her  algebra  lesson. 

4.  Copy  and  complete: 

1 .  The  engineer  hoped - a  record  with  his  new  en¬ 

gine. 

2.  Richard  planned - hunting  with  his  father. 

3.  Both  girls  wished - their  work  well. 

4.  Mary’s  mother  expected - to  town  yesterday. 

5.  Mr.  Symonds  hoped - home  this  afternoon. 

6.  The  boys  desired - the  camp  by  three  o’clock. 

5.  Find  in  each  sentence  the  object  of  the  verb  wished: 

Edward’s  mother  wished  that  he  would  study  faithfully. 

Edward’s  mother  wished  him  to  study  faithfully. 

Notice  that  the  infinitive  phrase,  him  to  study  faith¬ 
fully ,  is  equivalent  to  the  clause,  that  he  would  study  faith¬ 
fully,  and  that  him  is  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  study 
in  much  the  same  way  that  he  is  the  subject  of  would  study. 

6.  Point  out  the  infinitives: 

I  asked  Mary  to  close  the  door. 

We  expect  her  to  attend  the  meeting. 

In  the  sentence,  I  asked  Mary  to  close  the  door,  the  ex¬ 
pression  Mary  to  close  the  door  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
asked.  Why  is  Mary  not  regarded  as  the  object  of  asked ? 
What  words  in  the  second  example  (see  above)  form  the 
object  of  expect ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the  infinitive 
to  attend ? 
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7.  Point  out  each  infinitive  and  its  subject: 

We  begged  them  to  return. 

Mr.  Brown  wished  John  to  work. 

Whom  did  Jane  ask  to  come? 

The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  in  the  accusative  case. 

8.  Complete,  using  a  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case. 
(Do  not  use  you  or  it.) 

1.  The  boys  asked  -  to  go  on  a  hike  with  them. 

2.  Mary’s  friend  wished - to  come  to  the  party. 

3.  -  did  mother  invite  to  come  with  us? 

4.  When  you  see  John  and  Harry,  will  you  tell  - 

to  come  to  the  meeting? 

5.  Our  neighbors  invited  Bob  and - to  call  on  them. 

6.  Sarah  told - to  be  sure  and  join  them. 

9.  In  the  first  sentence  below,  the  predicate  pronoun  he 
is  in  the  nominative  case  referring  to  the  subject  in  the 
nominative  case.  In  the  second  sentence  the  predicate 
pronoun  him  is  in  the  accusative  case,  referring  to  a 
pronoun  in  the  accusative  case.  Note  that  he  is  used 
to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  verb  was  and  that  him 
completes  the  meaning  of  the  infinitive  to  be.  The  word 
him  is  the  predicate  accusative  following  an  infinitive. 

Predicate  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case:  My  cousin 
decided  it  was  he  who  was  to  blame. 

Predicate  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case:  Aunt  Mary 
knew  it  to  be  him. 

Note.  In  the  sentence,  It  seems  to  be  he  who  is  wanted ,  the  expression 
seems  to  be  is  equivalent  to  the  word  is.  It  is  therefore  followed  by  a 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  case.  Such  a  verb  phrase  as  would  be  or 
could  have  been  is  also  followed  by  a  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case. 

10.  Complete,  using  a  pronoun  in  the  right  case: 

1 .  Grace  remembered  that  it  was - who  was  to  go. 

2.  We  hoped  it  would  be - . 
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3.  I  believed - to  be  the  man  whom  they  wanted. 

4.  I  knew  it  to  be - although  I  had  not  seen  him 

for  many  years. 

5.  Did  you  think  it  was - who  spoke  to  you? 

6.  Father  thought  it  was - who  came  up  the 

path. 

7.  - do  you  think  it  to  be? 

8.  Eleanor  suggested  it  might  have  been  - — — —  who 
came  to  the  door. 

9.  It  seems  to  be - who  has  been  asked  to  go. 

IV.  The  Gerund 

1.  The  following  words  ending  in  ing  are  verbal  nouns, 

or  gerunds. 

The  tolling  of  the  bell  could  be  heard  miles  away. 

Mary  is  a  good  violinist.  We  admire  her  playing. 

After  finishing  their  work,  the  girls  went  home. 

By  practicing  constantly  the  boys  learned  to  ski. 

A  gerund  shows  its  substantive  nature  in  that  it  is  used 
as  a  noun.  In  the  first  example  above  the  word  tolling 
is  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  In  the  second  example 
the  word  playing  is  the  object  of  the  verb  and  in  the  third 
and  fourth  examples  the  words  finishing  and  practicing 
are  each  the  object  of  a  preposition. 

A  gerund  shows  its  verbal  nature  in  that  it  expresses 
action  and  may  take  an  object  and  be  modified  by  an 
adverb.  Notice  that  in  the  third  example,  the  gerund 
finishing  is  followed  by  the  object  noun  work ;  and  that  in 
the  fourth  example  the  gerund  practicing  is  modified  by 
the  adverb  constantly. 

To  distinguish  a  gerund  from  a  participle  ending  in 
ing,  we  should  remember  that  a  gerund  is  always  a  noun 
and  that  a  participle  is  always  either  an  adjective  or  a  part 
of  a  verb  phrase. 
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Gerund:  Writing  letters  is  sometimes  difficult. 

Participle  used  as  an  adjective:  That  boy  writing  let¬ 
ters  is  my  brother. 

Participle  used  as  part  of  a  verb  phrase:  The  boy  is 
writing  a  letter  to  his  mother. 

Notice  in  the  first  example  given  above  that  the  word 
writing  is  used  as  a  subject  noun  and  is  therefore  a  gerund ; 
and  in  the  second,  that  writing  is  used  as  an  adjective  modi¬ 
fying  boy  and  is  therefore  a  participle.  In  the  third 
example  writing  is  a  part  of  the  verb  phrase  is  writing. 

2.  Identify  each  word  ending  in  ing  as  a  gerund  or  a 
participle : 

1.  Frank’s  driving  was  admired  by  all. 

2.  That  girl  walking  down  the  street  is  in  my  class. 

3.  Arliss’s  acting  is  enjoyed  by  young  and  old. 

4.  We  thought  the  dog’s  barking  would  never  stop. 

5.  The  thunder  rumbling  in  the  distance  warned  us 
of  a  coming  storm. 

6.  His  singing  was  deeply  appreciated. 

7.  The  cat  playing  with  the  leaves  is  a  Persian. 

8.  Riding  a  bicycle  is  dangerous  in  traffic. 

3.  The  word  used  to  modify  the  gerund  in  the  way 
shown  in  the  following  sentences  must  always  be  either 
a  possessive  adjective  or  a  possessive  noun: 

We  admired  his  swimming. 

We  admired  Joe's  swimming. 

4.  Complete  each  of  the  following  sentences  with 
either  a  possessive  adjective  or  a  possessive  noun: 

1.  Kate  is  proud  of  -  riding. 

2.  Have  you  heard  of  -  winning  a  prize? 

3.  Much  depends  upon  -  being  on  time. 

4.  I  couldn’t  imagine  -  doing  it. 

5.  We  were  surprised  at - driving. 
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6.  Mary  was  disappointed  at - leaving  so  early. 

7.  I  was  disturbed  by  the  - -  barking. 

8.  We  look  forward  to  Uncle - coming  to  see  us. 

5.  The  use  of  a  word  showing  possession  with  a  gerund 
should  be  distinguished  from  a  pronoun  in  the  accusative 
case  modified  by  a  participle. 

A  possessive  adjective  used  with  a  gerund:  I  like  his 
singing. 

A  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case  modified  by  a  par¬ 
ticiple:  I  heard  him  singing. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  gerund  singing,  modified 
by  the  possessive  adjective  his,  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
like-,  in  the  second  sentence,  him,  modified  by  the  participle 
singing,  is  the  object  of  the  verb  heard.  In  the  former 
the  thought  emphasis  is  on  the  gerund  singing ;  in  the 
latter  on  the  pronoun  him. 

6.  As  you  copy  and  complete  the  following  sentences, 
remember  to  use  a  word  showing  possession  with  a  ger¬ 
und  but  not  with  a  participle  (see  list  below  Number  13) : 

1.  Have  you  read  of  -  giving  his  prize  speech 

over  the  radio? 

2.  Jack’s  friends  saw - walking  down  the  street. 

3.  The  delay  was  caused  by -  being  late. 

4.  Do  you  like  -  writing  better  than  mine? 

5.  I  never  could  understand  -  caring  for  soccer. 

6.  The  dog’s  master  found - stealing  a  chicken. 

7.  We  were  laughing  at  -  trying  to  ride  that 

tiny  bicycle. 

8.  I  heard  last  night  of  -  winning  the  Rhodes 

scholarship. 

9.  Tom  wished  he  could  be  with  -  playing  on 

the  team. 

10.  I  quite  envy  -  living  where  there  is  skating 

all  winter. 

11.  The  boys’  father  watched - mowing  the  lawn. 
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12.  I  am  proud  of -  breaking  the  record,  John. 

13.  Mr.  Akers  says - riding  improves  every  day. 

Paul  you  him  them 

Paul’s  your  his  their 


10.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test  E.  First  Form. 
Words  Used  with  Infinitives  and  Gerunds 


As  you  copy  these  sentences,  use  he ,  his ,  or  him  in 
each  blank: 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  -  taking  Spanish? 

2.  Did  you  read  about  -  winning  the  cup? 

3.  I  did  not  believe  -  to  be  wrong. 

4.  I  felt  doubtful  of - coming. 

Use  who  or  whom  in  each  blank: 


5.  -  did  they  ask  to  help  us? 

6.  - did  you  think  her  to  be? 

Fill  each  of  these  blanks  with  a  word  taken  from  the 
list  below  Number  10: 


7- 

8. 

oil. 


I  hoped  to  -  long  before  this. 

He  told  me  to  -  by  rubbing  the  surface  with 


9.  We  tried  to  - 

10.  The  men  planned  — 

(7)  to  write 

to  have  written 

(8)  thoroughly  clean  it 
clean  it  thoroughly 


and  to  escape. 

-  before  daylight. 

(9)  turn  quickly 
quickly  turn 
(10)  to  have  started 
to  start 


For  Test  E  Practice  Exercises  see  Chapter  XI. 


11.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VII 

1.  Copy  List  A  and  write  after  each  word  an  antonym 
taken  from  List  B. 

A.  repulsive,  taciturn,  diminutive,  stanch,  penurious. 
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B.  communicative,  open-handed,  attractive,  gigantic, 
weak. 

2.  Compare  these  outlines.  Select  the  better  one 


and  give  the  reason  for  your 

I.  That  Muffler 

Opening  situadon: 

1.  My  aunt’s  gift  — 
a  muffler. 

2.  Other  gifts  I  re¬ 
ceived. 

Development  (including 
the  climax): 

1.  Mother  likes  the 
muffler;  I  hate  it. 

2.  What  others  wear 
to  school. 

3.  Mother  makes  me 
wear  it. 

4.  I  try  to  lose  it. 

Conclusion: 

1.  I  leave  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places. 

2.  It  is  always  re¬ 
turned. 

3.  I  leave  it  at  school ; 
at  a  store;  in  the  snow. 

4.  I  wear  it  to  church. 


choice. 

II.  That  Muffler 

Opening  situation: 

1 .  Description  of  the 
muffler. 

2.  Mother’s  unreason¬ 
able  pride  in  it. 

3.  My  decision  to  lose 
it. 

Development  (including  the 
climax) : 

1.  I  leave  it  at  school; 
it  is  returned  by  a  friend. 

2.  I  forget  it  in  a  store; 
it  is  returned  by  a  neighbor. 

3.  I  drop  it  in  the  snow; 
it  is  returned  by  my  dog. 

4.  I  wear  it  to  church. 

Conclusion : 

Mother  at  last  consents 
to  my  disposing  of  it. 


3.  Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences  in  this  selection;  then 
as  you  copy  it,  put  in  the  capital  letters  and  the  periods 
needed : 


Miss  Murdstone  brought  with  her  two  hard,  black 
boxes  on  which  her  initials  were  outlined  in  hard,  brass 
nails  when  she  paid  the  coachman,  she  took  her  money 
out  of  a  hard,  steel  purse  kept  in  a  jail-like  handbag  that 
hung  upon  her  arm  by  a  heavy  chain  this  bag  shut  up 
like  a  bite  I  had  never  before  seen  such  a  metallic  person 
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4.  Select  from  this  list  the  sentences  that  contain 
direct  quotations  and,  as  you  copy  them,  insert  the  quota¬ 
tion  marks  and  commas  that  are  needed: 

a.  True  replied  the  crane  but  I  soar  to  the  heights 
of  heaven  while  you  stay  below. 

b.  The  hunter  said  that  it  was  the  lion’s  track  and 
not  the  lion  which  he  wished  to  see. 

c.  When  the  flies  found  themselves  caught  in  a  pot 
of  honey  they  bewailed  their  fate  saying  that  they  had 
been  fools  to  risk  their  lives  for  a  moment’s  pleasure. 

d.  It  is  easy  to  acquire  wealth  said  a  father  to  his  son 
but  a  difficult  thing  to  spend  it  well. 

e.  The  quarry  should  be  mine  said  the  lion  to  his  hunt¬ 
ing  companions.  You  see  I  am  stronger  than  you. 

5.  Give  the  use  of  each  of  the  three  substantives  printed 
here  in  italics  and  tell  of  what  it  is  composed: 

a.  The  climbers  tried  to  cross  the  glaciers. 

b.  The  boy’s  father  opposed  his  leaving  home. 

c.  The  old  saying,  Silks  and  satins  put  out  the  kitchen 
fire,  was  taken  from  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac. 

6.  Explain : 

a.  Why  we  say  her  and  not  she  in  the  sentence,  I  know 
it  to  be  her. 

b.  Why  we  say  clean  the  room  thoroughly  and  not  to 
thoroughly  clean  in  the  sentence,  We  tried  to  clean  the  room 
thoroughly. 

c.  Why  we  say  I  wished  to  travel  and  not  I  wished  to 
have  traveled. 

d.  Why  we  say  his  and  not  him  in  the  sentence,  Johns 
doctor  is  opposed  to  his  taking  part  in  the  big  game. 

e.  Why  we  say  she  and  not  her  in  the  sentence,  Mary's 
friends  did  not  think  that  it  was  she. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XII. 


Chapter  VIII 
PLAYING  DETECTIVE 

1.  Are  You  a  Good  Detective? 

X.  A  great  teacher  once  said,  “Eyes  have  they,  but 
they  see  not;  ears  have  they,  but  they  hear  not.”  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes,  the  best  known  detective  in  fiction,  was 
ever  astounding  his  friend  Dr.  Watson  by  the  minute 
details  observed  and  translated  into  solved  mysteries 
by  his  wonderful  intellect.  Knowing  that  the  five  senses, 
feeling,  tasting,  smelling,  hearing,  seeing,  are  the  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  all  ideas  enter  the  mind,  we  have 
a  high  obligation  to  keep  these  channels  free. 

How  keenly  do  you  enjoy  your  senses?  If  you  are 
not  sure,  read  The  Story  of  My  Life ,  by  Helen  Keller, 
and  you  will  have  a  new  standard  by  which  to  measure 
your  great  good  fortune. 

[Accurate  observation] 

2.  Do  you  observe  accurately?  See  how  many  of 
these  questions  you  can  answer  correctly. 

1.  How  many  windows  are  there  in  the  room  in  which 
you  recite  in  English?  (Don’t  look!) 

2.  How  many  rows  of  desks? 

3.  How  many  desks  in  a  row? 

4.  How  many  doors  are  there? 

5.  How  many  houses  are  there  on  your  street? 

6.  How  many  trees  are  there  in  your  yard? 

7.  What  color  are  the  eyes  of  your  mathematics  teacher? 

8.  What  is  the  exact  title  of  your  English  book? 

9.  Give  the  location  and  names  of  three  kinds  of  trees 
or  plants  in  your  school  yard. 
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10.  For  how  many  of  the  following  trees  can  you  name 
the  fall  coloring:  oak,  hard  and  soft  maple,  birch,  elm, 
spruce? 

11.  For  what  breeds  of  dogs  can  you  give  the  leading 
characteristics? 

12.  How  does  early  morning  differ  from  twilight? 

3.  Think  out  at  least  two  good  observation  questions 
to  ask  your  classmates.  Make  your  questions  about 
things  which  your  friends  might  have  observed  had 
they  used  their  eyes.  You  must  be  able  to  answer  each 
question  yourself. 

4.  A  good  detective  is  a  person  who  is  a  keen  observer 
and  a  quick  thinker.  To  test  your  own  ability  in  ob¬ 
servation,  make  a  list  of  clues  required;  then  play  this 
game. 

Playing  Detective 

In  playing  detective,  the  leader  writes  on  the  black¬ 
board  a  series  of  clues  and  the  other  players  try  to  detect 
what  object  each  clue  indicates.  The  clues  are  brief 
descriptions  similar  to  the  following  and  indicate  such 
items  as  (1)  a  breed  of  dogs;  (2)  a  type  of  building;  (3) 
a  kind  of  cloth;  (4)  a  variety  of  flower  or  tree;  (5)  the 
season  of  the  year;  (6)  the  time  of  day;  (7)  a  man’s  oc¬ 
cupation. 

1.  A  blue-tongued  dog  of  medium  size  with  rather  long, 
thick,  straight  hair.  (Answer,  a  chow.) 

2.  A  wide-doored  building,  usually  one  story  high, 
and  fireproof.  (Answer,  a  garage.) 

3.  A  tree  with  small,  quivering,  silvery  leaves. 

4.  A  season  of  buzzing  insects  and  sultry  days. 

5.  The  time  of  day  when  shadows  are  long  and  point 
toward  the  east. 

6.  An  occupation  requiring  a  flare  torch,  vise,  iron, 
lead,  pipes,  and  joints. 

The  players  write  on  slips  of  paper  what  they  think 
each  clue  indicates.  The  leader  then  reads  his  own 


answers. 
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2.  Identifying  a  Person 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  photographic  description 
of  a  person  but  often  the  ability  to  do  this  is  required. 
Not  infrequently  a  child  strays  away  from  home.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  first  thing  the  mother  does  is  to  describe  the 
child  at  the  nearest  police  station.  What  will  she  say? 

Elizabeth  Greene  is  ten  years  old,  but  rather  small 
for  her  age,  with  dark  brown  hair  worn  in  loose  curls 
that  extend  to  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  are  dark  blue, 
with  long  dark  lashes  and  short,  straight  eyebrows.  Her 
cheeks  are  rosy,  her  nose  short  and  slightly  tilted  at  the 
tip,  her  mouth  rather  large  and  full,  with  a  smile  that 
discloses  large  square  white  teeth,  slightly  separated. 
The  contour  of  her  face  is  oval,  with  a  short,  rounded  chin 
and  very  slender  neck.  In  repose,  her  expression  is 
thoughtful,  even  sad;  but  when  smiling,  gay  and  mischie¬ 
vous.  When  last  seen,  she  was  wearing  a  dark  blue  linen 
dress  smocked  in  white  and  belted  loosely,  and  a  wide 
brimmed  blue  straw  hat  trimmed  with  a  band  of  scarlet 
silk.  Her  shoes  and  stockings  were  black.  She  wore 
no  jewelry. 

Is  the  order  of  the  descriptive  items  logical?  What  de¬ 
tails  in  the  description  given  above  are  especially  dis¬ 
tinctive?  Why  does  the  mother  not  give  her  height  in 
feet  and  inches,  her  approximate  weight,  her  race? 

2.  What  are  some  other  circumstances  when  exact 
descriptions  might  be  required? 

[Oral  composition] 

3.  Discuss  these  sentences.  Which  really  describe? 

1.  She  has  light  brown  hair. 

2.  Her  light  brown  hair  is  brushed  softly  away  from 
her  face  and  braided  in  two  braids. 

3.  His  eyes  are  brown. 
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4.  His  brown  eyes  twinkle  merrily  under  rather  straight 
black  brows. 

5.  She  usually  wears  blue. 

6.  She  wears  on  her  right  hand  a  turquoise  ring  set  in 
silver. 

4.  Study  the  picture  on  page  254  and  tell  how  you  are 
able  to  identify  the  different  characters. 

5.  Choose  a  member  of  your  class  or  someone  well 
known  to  most  of  the  group  and  see  if  you  can  describe, 
in  a  dignified  way,  this  person  so  definitely  that  your 
classmates  can  guess  about  whom  you  are  talking.  Since 
many  people  are  of  nearly  the  same  height  and  weight 
with  not  far  from  the  same  color  of  hair,  eyes,  and  com¬ 
plexion,  you  will  need  to  display  ingenuity  in  picking 
out  distinguishing  features  and  in  choosing  your  words 
with  such  discrimination  that  they  give  exactly  the  im¬ 
pression  you  wish.  In  order  to  do  this,  mention  charac¬ 
teristic  expressions  and  gestures  which  seem  to  belong  to 
that  person  only. 

To  be  valuable  this  exercise  should  in  no  way  carica¬ 
ture  the  person  described,  even  in  fun.  In  your  eager¬ 
ness  to  find  marks  of  identification,  do  not  fail  to  consider 
the  other  person’s  feelings. 

[Written  composition] 

6.  Keeping  in  mind  the  need  for  careful  observation 
and  the  discriminating  choice  of  descriptive  words,  write 
one  of  the  following: 

a.  A  description  of  a  child  who  lives  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

b.  A  description  of  one  of  your  classmates  or  of  someone 
well  known  to  most  of  the  class. 

c.  A  description  intended  to  reveal  the  character  of 
a  person. 

d.  A  word  portrait  of  one  of  the  characters  pictured  on 
page  254. 
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[Proof-reading] 

7.  Which  of  the  following  items  would  you  mention 
first  in  describing  someone  that  you  know?  In  what 
order  might  you  give  the  other  items? 

Color  of  eyes  and  hair 

Characteristic  walk  and  other  mannerisms 

Teeth 

General  appearance,  height,  weight,  complexion,  age 

Dress 

Usual  expression  of  face 

8.  Improve  the  order  of  the  items  in  the  following 
paragraph  description: 

The  girl’s  cheeks  glowed  with  the  color  of  splendid 
health  and  her  blue  eyes  were  bright  with  it.  She  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  her  shabby  surroundings.  Friend¬ 
liness  was  in  her  rich  voice  and  showed  in  her  smile.  Heavy 
black  braids  encircled  her  head.  From  top  to  toe  she  was 
youth  personified. 

9.  Read  your  own  description  (see  Exercise  6)  to  make 
sure  that  the  items  are  arranged  in  good  order,  and  that 
the  sentences  you  have  used  really  describe. 

3.  Discussion.  Detecting  the  Truth 
I 

[A  planned  discussion] 

I.  It  is  often  interesting  to  talk  over  questions  with 
our  friends  and  to  get  at  inner  meanings.  These  ques¬ 
tions  may  deal  with  our  everyday  conduct,  with  social 
success,  or  with  other  interests. 

Like  the  discussion  called  How  to  Study  (see  pages 
8-10),  a  conversation  on  a  given  topic,  although  care¬ 
fully  planned,  should  be  kept  informal.  The  speakers 
should  express  their  ideas  freely  but  at  the  same  time 
accurately,  for  the  value  of  these  talks  depends  largely 
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on  the  sincerity  and  friendliness  of  those  taking  part  in 
them. 

If  a  leader  and  a  group  of  speakers  are  chosen  to  begin 
a  discussion  in  the  way  shown  below,  they  should  be 
given  time  to  think  out  what  they  wish  to  say.  At 
least  a  day’s  warning  should  be  given. 

Fair  Play 

Leader  ( rising ) :  Our  subject  for  discussion  is  fair 
play.  We  are  to  cover  the  following  topics:  (i)  What 
is  meant  by  fair  play;  (2)  fair  play  in  games;  (3)  fair 
play  in  friendship;  and  (4)  fair  play  in  dealing  with  per¬ 
sons  who  are  lame  or  blind  or  who  have  some  other  handi¬ 
cap,  mental  or  physical.  I  shall  call  on  Jack  to  begin 
the  discussion  by  telling  us  what  he  thinks  fair  play  means. 

Jack  {as  the  leader  sits):  I  should  say  that  fair  play 
means  giving  everyone  an  equal  chance.  A  person 
who  plays  fair  is  careful  never  to  take  advantage  of  an¬ 
other  person.  He  treats  others  as  he  himself  would 
like  to  be  treated. 

Leader:  I  think  we  should  all  agree  to  that.  How 

is  it  shown  in  games? 

Malcolm:  My  idea  is  that  a  person  plays  fair  in 

a  game  if  he  follows  the  rules  and  doesn’t  cheat.  He 
does  his  best  and,  if  he  loses,  he  makes  no  complaint. 

Leader:  Can  you  give  an  example  of  what  you  mean? 

Malcolm:  I  was  thinking  of  tennis.  For  instance, 
if  one’s  opponent  doesn’t  see  where  his  ball  lands,  to 
play  fair  one  must  not  claim  the  ball  is  outside  of  the 
line  when  it  isn’t.  I  think,  too,  that  he  must  be  careful 
not  to  waste  time  blaming  the  wind  or  the  sun  for  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  wrong. 

Leader:  Has  anyone  else  a  comment  to  make? 

Roger:  It  seems  to  me  that  fair  play  counts  most 
in  games  where  each  player  has  to  think  of  the  team 
rather  than  of  himself.  In  baseball,  for  example,  a  man 
very  often  can  make  a  hit  that  would  put  him  on  base, 
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but  instead  of  doing  so  he  sacrifices  himself  in  order  to 
advance  other  men  who  are  already  on  bases. 

Leader:  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  to  play 
fair  in  a  game,  a  person  must  refuse  to  cheat,  that  he  must 
not  spoil  a  game  by  wasting  time  giving  unnecessary 
excuses,  and  that  he  must  think  of  his  team  rather  than 
of  himself.  The  next  point  that  we  are  to  discuss  is 
fairness  in  friendship.  Will  you  say  what  you  think 
about  it,  Helen? 

Helen  :  We  are  being  fair  to  a  friend  when  we  are  willing 
to  give  as  well  as  to  take;  when  we  respect  his  confidence 
in  the  same  way  that  we  expect  him  to  respect  ours;  and 
when  we  stand  up  for  him  when  others  are  down  on  him. 

2.  Select  from  the  following  list  a  question  which 
you  think  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  in  the  way 
shown  above.  Tell  how  you  would  outline  it. 

What  makes  popularity? 

How  does  a  well-bred  person  behave  on  different  oc¬ 
casions? 

How  can  one  acquire  social  ease  and  charm? 

What  is  meant  by  taste  in  clothes? 

What  kind  of  person  makes  an  ideal  friend? 

3.  With  the  help  of  others  in  your  class,  choose  a 
leader  and  two  or  three  speakers  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
following  plans:  (a)  to  continue  the  discussion  on  fair 
play;  (b)  to  discuss  one  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  Ex¬ 
ercise  2  above;  (c)  to  discuss  some  other  topic  selected 
by  the  class. 


II 


[Looking  up  a  topic] 

I.  Another  way  of  finding  out  the  truth  about  a  subject 
is  to  consult  a  good  reference  book.  We  are  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  many  agents  that  are  community  helpers. 
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Where  should  you  look  for  information  about  those  listed 
here? 


The  Mounted  Police 
The  Coast  Guard 
Forest  Wardens 
Public  Playgrounds 
The  Farm  Bureau 


The  Red  Cross 
Traffic  Policemen 
Health  Clinics 
District  Nursing 
Fire  Fighters 


2.  Choose  a  topic  which  interests  you  especially;  look 
it  up  in  an  encyclopedia  or  elsewhere,  and  then  make 
either  an  outline  of  the  material  found  or  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  (see  pages  85  and  86  for  forms).  With  these  notes 
as  a  basis,  give  a  talk  to  your  class. 


4.  Detecting  Differences  in  Meaning 

1.  Each  word  in  a  group  of  synonyms  has  its  own 
particular  meaning.  How  do  those  printed  in  italics 
in  the  following  sentences  differ? 

The  accused  man  was  innocent. 

The  child  was  free  from  deceit  and  cunning.  She 

was  guileless. 

The  boy  who  had  never  been  in  the  country  was  ignorant 
of  farm  life. 

The  girl  brought  up  in  a  secluded  home  was  unsophisti¬ 
cated  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

The  dignified  woman  with  her  hat  on  one  side  of  her 
head  was  unconscious  of  her  rakish  appearance. 

2.  With  the  help  of  the  list  below  each  exercise,  find 
for  each  blank  an  appropriate  word.  Consult  a  dic¬ 
tionary  if  necessary. 

1.  The  old  man  went  to  great  length  to  obtain  and 

hoard  money.  He  was  - . 

penurious,  stingy,  avaricious,  niggardly,  illiberal 

2.  The  - of  the  house  impressed  the  small  boy. 

sublimity,  majesty,  grandeur,  augustness 
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3.  The  man’s  answer  was  expressed  in  a  few  words. 

He  was  -  in  his  speech. 

reticent,  taciturn,  reserved,  laconic 

4.  The  explorers  toiled  up  the  7 -  cliff. 

rash,  sudden,  precipitous,  dashing,  hasty 

5.  The  ship  was  fitted  out  for  a  scientific  -  to 

the  south  pole. 

voyage,  expedition,  pilgrimage,  excursion,  tour 

6.  The  lawyer  was  known  never  to  take  a  bribe.  He 

was  admired  for  his  - . 

truthfulness,  integrity,  fairness 

7.  If  you  will  lend  me  ten  cents,  I  will  -  you. 

compensate,  remunerate,  satisfy,  pay 

8.  If  you  will  be  more  careful,  I  will  not - your  error. 

hint  at,  insinuate,  allude  to,  indicate,  relate 

9.  Uncle  Will  gave  us - directions  for  the  journey. 

explicit,  discriminating,  open,  fixed,  absolute 

10.  Let  us  make  sure  that  this  mistake  will  not - 

again. 

suggest  itself,  take  place,  occur,  be  met  with 

11.  His  calmness  did  much  to  -  the  disturbance. 

"pacify,  relieve,  quell,  suppress 

3.  Find  in  the  lists  above  an  antonym  for  each  of 
the  following  words:  untrustworthiness ,  vague ,  generous , 
garrulous ,  encourage. 

5.  Persuading  Others 

[Class  discussion] 

I.  There  is  nobody  who  does  not,  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  wish  to  persuade  someone  to  believe  the  way  he 
does.  When  the  baby  wants  something  to  eat  his  method 
is  to  cry  until  he  is  noticed.  This  procedure  is  not 
argument.  An  older  child  who  desires  something  to 
eat  will  give  reasons  why  he  should  have  it.  He  may 
have  forgotten  to  take  his  lunch  to  school,  or  used  his 
lunch  hour  to  study.  This  is  argument. 
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Two  children  are  disputing  a  point.  One  says,  “It 
is!”;  the  other  says,  “It  isn’t!”  The  first  replies  a  little 
more  loudly,  “It  is!”  The  other  stamps  his  foot  and 
shouts,  “It  isn’t,  I  tell  you!”  One  may  succeed  in 
drowning  the  other  out,  but  neither  can  be  convinced, 
for  no  proof  has  been  made. 

2.  Compare  this  quarrel  with  the  following  discus¬ 
sion  by  two  older  boys: 

Bob  and  Frank  are  crossing  a  meadow.  In  a  tuft  of 
grass,  cleverly  concealed,  they  see  a  bird’s  nest.  Bob 
exclaims,  “There’s  a  bobolink’s  nest.  I’ve  seen  him 
flying  around  here  for  a  month.” 

Frank  looks  closely  and  says,  “No,  that  must  be  a 
meadow  lark’s.” 

“Why?”  Bob  questions.  “Isn’t  it  built  of  grasses 
on  the  ground?” 

“Yes,”  Frank  answers:  “but,  see,  it  is  not  in  a  hollow 
as  the  bobolink’s  nest  always  is,  but  is  almost  roofed 
over  with  grass.  Besides,  the  eggs  are  white,  spotted 
with  light  brown,  whereas  the  bobolink’s*  are  clouded 
or  blotched  with  a  darker  brown.  They  are  not  reddish, 
like  these.” 

3.  How  does  this  way  of  proving  a  point  differ  from 
the  first?  Why  does  the  first  way  usually  end  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  while  the  second  produces  no  ill-feeling?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sarily  unpleasant  to  argue?  When  is  arguing  ill-advised? 

4.  An  argument  must  be  more  than  a  statement  of 
fact;  it  must  support  fact  by  proof.  What  is  the  proof 
in  the  second  example?  (If  Bob  is  not  convinced,  what 
could  Frank  do  next  to  prove  his  point?)  This  proof 
may  be  knowledge  gained  from  personal  experience  or 
from  books. 

[Oral  composition] 

5.  Prepare  a  one-minute  speech  suitable  for  an  oc¬ 
casion  similar  to  one  of  the  following: 
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a.  Suppose  that  you  are  home  room  manager  and  have 
charge  of  the  collection  of  class  dues.  Persuade  your 
classmates  to  make  a  100  per  cent  payment. 

b.  You  are  class  representative  of  the  school  paper. 
Present  several  arguments  to  prove  that  the  paper  is  well 
worth  the  subscription  price. 

c.  You  are  on  the  committee  to  sell  tickets  for  the 
class  play.  Advertise  it  from  several  different  points 
of  view. 

d.  As  a  representative  of  the  Civics  Club  you  are 
delegated  to  urge  greater  care  of  the  school  grounds, 
neatness  and  order  in  the  lunchroom,  courtesy  to  visitors, 
or  the  danger  of  snowballing. 

e.  The  chairman  of  the  athletic  committee  has  asked 
you  to  impress  upon  your  classmates  the  need  for  better 
attendance  at  school  games,  more  active  participation 
in  cheering,  or  greater  display  of  courtesy  to  opponents. 

[Written  composition] 

6.  After  you  have  composed  your  talk  and  are  sure 
that  you  have  made  it  as  convincing  as  possible,  write 
it  so  that  you  may  again  criticise  it. 

6.  A  Mystery  Tale  Contest 

[Class  discussion] 

I.  The  following  paragraphs  are  the  beginning  of 
a  mystery  story.  As  you  read  them,  notice  the  means 
used  to  create  a  feeling  of  impending  danger.  How 
would  you  end  the  story  to  make  it  all  a  joke?  What 
other  ending  can  you  invent  for  it? 

He  Who  Seeks,  Finds 

Darkness  had  fallen  sooner  than  Sandra  had  expected. 
She  and  Satan,  her  German  police  dog,  were  taking  their 
customary  afternoon  walk  and  were  homeward  bound. 
There  was  a  drizzle  of  rain  which  clung  to  her  coat  in 
tiny  drops.  The  wind  rushed  over  the  moors,  and  the 
night  was  dismal  and  cold. 
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Suddenly  an  eerie  cry  echoed  from  the  distance,  and 
the  dog,  pricking  up  his  ears,  growled  softly. 

“Hush,  Satan,”  commanded  the  girl.  Again  it  sounded. 
This  time  the  terrifying  cry  seemed  to  come  from  an 
empty  shack  which  Sandra  had  to  pass  in  order  to  get 
to  the  main  road.  Sandra’s  blood  froze  in  her  veins 
and,  pulling  Satan  to  her,  she  attached  the  chain  to  his 
collar.  Somehow,  knowing  that  he  was  nearer,  she  felt 
more  secure  and  walked  bravely  on. 

Closer  and  closer  they  drew  to  the  shack.  The  girl 
wondered  if  she  could  make  her  feet  carry  her  past  it. 
Satan,  straining  at  the  leash,  seemed  to  sense  something 
sinister  in  the  air. 

Just  as  they  were  beside  the  building,  there  arose  an¬ 
other  blood-curdling  shriek,  and  something  dropped 
from  the  window  —  something  small  and  white.  A 
voice  sounded  from  the  darkness,  followed  by  the  flash 
of  a  searchlight. 

“  Pick  up  that  piece  of  paper!  ”  it  ordered  in  a  sepulchral 
voice.  Too  terrified  to  run,  Sandra  obeyed. 

“Now  read  it!” 

Sandra  unfolded  it,  and  by  the  light  of  the  torch  read 
these  mystifying  words:  He  who  seeks ,  finds. 

2.  What  settings  similar  to  the  following  have  you 
in  mind  that  might  be  used  for  a  mystery  tale? 

A  tower  in  a  ruined  castle 

A  moss-covered,  deserted  stone  house  standing  by  a 
lonely  swamp,  once  the  refuge  of  slaves  trying  to  escape 

A  miser’s  cottage 

A  rich  country  estate  protected  by  a  high  hedge 

3.  With  the  help  of  the  others  in  your  class,  plan 
a  contest  in  writing  mystery  tales.  Use  the  setting 
given  in  Exercise  1  or  one  suggested  in  Exercise  2. 

[Written  composition] 

4.  As  the  members  of  the  class  write  their  stories, 
each  should  endeavor  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mys- 
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tery,  but  at  the  same  time  avoid  incidents  that  are  grue¬ 
some  or  Otherwise  blood-CUrdling.  [Proof-reading] 

5.  Read  the  sentence  labeled  good  in  each  exercise; 
then  find  what  is  wrong  with  the  sentence  labeled  poor 
and  correct  it: 

1.  Good.  The  stranger  turned  quickly  and  without 
a  sound  disappeared  from  sight. 

Poor.  The  men  saw  the  danger  the  boys  were 
in  and  without  losing  time  yell  at  them. 

2.  Good.  The  pines  cast  dark  shadows  along  the 
path,  and  the  wind  whistled  a  mournful  tune  through 
their  branches. 

Poor.  Ghosts  were  supposed  to  haunt  the  deserted 
house  and  the  shrubbery  made  good  hiding  places  for 
bandits. 

3.  Good.  Hurrying  along  a  lonely  road,  the  frightened 
girl  imagined  she  heard  footsteps  following  her. 

Poor.  In  the  darkness  the  boys  saw  two  great 
eyes  in  a  tree  walking  through  the  woods. 

4.  Good.  Mary  says  that  her  father  and  mother 

have  given  her  permission  to  go. 

Poor.  Roger  reported  that  she  said  that  they 

might  go  if  they  could  also  get  his  consent. 

5.  Good.  The  older  girls  were  taught  how  to  guide  a 
sailboat  and  to  paddle  a  canoe. 

Poor.  While  in  the  country  the  boys  learned  how 
to  swim  and  life-saving. 

6.  Good.  Past  the  old  house  with  its  staring  windows 
the  children  ran  as  if  they  feared  a  ghost  might  appear. 

Poor.  Down  the  narrow  path  the  old  man  hurried 
like  he  was  frightened. 

6.  Explain  the  paragraphing  of  He  Who  Seeks ,  Finds. 

7.  Read  your  story,  first  to  see  that  you  have  made 
it  as  interesting  as  possible;  then  to  make  sure  (1)  that 
your  sentences  are  clear  in  meaning  and  show  variety 
in  form,  and  (2)  that  the  story  is  correctly  paragraphed. 
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7.  A  Mystery  Meeting  of  a  Book  Club 

When  you  (as  a  class)  invite  your  guests  to  the  mid¬ 
year  meeting  of  your  Book  Club,  you  might  ask  for  brief 
reports  on  detective  or  mystery  stories.  Each  person 
interested  in  such  tales  should  recommend  in  a  sentence  or 
two  a  story  that  he  regards  as  good. 

For  a  game  with  which  to  entertain  your  guests,  you 
might  play  the  following  or  the  one  called  Playing 
Detective  (see  page  256). 

Guessing  Characters 

One  member  of  the  group  leaves  the  room.  The  rest 
decide  upon  a  character  who  figures  in  a  book  familiar 
to  all,  for  instance  Rowena  in  Ivanhoe.  When  the  guesser 
returns,  he  chooses  a  member  of  the  group  and  asks,  “Who 
is  it?”  The  answer  must  give  a  fact  concerning  the 
character,  truthful  but  not  too  obvious.  In  the  case  of 
Rowena  one  might  answer,  “She  lived  in  England,”  or 
“She  had  long  golden  hair.”  The  guesser  keeps  asking 
questions  of  different  people  until  an  answer  is  given 
which  is  sufficiently  enlightening  to  disclose  the  identity 
of  the  person.  The  player  who  gives  the  answer  that 
serves  as  the  final  cue  is  the  next  one  to  leave  the  room. 

As  hosts  you  might  also  make  a  collection  of  pictures 
and  objects  which  indicate  book  titles,  and  allow  your 
guests  to  identify  the  titles  illustrated.  The  one 
guessing  the  greatest  number  may  receive  a  small  prize. 
Some  titles  that  might  be  successfully  indicated  are: 

A  calendar  with  January  6  encircled  in  red  —  Twelfth 
Night  —  Shakespeare 

A  letter  cut  from  red  paper  —  The  Scarlet  Letter  — 
Hawthorne 

A  picture  of  a  cathedral  —  The  Cathedral  —  Walpole, 
or  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  —  Hugo 

A  picture  of  a  prairie  schooner  —  The  Covered  Wagon  — 
Hough 
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Small  metal  soldiers  —  Men  of  Iron  —  Pyle 

A  time-table  or  guidebook  —  The  Pathfinder  —  Cooper 

8.  Review.  The  Sentence 

I.  The  Basic  Statement  in  a  Sentence 

1.  The  main,  or  basic,  statement  in  a  simple  sentence 
is  made  up  of  the  word  subject,  the  verb,  and  the  word 
used  to  complete  the  verb.  In  the  sentence,  The  sol¬ 
diers  marching  down  the  street  carried  flags ,  the  basic 
statement  is  soldiers  carried  flags.  What  does  this  show 
you  about  the  nature  of  a  verb?  Of  a  noun  or  pronoun? 

2.  Of  what  is  the  basic  statement  composed  when 
a  sentence  contains  one  or  more  compound  elements? 

Example:  During  the  warm  days  the  bluebird  built 
its  nest  and  made  a  comfortable  home. 

3.  Give  the  basic  statement  of  each  sentence: 

1.  Farmers  often  plant  wheat  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

2.  April  days  bring  warm  sunshine. 

3.  Near  the  road  stood  a  house  covered  with  vines. 

4.  From  the  distance  came  the  sound  of  roaring  water. 

5.  The  men  built  a  dam  and  stopped  the  flood. 

6.  Strange  birds  and  queer  reptiles  live  in  the  tropics. 

4.  The  basic  statement  in  a  complex  sentence  is  found 
in  the  main  clause.  Notice  that  in  the  sentence,  The 
heavy  freight  train  whistled  shrilly  when  it  came  to  the  cross¬ 
ing,  the  basic  statement  is  train  whistled. 

5.  Give  the  basic  statement  in  each  sentence: 

1 .  An  underground  river  had  carved  the  soft  rock 
into  a  cave  which  extended  for  miles. 

2.  When  they  reached  the  canyon,  the  explorers  searched 
for  gold. 

3.  The  kite  was  tossed  by  the  wind  when  it  reached 
an  upper  current  of  air. 

4.  Flocks  of  birds,  which  were  on  their  way  north, 
could  be  seen  in  the  sky. 
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5.  Before  the  sun  rose  each  day,  wild  beasts  sought 
their  dens. 

6.  A  glacier  filled  the  valleys  between  the  mountain 
peaks  that  were  high  and  jagged. 

6.  As  you  copy  the  following  sentences,  underline 
the  subject  substantive  once  and  the  verb  and  the  word 
used  to  complete  it  twice: 

1.  Jim  Andrews  brought  his  roadster  to  an  abrupt 
stop. 

2.  We  are  reading  David  Copperfield  aloud. 

3.  Many  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  plan. 

4.  In  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  game  we  made  a 
touchdown. 

5.  To  make  a  wicker  basket  is  not  difficult. 

6.  Seven  pupils  were  absent  from  the  French  class. 

7.  The  little  house  stood  on  a  bright  green  lawn. 

8.  An  oak  tree  and  a  maple  tree  grow  in  our  yard. 

9.  The  sailboat  skimmed  the  waves  and  veered  grace¬ 
fully  in  the  wind. 

10.  The  boys  found  a  muskrat’s  dwelling  in  the  brook 
where  the  water  is  shallow. 

11.  The  story  which  I  have  been  reading  describes 
pioneer  days. 

12.  When  we  reached  home,  we  hurriedly  ate  our  supper 
and  then  left. 


II.  Adjective  Modifiers 

The  basic  statement  in  a  sentence  contains  the  main 
idea.  The  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  used  as  modifiers 
help  to  make  this  main  idea  clear  and  definite. 

A  modifier  according  to  its  use  is  adjective  or  adverbial. 

1.  Find  in  each  sentence  the  adjective  modifier  named 
by  the  words  preceding  the  sentence: 

A  descriptive  adjective:  I  found  a  red  rose  in  the  garden. 

A  limiting  adjective:  Three  kittens  are  playing  on 
the  lawn. 
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A  predicate  adjective:  The  street  was  clean. 

A  possessive  noun:  Nancy’s  hat  blew  off. 

A  pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective:  The  girls  met 
their  cousin. 

A  series  of  adjectives:  Black,  angry,  billowy  clouds 
swept  across  the  sky. 

A  prepositional  phrase:  The  children  in  the  street  were 
frightened. 

A  participial  phrase:  We  saw  trees  bending  to  the 
ground. 

An  infinitive  phrase:  Cabs  to  hire  were  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

A  subordinate  clause:  On  the  bench  sat  Alice,  who  was 
waiting  patiently. 

2.  Give  the  basic  statement  in  each  sentence;  then 
identify  the  modifier  printed  in  italics  and  tell  of  what 
it  is  composed  and  how  it  is  used: 

1.  The  train  in  the  station  was  about  to  start. 

2.  The  engine  puffing  with  all  its  might  was  very  powerful. 

3.  One  engine  can  seldom  carry  so  long  a  train. 

4.  The  crowd  which  had  become  very  impatient  climbed 
aboard. 

5.  The  car  was  hot. 

6.  A  late  comer  arrived  panting. 

7.  His  bags  were  heavy. 

8.  The  conductor  gave  the  engineer  the  order  to  start. 

9.  At  last  the  long ,  happy ,  exciting  journey  commenced. 

10.  The  merrymakers  fun  had  come  to  an  end. 

III.  Adverbial  Modifiers 

The  following  sentences  show  what  may  be  used  as 
adverbial  modifiers. 

1.  Find  in  each  sentence  the  modifier  named  by  the 
words  preceding  the  sentence: 

An  adverb:  The  crowd  applauded  loudly. 

A  noun  used  as  an  adverb:  Who  will  go  a  mile  with  me? 
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A  prepositional  phrase:  At  sunset  we  pitched  our  tent. 
An  infinitive  (answering  the  question  why?):  We  got 
up  early  to  climb  the  mountain. 

A  subordinate  clause:  As  we  reached  the  top,  the  sun 
rose  in  splendor. 

2.  Give  the  basic  statement  in  each  sentence:  then 
identify  the  modifier  printed  in  italics  and  tell  of  what 
it  is  composed  and  what  it  modifies: 

1.  The  river  ran  silently. 

2.  At  daybreak  we  hastened  to  the  fishing  pool. 

3-  When  the  sun  rose ,  we  were  miles  from  camp. 

4.  We  might  have  caught  more  fish  if  we  had  been 
more  patient. 

5.  To  make  sure  we  had  enough  for  supper ,  we  each 
caught  six. 

6.  At  five  o'clock  we  decided  to  return. 

7.  We  hurried  to  get  back  before  dark. 

8.  One  of  Bob’s  fish  weighed  a  pound. 

9.  Although  we  were  stiff  from  tramping ,  we  all  went 
to  bed  happy. 

10.  An  hour  after  supper  we  were  peacefully  snoring. 

IV.  Substantives 

1.  A  .substantive  may  be  any  one  of  the  following. 
Find  in  the  sentences  given  an  illustration  for  each. 

A  noun:  The  wind  which  came  from  the  east  was  cold. 

A  pronoun:  It  may  bring  us  bad  weather. 

An  infinitive:  The  men  tried  to  climb  the  steep  cliff. 

A  gerund:  I  cannot  imagine  his  doing  wrong. 

A  clause:  The  men  learned  that  numbers  do  not  always 
count. 

2.  Identify  each  substantive  printed  in  italics;  tell  of 
what  it  is  composed  and  how  used: 

1.  We  beached  the  boat  but  later  floated  it. 

2.  The  sail  flapped  briskly. 
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3.  My  uncle’s  boat  is  a  fishing  smack. 

4.  It  was  that  in  which  we  made  the  voyage. 

5.  Dick  shouted,  “ Pull  her  'round,  boys!" 

6.  My  job  was  to  cook  for  our  crew. 

7.  The  name  painted  on  her  side  was  Whither  Away. 

8.  It  was  good  sailing  weather. 

9.  P idling  the  boat  ashore  was  hard  work. 

9.  Independent  Elements 

1.  Certain  words,  such  as  exclamations,  have  so  little 
relation  to  the  others  in  a  sentence  that  they  are  spoken 
of  as  independent  words.  The  ability  to  distinguish 
such  independent  expressions  is  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  punctuation  and  occasionally,  as  you  will 
learn  in  your  next  lesson,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
correct  use  of  pronouns. 

An  independent  element  in  a  sentence  may  be: 

An  exclamation  or  a  byword:  Oh!  What  was  that? 
Well,  let  me  see. 

A  noun  used  in  direct  address:  Tell  me,  Roger,  what 
you  saw.  Ruth,  have  you  bought  your  ticket? 

A  parenthetical  expression:  Commander  Byrd,  they 
say,  will  speak  tonight.  Who  do  you  suppose  will  go? 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  like  John. 

A  sentence  modifier:  Yes,  you  may  go.  No,  we  did 
not  stay.  I  shall  be  glad  to  come,  thank  you. 

An  expletive:  There  were  several  pupils  absent  from 
school.  It  was  believed  that  our  team  would  win. 

Note.  Words  like  there  and  it,  called  expletives,  have  no  use  except 
to  begin  the  sentence  and  anticipate  the  real  subject,  which  follows  the 
verb.  The  first  sentence  above  is  equivalent  to  Several  pupils  were  absent 
from  school. 

2.  Which  of  the  independent  words  in  the  sentences 
above  are  not  set  off  by  commas?  Which  one  is  set  off 
by  an  exclamation  point?  Which  are  not  set  off  by 
any  mark  of  punctuation? 
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3.  Find  the  real  subject  in  each  sentence  and  recast 
the  sentence,  omitting  the  expletive: 

1.  There  were  no  fish  in  the  stream. 

2.  It  was  believed  that  a  ghost  haunted  the  valley. 

3.  There  is  no  city  more  beautiful  than  Paris. 

4.  Of  all  the  men  who  started  on  the  expedition  there 
was  only  one  who  returned. 

5.  It  is  predicted  that  our  team  will  win  the  cup. 

4.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
introductory  words  in  the  following  pairs  of  sentences. 
Which  are  independent  elements?  Which  are  modifiers 
in  the  sentence? 

1.  Then  I  saw  him  coming  toward  me. 

Then,  how  can  you  be  sure? 

2.  Why,  Tom  ran  around  in  2:15. 

Why  do  you  not  try  for  track? 

3.  Now,  how  can  you  tell? 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

4.  It  is  well  known  that  transportation  by  airplane 
is  practicable. 

It  is  mine. 

5.  There  were  many  planes  in  the  squadron. 

There  he  stood  before  me. 

5.  Find  the  independent  expressions  in  each  sentence; 
then,  as  you  copy  the  sentences,  insert  the  marks  of 
punctuation  that  are  needed: 

1.  Jack  Cole  according  to  the  Times  will  again  play 
with  the  Red  Caps. 

2.  No  I  have  never  seen  him  play. 

3.  There  was  a  large  crowd  on  the  bleachers. 

4.  I  know  who  I  think  will  win. 

5.  Now  when  Father  was  a  boy  Norton  had  no  varsity 
team. 

6.  I’ll  save  a  seat  for  you  Janet. 

7.  Oh  I  hoped  that  would  be  a  home  run! 
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8.  Yes  indeed  I  have  a  season  ticket. 

9.  Can  you  tell  me  then  why  that  ball  was  a  foul? 

10.  In  England  I  have  read  cricket  is  more  popular 
than  baseball. 

11.  Dear  me  that  is  my  last  ball! 

12.  Arthur  will  you  do  an  errand  for  me? 

13.  That  is  without  doubt  the  thing  to  do. 

14.  One  race  they  say  will  be  omitted. 

10.  Pronouns  Used  as  Connectives 

In  order  to  bring  ideas  into  close  relation  and  to  give 
variety  to  our  sentences,  we  need  to  become  familiar 
with  pronouns  and  other  words  used  as  connectives. 

1.  Notice  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences: 

I  saw  the  man  who  won  the  Marathon. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  the  one  whom  I  mean. 

We  asked  who  was  going. 

We  did  not  know  whom  we  should  meet. 

Which  of  the  pronouns  above  are  used  to  show  the 
relation  of  a  subordinate  clause  to  the  word  modified 
by  the  clause  and  for  this  reason  are  called  relative  pro¬ 
nouns?  Which  introduce  indirect  questions  and  are 
therefore  interrogative  pronouns? 

2.  Define  a  relative  pronoun  and  tell  how  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

3.  The  rules  governing  the  use  of  who ,  whom ,  and 
which  are  similar  to  those  governing  personal  pronouns. 
Make  sure  that  you  understand  each  rule  given  here: 

The  pronoun  who  is  used  to  refer  to  persons,  which  to 
things,  and  that  to  either  persons  or  things.  Examples: 

I  know  the  boy  who  is  ahead. 

I  see  the  boat  which  you  mean. 

These  are  the  books  (or  friends)  that  I  like  best. 

The  person  and  number  of  the  verb  that  follows  a 
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pronoun  is  determined  by  the  person  and  number  of 
the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun:  Examples: 

First  person,  singular:  Is  it  I  who  am  to  be  leader? 

Third  person,  singular:  Is  it  he  who  is  to  be  leader? 

Third  person,  plural:  Is  it  they  who  are  to  be  leaders? 

The  nominative  form  who  is  used  when  the  pronoun 
is  the  subject  of  a  verb  and  when  it  is  a  predicate  pro¬ 
noun:  We  do  not  know  who  is  going;  We  failed  to  find 
out  who  he  was  {he  was  who). 

The  accusative  form  whom  is  used  when  the  pronoun 
is  the  object  of  a  verb  or  a  preposition,  and  when  it  is 
the  subject  of  an  infinitive:  We  did  not  know  whom  we 
should  see.  We  tried  to  find  out  by  whom  the  work  had 
been  done.  We  did  not  know  whom  to  ask. 

4.  Fill  each  blank  with  who  or  which. 

1.  The  people - stood  near  the  shore  were  splashed 

by  the  water. 

2.  We  were  allowed  to  visit  the  Senate  -  was 

then  in  session. 

3.  The  two  dogs,  - -  were  Scotties,  were  chained 

together. 

4.  The  old  members  greeted  the  new  members - 

had  recently  joined  the  club. 

5.  The  captain,  -  had  been  in  command  of  the 

ship  many  years,  was  highly  respected. 

5.  Complete  with  is  or  are  or  some  other  form  of  the 
verb  to  he: 

1.  All  of  you  who  -  present  should  finish  your 

work. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  class  who - absent  will 

have  to  make  up  his  work. 

3.  I  who - blind  know  only  darkness. 

4.  We  did  not  know  who  he - nor  who  you - . 

5.  The  guard  could  see  all  of  those  who - in  the 

water. 

The  relation  of  the  relative  pronoun  who  to  other  words 
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in  a  clause  is  sometimes  hard  to  see.  This  difficulty  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  who  seems 
vague.  To  make  this  relation  clear,  you  will  find  it 
helpful  to  substitute  in  the  clause  the  antecedent  of  the 
pronoun. 

For  example:  In  substituting  a  personal  pronoun  for 
who  in  the  sentence,  The  runner  who  is  in  the  lead  is  my 
brother ,  the  subordinate  clause  becomes  he  is  in  the  lead. 
This  change  makes  it  clear  that  who  is  the  subject. 

In  a  similar  way  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  may  be  changed: 

Whom  you  meant  in  the  sentence  I  know  whom  you 
meant  becomes  you  meant  him. 

Of  whom  you  spoke  in  the  sentence  Mr.  Jones  is  the 
one  of  whom  you  spoke  becomes  you  spoke  of  him. 

When  a  sentence  contains  an  independent  or  inter¬ 
polated  clause,  like  we  hope ,  they  say ,  we  thought ,  you  see , 
the  clause  may  be  omitted.  This  will  help  to  show  the 
real  relation  of  the  other  words.  For  example,  the  sen¬ 
tence,  Jack  Gardner  is  the  player  who ,  we  hoped ,  would  win , 
may  be  read,  Jack  Gardner  is  the  player  who  would  win. 

6.  With  the  help  of  the  suggestions  and  examples  given 
above,  prove  that  the  right  case  form  has  been  used 
for  each  word  printed  here  in  italics: 

1.  This  is  my  cousin  Mary  who  lives  in  New  York. 

2.  Jack  is  the  friend  whom  you  saw. 

3.  I  have  just  heard  from  Elizabeth  to  whom  I  write 
frequently. 

4.  Our  class  president  is  the  one  who  we  think  should 
be  chosen. 

5.  The  baseball  substitutes,  who  were  sitting  on  the 
benches,  watched  the  game  eagerly. 

6.  They  are  just  the  ones  whom  I  want. 

7.  He  is  the  boy  who  they  say  has  won  the  prize. 

8.  I  met  the  classmate  with  whom  I  was  to  march. 

9.  These  are  the  friends  whom  I  met  last  summer. 
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7.  Use  who ,  whom ,  whoever,  or  whomever,  in  each  of 
the  following  blanks.  Be  able  to  justify  your  choice: 

1.  Tell  me  -  you  saw  at  church. 

2.  Did  you  notice  to  -  the  letter  was  addressed? 

3.  Give  it  to - you  meet. 

4.  They  honored - was  elected. 

5.  - -  are  those  boys  in  the  field? 

6.  -  are  you  going  to  invite? 

7.  I  am  sure  that  everyone - they  asked  will 

come. 

8.  The  old  lady  had  a  son  -  she  loved  dearly, 

and  -  we  found  was  devoted  to  her. 

9.  Father  promised  it  would  be  either  Horace  or  I 

- - —  should  drive  the  car. 

10.  She  is  a  girl  of  - you  could  feel  proud. 

11.  Conjunctions 

1.  The  effect  of  a  group  of  sentences  often  depends 
on  the  conjunctions  used.  Have  you  a  good  vocabulary 
of  such  words? 

2.  What  conjunctions  other  than  the  word  when  do 
you  use  to  introduce  a  time  clause,  such  as  when  the  sun 
went  down?  Name  five  if  you  can. 

3.  Which  of  the  conjunctions  given  in  the  list  below 
could  be  used  to  express  ideas  similar  to  each  of  those 
named  here: 

Cause:  Because  it  was  growing  late. 

Manner:  As  if  he  enjoyed  it. 

Condition:  If  we  can  get  permission. 

Purpose:  So  that  they  may  win. 

Concession:  Though  we  had  worked  hard. 

unless  as  though  in  order  that 

since  even  if  now  that 

except  for  in  case 

although  as 
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4.  Conjunctions  are  of  two  kinds: 

Co-ordinating  conjunctions :  The  wind  blew  and  the  rain 
fell.  The  sky  was  filled  with  clouds  near  the  horizon, 
but  overhead  it  was  clear.  You  or  I  must  go. 

Subordinating  conjunctions:  The  books  will  be  seen  if 
they  are  left  on  the  table.  Although  we  were  in  a  hurry, 
we  were  willing  to  wait. 

Which  conjunctions  join  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  of 
equal  rank?  Which  are  used  to  introduce  a  subordi¬ 
nate  clause? 

5.  Define  (1)  a  co-ordinating  conjunction;  (2)  a  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunction. 

There  are  only  five  co-ordinating  conjunctions:  and , 
but ,  or,  nor,  and  for. 

To  distinguish  between  the  use  of  but  and  and,  we 
should  remember  (1)  that  and  connects  ideas  which  are 
similar  and  naturally  go  together  and  (2)  that  but  con* 
nects  those  which  contain  an  element  of  contrast: 

The  boys  were  hungry  and  ate  ravenously.  The  boys 
were  hungry  but  could  not  eat. 

6.  Combine,  using  but  or  and: 

1.  To  do  what  he  asked  was  not  easy.  To  refuse 
was  harder. 

2.  The  lieutenant  came  sweeping  across  the  field. 
He  halted  near  the  eminence  where  Napoleon  stood. 

3.  At  last  the  confusion  was  calmed.  The  conven¬ 
tion  began  its  work. 

4.  I  refused  to  employ  him.  I  knew  he  was  an  able 
workman. 

5.  The  fruit  trees  were  unpruned.  The  fences  were 
broken. 

6.  He  fears  doing  wrong.  He  fears  nothing  else. 

In  a  sentence  like  Either  Mary  or  John  is  to  go  the  co¬ 
ordinating  conjunction  or  is  used  with  the  adjective  either 
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to  indicate  a  connection.  The  members  of  such  a  pair 
are  spoken  of  as  correlatives. 

Each  word  in  a  pair  of  correlatives  should  be  followed 
by  the  same  grammatical  construction.  Do  not  put  one 

before  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  the  other  before  a  verb. 

7.  Name  the  part  of  speech  that  follows  each  correlative 
printed  here  in  italics;  then  give  sentences  of  your  own 
showing  the  use  of  the  same  correlatives: 

1.  He  excelled  not  only  at  baseball  but  also  at  basket¬ 
ball  and  track. 

2.  Odysseus  knew  that  he  must  either  leave  the  land 
of  lotus  at  once  or  remain  there  always. 

3.  It  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring. 

8.  At  times  the  co-ordinating  conjunction  is  omitted 
from  a  sentence.  This  is  true  particularly  when  such 
an  adverb  as  consequently  or  nevertheless  is  used  as  a 
connective.  Examples: 

The  storm  continued;  (and)  consequently  the  ship 
remained  in  the  harbor. 

The  river  was  flooded;  (but)  nevertheless  the  men 
succeeded  in  crossing  it. 

9.  Point  out  the  adverbs  used  as  connectives  in  the 
following  sentences  and  supply  the  and' s  and  but' s  that 
have  been  omitted: 

1.  The  train  was  late;  therefore  we  had  to  wait. 

2.  John  is  younger  than  Robert;  nevertheless  he  is 
considerably  stronger. 

3.  When  Shakespeare  arrived  in  London  he  was  very 
poor;  however,  when  he  left  about  twenty  years  later 
he  was  well-to-do. 

4.  Having  visited  all  the  principal  cities  in  Europe, 
they  were  satisfied ;  accordingly  they  began  to  make 
plans  to  return. 

5.  It  was  almost  dusk  when  I  reached  Zermatt;  in 
spite  of  this,  the  Matterhorn  was  dimly  outlined  against 
the  starlit  sky. 
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6.  At  Valley  Forge  the  soldiers  lacked  proper  shelter, 
food,  or  clothes;  also  there  was  little  prospect  of  relief. 

7.  The  night  was  cloudy  and  there  was  no  moon; con¬ 
sequently  progress  was  slow. 

10.  Among  the  conjunctions  used  to  introduce  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  are  (1)  such  subordinating  conjunctions 
as  if,  although,  unless ,  because,  and  (2)  such  adverbs  as 
when,  whenever ,  where,  and  wherever.  The  latter,  since 
they  show  the  relation  of  a  subordinate  clause  to  the 
word  modified,  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  relative  adverbs. 

In  the  sentence,  The  men  worked  fast  although  the  hour 
was  late,  the  word  although  is  a  subordinate  conjunction 
connecting  the  subordinate  clause  the  hour  was  late  to 
the  verb  work. 

In  the  sentence,  We  did  not  know  when  the  train  was  due, 
the  relative  adverb  when  shows  the  relation  between  the 
subordinate  clause  the  train  was  due  and  the  verb  did 
know. 

11.  Point  out  the  relative  adverb  or  other  subordi¬ 
nate  conjunction  in  sentence  a  in  each  exercise  and  tell 
what  it  connects;  then  use  the  same  connective  in  com¬ 
bining  the  sentences  given  in  sentence  b. 

1.  a.  The  dog  barked  when  he  saw  the  stranger. 

b.  The  men  started  to  work.  They  heard  the 
whistle  blow. 

2.  a.  Since  it  was  so  cloudy,  we  decided  to  go  by  train. 

b.  You  have  succeeded  admirably  at  this  task.  We 

will  appoint  you  section  manager. 

3.  a.  When  we  had  finished  our  work,  we  set  out  on 
a  long  tramp  through  the  fields. 

b.  The  last  guest  had  gone.  Washington  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  in  deep  thought. 

4.  a.  While  we  were  speeding  up  the  long  hill,  one 
of  the  front  tires  of  our  automobile  burst. 
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b.  We  were  all  struggling  to  write  a  poem.  A  red 
airplane  flashed  from  a  gray  cloud  and  skimmed  out  of 
sight  behind  the  distant  trees. 

5.  a.  As  my  uncle  grew  older,  his  desire  to  complete 
his  collection  became  stronger. 

b.  Jack’s  strength  increased.  His  longing  to  play  in 
the  last  game  grew  intense. 

6.  a.  If  you  call,  I  will  answer. 

b.  You  take  this  book.  I  can  get  another. 

7.  a.  Although  the  day  was  warm,  we  took  our  coats 
with  us. 

b.  The  dog  had  a  thick  coat.  He  did  not  feel 
too  warm. 

8.  a.  We  postponed  our  picnic  because  of  the  storm. 

b.  The  wind  blew  heavily.  We  came  ashore  at 

once. 

12.  Using  Prepositions  Correctly 

1.  The  preposition  that  exactly  expresses  the  relation 
between  words  should  be  chosen. 

a.  Between  refers  to  two  objects;  among  refers  to  more 
than  two.  The  booty  was  divided  between  the  two  thieves. 
The  booty  was  divided  among  the  three  thieves. 

b.  It  is  correct  to  say:  angry  with  a  person  and  angry 
at  a  situation.  I  felt  angry  with  my  sister.  I  was  angry 
at  the  machine  that  I  could  not  start. 

c.  It  is  correct  to  say  different  from  (not  different  than). 
This  cloth  is  different  from  that. 

2.  Prepositions  that  repeat  an  idea  already  expressed 
should  be  omitted. 

a.  It  is  correct  to  say :  lifted ,  or  elevated  (not  lifted  up 1 
or  elevated  up). 

b.  Remember  (not  remember  of). 

c.  Jumped  off  or  from  (not  jumped  off  of  or  from  off). 

1  This  expression,  although  used  in  the  Bible,  is  not  considered  correct  in 
modern  English. 
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3.  The  preposition  of  should  not  be  substituted  for 
the  auxiliary  have.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

I  should  {could,  or  would )  have  remembered  not  I  should 
( could  or  would )  of  remembered. 

13.  Using  Conjunctions  Correctly 

1.  The  co-ordinating  conjunction  and  is  used  to  join 
names  and  ideas  that  naturally  belong  together.  The 
co-ordinate  conjunction  but  is  used  to  show  a  surprise 
or  contrast.1 

a.  Like  ideas:  Heavy  clouds  gathered  and  it  began 
to  rain. 

b.  A  contrast:  Heavy  clouds  gathered,  but  it  did 
not  rain. 

2.  The  word  that  may  introduce  a  clause  used  as  the 
object  of  a  verb.  Do  not  use  in  its  place  such  a  word 
as  like,  as,  or  because.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

a.  We  felt  that  (not  like )  we  should  win. 

b.  We  did  not  know  that  (not  as)  we  were  to  go. 

c.  Our  reason  for  staying  at  home  was  that  (not  because) 
we  had  colds. 

3.  A  preposition  should  not  be  substituted  for  a  con¬ 
junction: 

a.  The  word  like  2  may  be  used  as  a  preposition  intro¬ 
ducing  a  phrase.  It  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  subordinate  conjunction  as  or  as  if.  It  is  correct 
to  say:  He  plays  like  a  professional.  He  acts  as  if  (not 
like )  he  were  used  to  it. 

b.  The  preposition  without  should  not  be  used  in  place 
of  the  conjunction  unless.  It  is  correct  to  say:  I  will 
not  stay  without  a  companion.  I  will  not  stay  unless 
someone  else  stays. 

1  See  page  279.  2  See  page  14. 
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14.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test  F.  First  Form. 
Connectives  and  Other  Words  Showing  Relation 

As  you  copy  these  sentences,  fill  each  blank  with  who 
or  whom. 

1.  I  invited  those -  I  knew  would  accept. 

2.  The  man  -  lived  with  us  was  poor. 

3.  Bill  Stone  is  the  boy  - we  elected  president. 

4.  We  did  not  know  for  -  the  gift  was  intended. 

Use  who  or  which  in  each  blank: 

5.  The  dogs  -  belonged  to  the  expedition  were 

huskies. 

6.  The  woman  praised  the  boy - put  out  the  fire. 

7.  Everyone  -  reached  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 

tain  felt  dizzy  and  faint. 

8.  The  members  of  the  crew  -  were  Spaniards 

wore  rings  in  their  ears. 

Fill  each  of  the  following  blanks  with  a  word  taken 
from  the  list  below  Number  13: 

9.  I  borrowed  this  -  my  brother. 

10.  Now,  hold  your  club  -  I  do. 

11.  Let  the  three  who  are  concerned  settle  it  - 

themselves. 

12.  Carol  is  different  -  her  sister. 

13.  My  father  was  vexed - the  service. 

(9)  off  of  (10)  as  (11)  between  (12)  than  (13)  at 

from  like  among  from  with 

Use  in  these  blanks  words  taken  from  the  list  below 
Number  18: 

14.  That  poor  child  looks  -  she  were  lost. 

15.  I  will  not  go - you  decide  to  accompany  me. 

16.  I  am  not  sure  - we  shall  go. 

17.  The  reason  I  have  not  finished  my  lesson  is - 

I  lost  my  book. 
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18.  We  had  not  been  told  -  they  were  coming. 

(14)  like  (15)  unless  (16)  if  (17)  because  (18)  if 

as  if  without  that  that  that 

For  Test  E  Practice  Exercises  see  Chapter  XL 

15.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VIII 

1.  As  you  rewrite  this  paragraph,  arrange  the  facts 
in  a  better  order;  then  find  a  title  for  the  selection: 

Now  we  are  interested  in  a  family  of  j  uncos  which 
have  a  nest  in  some  low  junipers.  Our  hermit  thrushes 
have  flown.  We  kept  watching  the  three  little  speckled 
eggs  and  one  little  wet  pink  body  squirming  about  in 
the  nest.  The  large  birds  are  very  curious  and  chatter 
noisily  if  we  venture  near.  Now  there  are  three  of  them 
out  —  not  at  all  attractive  in  appearance  as  yet. 

2.  The  following  selection  might  be  written  in  four 
paragraphs.  Tell  where  each  of  the  last  three  should 
begin : 

I  have  spent  four  of  the  happiest  summers  of  my  life 
in  a  camp  with  other  girls  and  I  feel  that  I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  many  advantages  of  camp  life.  The  first 
of  these  that  comes  to  anyone’s  mind  is  the  physical 
advantage.  It  is  certainly  good  for  one  to  live  out  of 
doors,  to  have  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
and  to  take  part  in  all  kinds  of  sports  —  swimming, 
canoeing,  tennis,  archery,  hiking,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
mountain  climbing.  The  next  advantage  that  a  person 
is  likely  to  think  of  is  the  skill  that  comes  from  craft 
work.  It  is  great  fun  to  use  dyes  in  making  all  sorts 
of  beautiful  articles,  to  shape  bowls  out  of  metal,  and 
to  weave  scarves  out  of  soft  woolen  yarn.  While  a  camper 
is  doing  all  these,  she  is  training  her  eye  and  hand  even 
more  than  she  realizes.  The  third  advantage  is  more 
important  than  either  of  those  that  have  been  mentioned. 
I  think  everyone  agrees  that  the  very  best  thing  about 
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camp  life  is  the  pleasure  and  benefit  that  each  girl  gains 
from  working  and  playing  with  other  campers  of  her  own 
age.  Nowhere  else  are  such  lasting  friendships  formed, 
and  such  good  times  enjoyed. 

3.  Do  a  and  b: 

a.  Copy  the  words  in  List  A  and  with  the  help  of 
List  B  write  after  each  a  synonym. 

List  A.  Innocent,  celebrated,  integrity,  reticent, 
crabbed 

List  B.  Honesty,  reserved,  famous,  gruff,  unso¬ 
phisticated 

b.  Find  in  the  lists  given  a  suitable  word  for  each 
blank: 

1.  The  boy  who  told  the  truth  was  noted  for 

his  - . 

2.  Because  of  his  bravery  his  deeds  were - in 

song. 

3.  Naturally  timid,  Grace  was  very  - . 

4.  The  old  sea  captain  spoke  in  a - voice. 

5.  By  his - manner  Horace  discouraged  fa¬ 

miliarity. 

6.  Italy  is  -  for  its  scenery. 

7.  Misfortune  and  poverty  had  made  him - . 

8.  The  jury  declared  him  - . 

9.  The  man  was  given  a  position  of  trust  because 

of  his  - . 

10.  The - boy  gazed  upward  at  the  skyscrap¬ 

ers. 

4.  Read  the  sentences  labeled  good  in  each  exercise; 
then  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the  sentence  labeled 
poor  and  correct  it. 

a.  Good.  Whenever  the  boys  met  an  old  woman  in 
trouble,  they  gave  her  their  assistance. 

Poor.  The  boys  entered  the  bus  and  paid  him 
their  fare. 
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b.  Good .  The  campers  strolling  through  the  woods 

saw  a  porcupine. 

Poor.  We  saw  a  pool  under  some  shade  trees 
crossing  a  pasture. 

c.  Good.  When  we  try  to  do  too  much  in  a  short 
time,  we  should  remember  that  haste  makes  waste. 

Poor.  When  we  have  work  to  do,  you  don’t  gain 
time  by  putting  off  your  tasks  from  day  to  day. 

d.  Good.  The  new  team  played  as  if  the  members 
were  all  experienced  men. 

Poor.  The  men  shouted  like  they  were  sure  that 
they  would  win. 

e.  Good.  As  we  watched  it,  the  squirrel  ran  to  the 
end  of  the  branch  and  leaped  through  space  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  tree. 

Poor.  As  the  dogs  came  near,  the  fox  left  his  hiding 
place  and  jumps  across  a  stream. 

5.  Explain : 

1.  Why  that  and  not  like  is  used  in  the  sentence,  We 
felt  that  winter  was  near. 

2.  Why  with  and  not  at  is  used  in  the  sentence,  John 
is  angry  with  you. 

3.  Why  unless  and  not  without  is  used  in  the  sentence, 
The  game  will  he  postponed  unless  it  clears. 

4.  Why  whom  and  not  who  is  used  in  the  sentence,  We 
did  not  know  whom  to  choose. 

5.  Why  whom  and  not  who  is  used  in  the  sentence,  The 
man  whom  you  just  met  is  our  scoutmaster. 

6.  Why  who  and  not  whom  is  used  in  the  sentence, 
We  did  not  know  who  was  there. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XII. 


Chapter  IX 

SHARING  IMPRESSIONS 

1.  Making  Word  Photographs 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  A  camera  reproduces  exactly  what  is  exposed  to 
its  sensitive  film.  In  a  similar  way  we  may  give  an 
accurate  word  picture  of  an  object.  On  what  occasions 
is  this  necessary? 

2.  What  could  you  say  to  identify  a  lost  article  such 
as  your  pocketbook,  an  umbrella,  or  a  set  of  drawing 
tools? 

3.  Tell  what  you  would  say  in  describing  fully  some 
simple  object  which  is  before  you,  such  as  a  bottle  of  ink, 
a  tube  of  paste,  a  blotter,  a  notebook,  a  pencil-box,  a 
pencil.  At  first  you  may  see  nothing  worth  describ¬ 
ing,  but  if  you  imagine  that  you  are  talking  to  a  blind 
person,  or  to  one  who  has  never  seen  or  used  the  object, 
you  will  soon  find  distinguishing  features. 

4.  What  means  have  been  used  to  make  this  descrip¬ 
tion  definite  and  clear? 

My  notebook  is  one  of  the  side-opening,  loose-leaf 
variety,  eleven  inches  long  and  eight  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  with  a  stiff,  narrow-ribbed  black  cloth  binding. 
To  relieve  the  plainness  of  this  binding,  there  is  a  pressed 
line  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  half  an  inch  from  the  edges 
of  both  front  and  back  covers.  In  the  middle  of  the 
front  cover  there  is  a  pressed  design  of  a  conventionalized 
eagle  with  outspread  wings  and  head  turned  toward  the 
left,  claws  outspread,  the  right  claw  holding  a  hatchet, 
the  left,  a  pipe  of  peace.  Across  this  bird  is  a  scroll  on 
which  is  printed  in  pressed  block  letters  National. 
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Inside,  the  covers  are  lined  with  granite  paper  which 
extends  to  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  edges.  In 
the  middle  of  the  front  cover  lining  appears  the  same 
letter  and  eagle  design  in  black,  underneath  which  is 
the  name  of  the  notebook  and  a  list  of  the  other  sizes 
obtainable.  The  back  is  reinforced  by  a  steel  plate  to 
which  are  fastened  two  rings,  each  five  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  set  six  and  three  quarter  inches  apart.  These 
pull  open  to  receive  paper  punched  to  fit  them  and  close 
to  hold  the  paper  in  place. 

5.  What  is  the  principle  of  arrangement?  What 
general  information  concerning  the  notebook  is  found 
in  the  first  sentence?  Why  are  there  two  paragraphs? 
What  is  the  topic  of  each  paragraph? 

[Oral  composition] 

6.  Without  naming  it,  describe  an  object  so  that  your 
classmates  may  recognize  it.  Choose  for  this  purpose 
a,  b,  or  c. 

a.  An  object  visible  in  your  classroom  or  from  your 
school  windows. 

b.  An  object  which  is  out  of  sight  but  which  you  all 
see  daily. 

c.  A  picture  which  the  class  passes  frequently. 

2.  Creating  a  Picture 

[Class  discussion] 

The  difference  between  a  photograph  and  a  painting 
is  that  in  the  latter  the  artist  emphasizes  only  the  details 
which  will  bring  out  the  effect  he  wishes  to  produce,  and 
leaves  out  those  which  might  mar  this  effect.  The 
camera  mechanically  reproduces  exactly  what  is  re¬ 
flected  on  its  lens;  the  artist  interprets  what  he  sees, 
and  the  result  is  the  picture  plus  his  interpretation.  For 
instance,  four  different  people  see  a  river.  One  would 
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merely  wonder  whether  it  would  have  force  enough  to 
run  a  mill;  another  might  think  of  its  possibilities  as 
a  place  to  bathe;  still  another  might  think  of  canoeing 
and  picnics;  the  fourth  would  revel  in  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  across  its  surface  and  admire  its  cool  green 
depths  beneath  the  overhanging  trees. 

I.  What  does  the  following  description  include  that 
could  not  be  revealed  in  a  photograph? 

My  Desk 

My  desk  is  a  melee  of  trash  of  all  kinds  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  some  useful,  some  ornamental,  and  some  neither. 
On  the  back  is  a  cabinet  of  pigeonholes.  In  them  are 
no  neat  piles  of  letter  paper,  envelopes,  and  unanswered 
letters,  but  instead  a  flashlight,  an  ink  bottle,  two  or 
three  jackknives,  an  oil  can,  and  parts  of  an  automobile 
generator,  partially  assembled. 

At  one  side  of  the  desk  is  a  telegraph  instrument  wired 
up  with  the  house  of  a  friend  next  door  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  messages.  Its  efficiency  is  illustrated  by 
the  unique  way  in  which  we  transmit.  One  of  us  tele¬ 
graphs  a  message  and  then  runs  over  or  calls  up  on  the 
telephone  to  see  if  the  other  understood  it. 

A  miniature  air-beacon  adorns  the  top  of  the  cabinet 
at  the  right,  while  on  the  left,  correspondingly,  is  a  light¬ 
house  of  the  same  proportions.  Shining  down  over  all 
is  the  star  which  last  Christmas  gleamed  from  the  top¬ 
most  peak  of  our  tree.  All  of  these  are  electrically  lighted 
and  controlled  by  a  concealed  switch  conveniently  placed 
under  the  desk.  Of  course,  this  necessitates  a  great 
entanglement  of  wire  and  batteries. 

On  the  left  of  the  space  for  writing  is  a  pile  of  books 
with  a  transformer  and  a  bottle  of  shellac  serving  as 
bookends.  The  right  side  is  kept  free  for  action.  This 
desk,  meant  primarily  for  home  study,  has,  because 
of  its  collection  of  screwdrivers,  pliers,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments,  coils  of  wire,  nuts,  bolts,  nails,  screws,  motors, 
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magnetos,  and  radio  parts,  become  a  laboratory  for  me¬ 
chanical  and  scientific  research. 

Warren  C. 

2.  In  what  way  do  you  imagine  Warren’s  desk  is 
characteristic  of  himself? 

3.  Warren’s  opening  sentence  gives  the  keynote  of 
the  picture  melee.  In  his  closing  sentence  he  returns 
to  the  same  idea.  This  rounds  out  the  impression. 
How  does  the  order  of  topics  make  the  description  easy 
to  follow?  In  what  way  does  the  paragraphing  help? 
What  proof  is  there  that  Warren  has  a  good  vocabulary? 

[For  class  composition] 

4.  In  a  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  Pan-American  building 
in  Washington  is  a  statue  of  an  Aztec  god  who,  by  his 
magic,  was  supposed  to  bring  back  the  flowers  each  spring. 
With  his  picture  in  mind  (see  page  288)  tell  what  gives  you 
an  impression  that  he  is  in  a  trance  and  is  trying  by  en¬ 
chantment  to  bring  forth  all  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  a 
flower  garden?  In  what  way  are  his  surroundings  ap¬ 
propriate? 

5.  If  you  wished  to  show  the  character  of  the  god  as  a 
magician,  you  might  begin  a  description  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence.  What  other  sentences  would  be  appro¬ 
priate? 

Brooding  over  the  blossoms  he  is  creating  by  en¬ 
chantment,  crouches  the  Aztec  god  of  flowers. 

6.  With  the  help  of  others  in  your  class,  select  a  good 
opening  sentence  and  work  out  a  brief  description  of  the 
Aztec  god. 

7.  If  you  were  to  make  a  word  picture  of  your  garden 
or  that  of  a  neighbor,  you  would  start  with  a  general 
impression  of  its  size,  plan,  and  appearance,  then  give 
in  an  orderly  arrangement  the  details  that  produce  that 
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effect.  In  the  same  way  you  could  picture  instead  a 
favorite  picnic  spot,  a  bend  in  the  river,  a  hillside,  a 
ravine,  or  any  other  place  that  invites  your  interest. 
What  plan  could  you  follow  in  picturing  a  storm,  a  thunder 
shower,  a  soft  fall  of  snow,  a  cyclone,  or  a  blinding  sand¬ 
storm  ? 

[Written  composition] 

8.  With  your  discussion  in  mind,  see  if  you  can  paint 
with  words  one  of  the  following  scenes  or  another  of 
your  own  choosing: 

a.  A  favorite  picnic  spot,  a  storm,  a  spring  torrent, 
a  flooded  river,  or  one  of  the  other  scenes  mentioned  in 
Exercise  7. 

b.  Your  own  room  or  the  living  room  at  home,  an 
attic,  or  a  barn. 

c.  A  nature  find,  such  as  a  rare  bird’s  nest,  the  release 
of  a  shining  snake  or  a  dragon  fly  from  its  dull  last  year’s 
coat,  or  a  patch  of  the  bluest  of  violets  almost  hidden  by 
an  overhanging  tree. 

d.  A  scene  taken  from  a  book  you  have  read. 

The  Aztec  god  in  his  surroundings.  (Make  your  descrip¬ 
tion  longer  than  that  planned  in  Exercise  6.) 

[Proof-reading.  Over-use  of  adjectives] 

9.  In  writing  a  description,  we  should  be  careful  to 
use  enough  detail  to  make  it  graphic,  but  we  should  at 
the  same  time  avoid  spoiling  the  effect  by  using  too  many 
adjectives.  It  is  better  to  say  a  tall,  graceful  elm  than 
to  say  a  great,  tall,  beautiful,  graceful  elm. 

10.  Select  in  each  group  the  most  effective  description 
and  give  the  reason  for  your  choice: 

%  A 

With  its  promise  of  a  hot  day  to  come  the  big  red  sun, 
eluding  a  lazy  cloud,  glowed  through  the  tall,  towering, 
lonesome  Norway  pines,  the  spreading,  mighty  maples, 
and  the  ever-graceful,  gleaming  white  birches. 
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The  sun  set  behind  the  trees  near  a  cloud.  There 
were  pines,  maples,  and  birches  in  view.  It  was  late 
afternoon.  It  showed  that  the  next  day  would  be  hot. 

Eluding  a  lazy  cloud,  the  red  sun  glowed  through  the 
Norway  pines,  the  maples,  and  the  gleaming  white  birches. 
It  gave  promise  of  a  hot  day  to  come. 

B 

A  big  brown  owl,  comfortably  perched  on  an  old  stump, 
moved  his  head  and  turned  a  wise,  round  eye  upon  us  as 
we  drove  along  the  deserted  road. 

A  big  brown  owl,  comfortably  and  serenely  perched 
on  the  stump  of  a  tall  and  mighty  oak,  moved  his  head 
and  turned  a  wise,  round,  unblinking,  yellow  eye  upon 
us  as  we  drove  along  the  quiet,  dusty,  deserted,  unpaved, 
country  road. 

An  owl  sat  on  a  stump.  As  we  drove  down  the  road 
we  came  upon  it.  It  moved  its  head  and  looked  at  us. 
We  drove  on  down  the  road. 

ii.  Read  your  paper  with  these  questions  in  mind: 
Are  the  facts  in  your  description  arranged  in  an  order 
that  can  easily  be  followed?  Have  you  brought  into 
it  sufficient  detail  without  using  too  many  adjectives? 
Is  your  paper  free  from  errors  in  spelling,  capitalization, 
and  punctuation? 


3.  The  Image 

[Class  discussion] 

The  goldsmith  fashions  beautiful  objects  out  of  gold. 
The  poet,  a  wordsmith,  creates  a  world  of  color,  sound, 
and  ideas  with  words.  The  reader  entering  the  poet’s 
world  experiences  many  wonder? ;  that  is,  he  may,  provided 
that  he  has  sufficient  imagination  to  see  and  feel  what 
the  poet  intends  that  he  should. 

1.  When  you  hear  the  word  rose  what  do  you  see? 
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Does  your  mind  picture  a  real  rose,  or  one  illustrated  in 
a  book?  What  color  is  the  rose?  What  is  its  fragrance 
like?  What  can  you  say  of  the  cool  softness  of  its  petals? 

2.  What  does  the  word  bell  suggest  to  your  mind? 
What  do  you  associate  with  the  word  ship ? 

3.  This  stanza  pictures  an  unfamiliar  scene,  yet  in 
your  imagination  you  can  easily  see  it: 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steersman’s  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed  white, 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip  — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

What  makes  the  stars  so  dim,  the  night  “thick”? 
Why  does  the  steersman’s  face  “gleam”?  Why  is  it 
white?  Can  you  feel  the  dampness  from  the  dripping 
dew?  What  in  the  choice  of  words  helps  the  effect? 
What  else  does  this  fact  tell  you  about  the  scene?  Where 
in  the  picture  should  the  horned  moon  and  the  star  be 
placed? 

4.  The  stanza  that  you  have  just  read  appeals  largely 
to  your  sense  of  sight,  although  through  the  dampness 
suggested  it  appeals  also  to  your  sense  of  touch.  To 
which  of  the  five  senses  does  the  following  stanza  make 
its  chief  appeal? 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

What  sort  of  noise  do  the  sails  make?  How  does  the 
choice  of  words  help  the  effect?  What  do  you  picture 
as  the  setting  of  the  “hidden  brook”?  Why  are  the 
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woods  sleeping?  What  is  the  general  effect  of  the 
stanza? 

5.  Poetry  offers  the  reader  far  more  than  the  literal 
meaning.  To  read  a  poem  with  intelligence  only  is  not 
enough;  there  must  be  emotional  sympathy  and  play 
of  the  imagination.  The  reader  understands;  then 
he  experiences  all  the  suggested  sensations.  Thus  read¬ 
ing  becomes  a  rare  adventure. 

6.  What  senses  are  stimulated  in  the  following? 

a.  Let  us  walk  in  the  white  snow 
In  a  soundless  space; 

We  shall  step  upon  white  down, 

Upon  silver  fleece, 

Upon  softer  than  these. 

b.  These  are  the  odors  I  love  well: 

The  smell  of  coffee  freshly  ground; 

Or  rich  plum  pudding,  holly  crowned; 

Or  onions  fried  and  deeply  browned. 

c.  Camphor,  turpentine,  and  tea, 

The  balsam  of  a  Christmas  tree,  — 

A  ship  smells  best  of  all  to  me! 

d.  Red  foxgloves  against  a  yellow  wall  streaked  with 

plum-colored  shadows; 

A  lady  with  a  blue  and  red  sunshade; 

The  slow  dash  of  waves  upon  a  parapet. 

That  is  all. 

e.  Buffaloes,  buffaloes,  thousands  abreast, 

A  scourge  and  amazement,  they  swept  to  the  west. 
With  black  bobbing  noses,  with  red  lolling  tongues, 
Coughing  forth  steam  from  their  leather-wrapped 
lungs, 
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Cows  with  their  calves,  bulls  big  and  vain, 

Goring  the  laggards,  shaking  the  mane, 

Stamping  flint  feet,  flashing  moon  eyes, 

Pompous  and  owlish,  shaggy  and  wise. 

[Oral  report] 

7.  Find  lines  of  poetry  that  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
color,  of  sound,  of  touch,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  sense 
of  smell.  Use  the  following  poems  and  other  familiar 
ones  to  help  you: 

Cargoes  —  Masefield 
The  Flower  of  Old  Japan  —  Noyes 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  —  Lowell 
The  Falcon  of  Sir  Federigo  —  Longfellow 
Snowbound  —  Whittier 

4.  Figures  of  Speech 

[Class  discussion] 

Sometimes  the  poet  can  make  his  thought  clearer  by 
comparing  one  experience  or  object  with  another,  possibly 
better  known  or  having  more  pronounced  characteristics. 
Icf  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 

As  green  as  emerald. 

Emerald  gives  the  color.  In  what  other  respects  does 
the  green  ice  look  like  the  precious  gem?  When  the 
expression  has  two  meanings,  the  literal  one  (the  ice 
was  green)  and  the  compared  one  (green  like  an  emerald) 
we  say  the  poet  is  using  a  figure  of  speech. 

A  figure  of  speech  is  a  comparison  between  two  ob¬ 
jects  of  different  classes.  A  figure  is  never  literally  true. 
If  you  say  the  cat  fought  like  a  lion  there  is  no  figure,  for 
cats  and  lions  belong  to  the  same  family  and  literally  do 
fight  in  the  same  way ;  if  you  say  the  man  fought  like  a  lion 
there  is  a  figure,  for  men  do  not  pounce  and  claw  and 
bite  when  they  fight.  A  man’s  fighting  would  resemble 
the  lion’s  in  one  respect  only  —  its  courage. 
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1.  When  a  figure  of  speech  is  introduced  by  the  word 
like  or  as  it  is  called  a  simile.  Example: 

And  tree  and  house  and  hill  and  lake 
Are  frosted  like  a  wedding  cake. 

What  does  the  poet  wish  to  describe  in  these  lines? 
To  what  does  he  compare  them?  What  have  they  in 
common?  Are  the  objects  compared  of  the  same  or 
of  different  classes? 

2.  Notice  how  the  following  comparisons  differ;  then 
prove  that  they  are  correctly  labeled: 

An  everyday  comparison  (not  a  figure  of  speech) : 

Mary  looks  like  her  mother. 

A  simile: 

Then,  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 

She  (the  ship)  made  a  sudden  bound. 

3.  In  each  of  the  following  selections  discover  (1) 
what  the  poet  wishes  to  describe,  (2)  to  what  he  com¬ 
pares  it,  and  (3)  what  the  two  objects  have  in  common: 

a.  A  tree  stands  alone, 

Bare  of  fruit,  leaves  gone, 

Bleak  as  stone. 

b.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

like  a  colossus. 

c.  Lo!  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand. 

d.  All  of  the  sights  of  the  hill  and  the  plain 
Fly  as  thick  as  driving  rain. 

e.  Ship,  ship,  go  straight  as  an  arrow  out 

Into  clearness,  straight  as  a  mew  flying  south. 
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f.  His  frosted  breath  like  pious  incense  from  a  censer 

old 

Seemed  taking  flight. 

g.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  treasure  hid  in 

a  field. 

h.  Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper’s  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way. 

i.  ’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

4.  If  the  word  as  or  like  is  omitted  from  the  comparison, 
the  figure  is  called  a  metaphor.  In  this  case  the  poet,  in 
order  to  point  out  a  resemblance,  seems  to  tell  an  untruth. 

The  pool  was  a  looking-glass. 

What  does  the  poet  wish  to  describe?  To  what  does 
he  compare  it?  What  have  the  two  things  in  common? 
Prove  that  the  sentence  contains  a  metaphor. 

5.  In  the  following  selections,  discover  what  the  poet 
wishes  to  describe,  to  what  he  compares  it,  and  what 
the  two  things  have  in  common: 

a.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

b.  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  he  is  my  fortress. 

c.  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet. 

d.  My  thoughts  are  mighty  sea  gulls. 

e.  The  waves  were  horses  with  white  manes. 

f.  Better  be  a  nettle  in  the  side  of  your  friend  than 

his  echo. 
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g.  The  wind  was  a  torrent  of  darkness  among  the 

gusty  trees, 

The  moon  was  a  ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy 
seas. 

h.  Sailing  boats  at  Marblehead 
Are  lilies  white  and  fair, 

Dainty,  dreaming, 

Fairy-gleaming 

Delicate  and  rare. 

6.  When  the  poet  wishes  to  express  the  idea  that 
inanimate  things  or  lower  forms  of  life  have  feelings 
and  purposes,  he  uses  a  figure  called  personification. 
Thus  he  makes  a  person  out  of  the  inanimate  object 
or  the  lower  form  of  life. 

The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  him  a  roof 
’Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winterproof. 

7.  Find  the  objects  that  are  personified  and  point 
out  the  means  used: 

a.  Here  are  bulbs  in  brown  capes. 

b.  I  hear  leaves  drinking  rain. 

c.  The  wind  is  blind, 

And  the  sail  traps  him,  and  the  mill 
Captures  him;  and  he  cannot  save 
His  swiftness  and  his  desperate  will 
From  those  blind  uses  of  the  slave. 

d.  All  around  the  house  is  the  jet  black  night; 

It  stares  through  the  window-pane; 

It  crawls  in  the  corners,  hiding  from  the  light 
And  it  moves  with  the  moving  flame. 

e.  The  oar  is  hungry  for  the  wave, 

The  sail  invites  the  sea. 
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f.  The  mountains  are  lonely  folk; 

They  stand  afar  —  alone ; 

And  the  clouds  that  kiss  their  brows  at  night 
Hear  neither  sigh  nor  groan. 

g.  The  little  Road  says,  Go, 

The  little  House  says,  Stay! 

And  oh,  it’s  bonny  here  at  home, 

But  I  must  go  away. 

[Oral  or  written  report] 

8.  To  sum  up  your  work  in  this  lesson,  do  at  least 
one  of  the  following: 

a.  Find  in  your  reading  five  examples  each  of  similes, 
metaphors,  and  personification. 

b.  Think  of  similes  and  metaphors  you  might  use  in 
describing 

the  first  robin  a  sea  shell 

a  tree  a  terrifying  sound 

jealousy  a  humming  bird 

c.  Explain  to  the  class  the  difference  in  the  three  figures 

of  speech  you  have  studied.  Give  examples. 

5.  Rhythm 

[Class  discussion] 

It  is  instinctive  for  man,  as  well  as  for  all  nature,  to 
express  himself  in  regularly  recurring  accents.  This 
measured  beat  we  call  rhythm.  There  is  rhythm  in 
a  baby’s  cry;  in  a  child’s  repeated,  ‘‘I  want  to  go!  I 
want  to  go!  I  want  to  go!”  We  all  love  rhythm.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  soothed  by  the  rock  of  the  cradle,  the  monoto¬ 
nous  croon  of  the  lullaby;  they  are  delighted  by  the  jig: 

Tick  tock,  tick  tock,  tick  tock, 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock. 

To  write  verse  is  not  difficult,  as  some  suppose.  It 
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is,  also,  not  only  a  great  pleasure  but  a  useful  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  well.  When  could  you  use  it  to  advantage? 

1.  Before  anyone  can  compose  poetry,  he  must  train 
his  ear  so  that  it  is  sensitive  to  rhythm.  When  we  pro¬ 
nounce  the  name  Arthur,  which  syllable  is  accented? 
Has  Helen  the  accent  in  the  same  place?  Has  Mary ? 
Can  you  think  of  others?  When  we  pronounce  Louise 
which  syllable  is  accented?  Has  Marie  the  accent  in 
the  same  place?  Has  Joannet  Can  you  think  of  others? 

2.  Sometimes  the  entire  name  has  a  musical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  accents:  Marguerite  Wilkinson,  Edith  Wheeler, 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Fred  Swan.  Is  Jeanette  Lampert  as 
good?  If  not,  why  not? 

3.  In  reading  the  lines  given  here,  notice  where  the 
accents  fall.  How  often  is  there  an  accent? 

I  often  wish  I  were  a  king, 

And  then  I  could  do  anything. 

4.  Where  do  the  accents  fall  in  the  following  lines? 
Is  there  any  difference  in  the  order  of  accented  and  un¬ 
accented  syllables? 

Taunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows, 

Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are. 

5.  With  the  help  of  the  lists  given  below  each  stanza, 
fill  each  blank  with  a  word  that  sounds  well  because  it 
contains  the  right  number  of  syllables  and  the  correct 
accent : 

I.  It’s  blossom  time  in  the  high  countrie, 

Where  the  -  aspens  grow, 

And  the  -  peep 

From  the  boulder  heap 

At  the  edge  of  the  melting  snow. 

(1)  tall  slender  quivering 

(2)  lilies  buttercups  hepaticas 
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2.  I  guess  the  pussy  willows  now 

Are - out  on  every  bough 

Along  the  brook;  and  -  look 

For  early  worms  along  the  plough. 

(1)  blossoming  appearing  creeping 

(2)  bobolinks  robins  crows 

3.  The  flocks  of  young - 

Are  dancing  round  the  budding  trees; 

Who  can  help  wishing  to  go  a-fishing 
In  days  as  full  of -  as  these? 

(1)  anemones  bloodroots  dog-tooth  violets 

(2)  delight  joy  pleasures 

6.  In  speaking  of  poetry,  we  refer  to  one  line  as  a 
verse,  and  to  each  group  of  lines  that  form  a  unit  by  them¬ 
selves  as  a  stanza.  How  many  verses  are  there  in  each 
stanza  in  the  exercise  above? 

7.  Like  music,  poetry  is  divided  into  measures.  In 
music  these  measures  are  called  bars;  in  poetry  they 
are  called  feet.  A  foot  usually  consists  of  one  accented 
syllable  and  one  or  two  unaccented  syllables.  The 
name  Vincent  is  one  foot;  so  is  Gwendolyn.  They  are 
not  just  alike.  What  is  the  difference?  In  what  way 
is  Marguerite  different  from  both  of  these?  How  does 
Suzanne  differ? 

8.  There  are  four  principal  kinds  of  rhythm  or  meter. 
The  first  and  most  useful  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
walking  rhythm  because  it  moves  easily  and  naturally. 
This  meter  is  composed  of  iambic  feet,  that  is,  of  feet 
of  two  syllables  with  the  accent  falling  on  the  second. 
It  says:  “One,  two ;  short,  long ;  today,  Lou ise,  I’m  glad', 
describe .” 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast 
And  southward  aye  we  sped. 
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The  next  rhythm  has  a  marching  beat.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  trochaic  feet;  that  is,  of  feet  of  two  syllables 
with  the  accent  falling  on  the  first  syllable.  Since,  in 
marching,  the  time  is  emphasized  more  than  in  walk¬ 
ing,  the  accent  in  this  meter  is  usually  stressed  more 
than  that  in  iambic  verse.  It  shouts,  “One,  two;  left, 
right;  long,  short;  Mary,  tax i;  football;  gaily. 

Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are, 

Actions  mightier  than  foamings! 

The  third  and  fourth  kinds  of  meters  are  more  rapid 
in  movement.  Each  has  three  syllables  in  a  foot  in¬ 
stead  of  two.  (There  is,  however,  but  one  accent  in 
the  foot.)  These  leaping  feet  do  not  lend  themselves 
so  well  to  an  entire  poem,  and  are  more  often  used  to 
vary  the  mood  or  emphasize  an  idea  in  verse  written  in 
other  meter. 

There  is  the  dancing  beat,  gay  and  light,  graceful 
and  tripping.  In  this,  the  accent  falls  on  every  third 
syllable,  in  each  foot.  It  is  called  anapestic  and  sings, 
“One,  two,  three',  short,  short,  long',  MargueH/e;  disap- 
point ;  seventeen;  let  us  go. 

I  have  ridden  the  wind 
I  have  ridden  the  sea, 

I  have  ridden  the  moon  and  the  stars. 

The  last  of  these  meters  is  the  galloping  rhythm,  which 
races  or  rocks  rapidly  along  in  an  energetic,  strongly 
marked  manner.  This  meter  consists  of  dactylic  feet; 
that  is,  of  feet  of  three  syllables,  each  with  the  accent 
falling  on  the  first  syllable.  It  cries,  “One,  two,  three; 
long,  short,  short;  Gwendolyn;  z;wible;  exercise;  ga/loping. 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  owward; 

All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
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9.  To  illustrate  each  kind  of  rhythm,  compose  phrases 
like  the  following: 

Iambic:  I  see  them  go;  my  fishing-rod. 

Trochaic:  Jolly  conversation;  eagles  flying;  golden 
sunshine. 

Anapestic:  Through  the  depths  of  the  marsh;  not  a 
star  in  the  sky;  in  the  cool  of  the  day. 

Dactylic:  Little  Red  Riding-Hood;  softly  the  snow¬ 
flakes  fall;  Bedford  must  win  today. 

[Written  exercises] 

10.  Give  the  rhythm  of  each  phrase: 

Pretty  silver  pencil  At  the  dark  of  the  moon 

Away  they  ran  Meddlesome  Madeleine 

11.  Name  the  kind  of  foot  used  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  stanzas;  then  find  for  each  blank  a  word  that  has 
the  right  rhythm.  A  good  way  to  test  the  rhythm  is 
to  tap  it  out  lightly  on  your  desk  or  a  table. 

1.  He  clasps  the  - with  crooked  hands, 

Close  to  the  sun  in  -  lands, 

Ringed  with  the  azure  world,  he  - . 

The  -  sea  beneath  him  crawls, 

He  watches  from  his - walls, 

And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

(1)  promontory  branches  crag 

(2)  mountainous  lonely  wild 

(3)  remains  gazes  stands 

(4)  turbulent  wrinkled  rough 

(5)  high  protecting  mountain 

2.  Oh,  the  roses  we  plucked  for  the  blue, 

And  the - we  twined  for  the  gray! 

wreaths  ornaments  lilies 
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3.  Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  - - thou  springest, 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire 

The  -  deep  thou  wingest. 

(1)  meadow  tree-tops  earth 

(2)  azure  blue  infinite 

4.  Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances, 

Honored  and  -  be  the  evergreen  pine; 

Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances 

Flourish,  the  shelter  and  -  of  our  line. 

(1)  celebrated  blessed  worshiped 

(2)  ornament  beauty  grace 

5.  Give  a  man  a  horse  he  can  ride, 

Give  a  man  a  swift  - -  he  can  sail, 

And  his  rank  and  his  - ,  and  his  strength  and 

his  health, 

On  the  sea  nor  -  shall  e’er  fail. 

(1)  vessel  boat  four-master 

(2)  wealth  property  riches 

(3)  at  his  work  on  shore  when  at  home 

6.  Rhyme 

[Class  discussion] 

You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  words  that  sound 
alike  in  the  same  way  as  sky  and  high,  or  glow  and  snow , 
are  said  to  rhyme. 

To  make  a  perfect  rhyme,  the  vowel  and  the  final  con¬ 
sonant  sounds  in  the  rhyming  syllables  must  be  identical. 
Croon  rhymes  with  moon  but  not  with  tune\  sigh  rhymes 
with  cry  but  not  with  dire.  The  consonant  sound  pre¬ 
ceding  the  vowel  must  vary.  Sew  rhymes  with  row , 
but  not  with  so. 
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I.  Select  from  this  list  the  words  that  rhyme  perfectly: 


broom  —  soon 
come  —  some 
play  —  day 
passes  —  dances 
limbs  —  dims 


reign  —  pain 
steam  —  seen 
flowing  —  glowing 
on  —  down 
true  - —  bee 


2.  Find  a  word  which  rhymes  with  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  drear,  new,  bright,  breeze,  wings,  ringing,  grieve, 
bloom,  river,  turf,  weather,  home. 

3.  Supply  the  missing  rhymes  in  this  poem. 


Pine  Tree  Sonc 

Little  pines  upon  the  hill 

Sleeping  in  the  moonlight  - , 

Are  you  dreaming  now  of  me 

Who  bloomed  into  a  Christmas - ? 

Baby  moons  of  gold  and  red 

Cuddle  close  beside  my  - ; 

In  my  tangled  leaves  a  string 

Of  fairy  stars  are  - 

While  my  arms  for  girls  and  boys 

Blossom  with  a  hundred - . 

O,  little  pines,  it’s  fun  to  live, 

To  be  a  Christmas  tree,  and  - . 

4.  Rhymes,  like  accents,  have  a  pattern.  The  Pine 
Tree  Song  quoted  illustrates  the  couplet  rhyme.  Why 
is  it  so  called? 

5.  Another  good  pattern  is  illustrated  here: 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules, 

Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 

A  stanza  containing  four  lines  is  called  a  quatrain. 
How  would  you  describe  the  rhyme  pattern  used  in  the 
quatrain  above?  What  would  be  a  good  name  for  it? 
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6.  A  fourth  good  pattern,  especially  for  the  quatrain, 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  stanza.  In  what  way  does 
this  differ  from  the  one  printed  above? 

If  Bethlehem  were  here  today, 

Or  this  were  very  long  ago, 

There  wouldn’t  be  a  winter  time, 

Nor  any  cold  or  snow. 

Note.  It  is  customary  in  a  quatrain  like  that  above  to  indent  the 
lines  that  rhyme  when  these  are  alternate. 

7.  Decide  upon  the  rhyme  scheme  followed  in  each 

of  the  stanzas;  then  fill  the  blanks  with  words  that  fit 
into  the  plan:  * 

1.  The  little  cares  that  fretted  me 

I  lost  them  yesterday 

Among  the  fields,  above  the  - , 

Among  the  winds  at - ; 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 

Among  the  singing  of  the  - , 

The  humming  of  the  - . 

2.  I  meant  to  do  my  work  today 

But  a  brown  bird  sang  in  the  apple  tree, 

And  a  butterfly  flitted  across  the  - , 

And  all  the  leaves  were  calling - . 

And  the  wind  went  sighing  over  the  land 
Tossing  the  grasses  to  and  fro, 

And  a  rainbow  held  out  its  shining  - 

So  what  could  I  do  but  laugh  and  - ? 

R.  Le  Gallienne 

[Oral  or  written  report] 

8.  Sum  up  this  lesson  in  one  of  these  ways: 

a.  Find  examples  to  illustrate  a  rhyme  by  couplets, 
an  alternate  rhyme,  a  quatrain  of  only  one  rhyme. 
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b.  Write  stanzas  of  your  own  illustrating  the  three 
patterns  shown. 

c.  Write  a  paragraph  explaining  what  rhyme  is,  and 
how  rhyme  patterns  are  made. 

7.  Imitating  Verse 

[Class  discussion] 

i.  It  is  fun  to  imitate  a  poem  with  which  we  are  famil¬ 
iar.  Verse  written  in  this  way  may  mock  the  original 
or  it  may  be  a  serious  attempt  to  express  ideas  in  the 
same  mood  and  rhythm.  Most  of  us  may  learn  our 
crafts  by  imitating  skilled  workmen ;  we  gain  a  surer 
mastery  of  rhythm  and  verse  patterns  by  imitating 
good  models. 

There  are  many  uses  for  lines  composed  in  this  way. 
Have  you  ever  been  puzzled  about  what  to  write  in  an 
autograph  album  or  on  a  Christmas  card  or  a  valentine? 
Have  you  ever  wished  to  send  bright  original  verse  with 
a  gift,  or  to  write  an  amusing  thank-you  letter  in  rhyme? 

The  following  poem  is  a  humorous  imitation,  or  parody, 
of  Joyce  Kilmer’s  Trees.  For  a  serious  poem  written 
in  imitation  of  another,  see  Reflections ,  printed  in  The 
School  News  on  page  339. 


Dogs 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  dog  more  beautiful  than  thee; 

A  dog  whose  chilly  nose  is  pressed 
Into  my  hands  to  be  caressed; 

A  dog  who  trots  around  all  day, 
And  begs  me  oft  to  come  and  play; 

A  dog  that  doth  in  summer  wear 
Bunches  of  burrs  in  his  silky  hair; 
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Whose  joy  in  life  is  the  cat  to  tease; 

Who  intimately  lives  with  fleas. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me 

But  God  alone  makes  dogs  like  thee! 

Walter 

[Written  composition] 

2.  With  one  of  the  following  suggestions  in  mind, 
write  a  parody: 

a.  Use  one  of  these  opening  lines  and  write  a  parody 
of  Joyce  Kilmer’s  Trees : 

(1)  I  think  that  I  shall  never  know 

(2)  I  think  that  I  shall  never  be 

(3)  I  think  that  we  shall  never  have 

b.  Walter  de  la  Mare’s  The  Ship  of  Rio  could  be  imi¬ 
tated  in  writing  a  jolly  tale  of  “nine  and  ninety  monkeys” 
or  some  adventure;  or  to  recount  any  other  yarn.  You 
could  begin  with  one  of  these  lines: 

(1)  There  was  a  boy  in  Bradford 

(2)  I  know  a  mighty  hero 

(3)  There  was  a  blue  Ford  roadster 

(4)  Our  hockey  team’s  a  winner 

c.  Use  some  other  familiar  poem  and  write  a  poem 
that  resembles  it.  The  following  are  easy  to  imitate: 
Kipling’s  If,  Longfellow’s  Psalm  of  Life  or  The  Children's 
Hour,  Poe’s  Raven,  Gelett  Burgess’s  The  Purple  Cow\  one 
of  Edward  Lear’s  limericks;  Lewis  Carroll’s  “  You  are  old, 
Father  William"',  a  ballad  like  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner. 


8.  On  the  Wings  of  Pegasus 

[Class  discussion] 

I.  Probably  no  one  appreciates  the  work  of  the  artist 
so  much  as  the  amateur  in  his  field.  In  order  that  our 
enjoyment  of  the  greatest  poetry  may  be  more  intel¬ 
ligent  it  is  well  to  attempt  to  write  real  poetry  ourselves, 
trying  as  we  do  so  to  achieve  something  more  beautiful 


than  prose  or  mere  rhyme.  When  we  write  true  poetry 
of  this  kind  we  are  being  borne  on  the  wings  of  Pegasus 
far  above  the  commonplace  world  in  which  we  ordinarily 
live. 

Poetry  may  be  defined  as  “the  best  words  in  the  best 
order.”  How  do  you  choose  the  best  words  to  secure 
the  reader’s  sure  knowledge  of  just  what  you  mean? 
How  do  you  choose  the  best  words  to  secure  a  rhythmical 
effect?  , 

Interesting  as  images  are,  they  may  become  very 
dull  if  they  are  too  trite;  if  the  line  is  over-ornamented 
with  figures;  or  if  the  expression  is  too  prosy,  that  is, 
if  it  is  jarringly  out  of  mood.  We  have  heard  the  ex¬ 
pressions,  “teeth  like  pearls,”  “sparkle  like  diamonds,” 
“a  blanket  of  snow,”  so  often  that  the  images  bore  rather 
than  delight  us. 

[Written  composition] 

2.  Keeping  in  mind  all  you  have  learned  in  your  study 
of  verse,  write  a  poem  at  least  twelve  lines  in  length. 
Choose  for  this  purpose  the  stanza,  accent,  and  rhyme 
patterns  which  seem  best  suited  to  your  mood  and  subject. 

Here  are  suggestions  to  help  you: 
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a.  Use  one  of  the  following  as  the  first  line  of  your  poem : 

(1)  O  Bird  that  wakes  at  break  of  day  to  sing 

(2)  Oh,  little  road,  where  do  you  go? 

(3)  Oh  wind,  come  tell  me 

(4)  When  the  snow  has  gone  away 

(5)  Long  ago,  when  I  was  just  a  lad 

b.  Select  a  title  like  Memory  and  write  a  poem  in 
which  you  describe  a  scene  that  you  have  loved. 

c.  With  an  icestorm  in  mind,  write  a  poem  called 
The  Silver  Tree. 

d.  Write  a  poem  called  My  Old  Pal.  You  might 
make  this  a  tribute  to  a  dog  or  some  other  pet  you  have 
had  since  you  were  little. 

e.  Use  one  of  the  following  titles  or  a  similar  one  and 
write  a  poem: 

The  Peddler  My  Request 

Fog  My  Clock 


The  Storm 
Rain 

I  Wonder 

A  Pirate 

Call  of  the  Wind 

Clouds,  Where  Do  You  Go? 

The  Speedboat 

A  Prayer  to  Neptune 

That’s  Why 

Blue-eyed  Minerva 


The  Air  Mail 
The  Evening  Star 
Haunted  Houses 
My  Secret 
Tracks  in  the  Snow 
The  Locomotive 
An  Airplane 
To  Helen 


Friday 

Lincoln 


[Proof-reading] 


3.  After  you  have  finished  your  poem  read  it  care¬ 
fully  to  see  whether  you  can  improve  it  in  any  way. 
Keep  these  questions  in  mind: 

1.  Is  your  rhythm  even?  Do  the  verses  match  in 
accent?  Is  the  rhythm  suited  to  the  mood  of  your  poem? 

2.  Are  your  rhymes  perfect?  Do  the  verses  follow  a 
regular  pattern? 

3.  Are  your  figures  of  speech  true?  Are  your  images 
clear? 
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MODERN  LIFE  IN  POETRY 

Many  of  us  are  inclined  to  think 
that  poetry  has  but  little  to  do  with 
life.  However,  if  we  examine 
some  of  the  verse  by  modern 
writers,  we  shall  gain  an  entirely 
different  idea.  Robert  Frost,  for 
example,  pictures  the  loneliness  of 
New  England  hills  and  farms, 
Charles  Towne  interprets  the  hum¬ 
ming,  throbbing  life  of  New  York, 
and  Carl  Sandburg  describes  the 
life  of  Chicago  and  the  prairies. 
Nor  are  tales  of  the  sea  lacking, 
for  John  Masefield,  a  sailor  him¬ 
self,  writes  vividly  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  on  shipboard. 

In  verse  written  by  these  and 
other  modern  poets  we  can  find 
many  phases  of  life  portrayed  and 
every  kind  of  feeling  expressed. 
There  are  joyful  poems,  sad  poems, 
thoughtful  poems,  and  romantic 
poems;  or,  in  other  words,  a  poem 
to  satisfy  every  mood.  If  we  are 
tired  of  our  environment,  they 
take  us  miles  away;  if  we  are  in 
need  of  entertainment  only,  they 
provide  a  wide  program  of  inter¬ 
esting  experiences. 

Mary  A.  E. 

TO  C.  J.  CAESAR,  ESQ. 

O  Caesar  was  a  warrior, 

As  brave  as  brave  could  be; 

He  killed  off  all  his  enemies, 

And  now  he’s  killing  me. 

The  “id  damnatum”  diary, 

He  kept  from  day  to  day, 


Makes  labor  of  our  precious  time, 
Deprives  us  of  our  play. 

“Quo  usque  tandem,”  Caesar, 

Will  you  take  the  joy  from  life? 
I  would  that  I  like  Brutus 
Might  stab  thee  with  a  knife! 

Warren  C. 


NEWS 

The  members  of  our  class  have 
made  anthologies  of  poetry.  These 
will  be  of  lasting  value,  for  the 
books  are  appropriately  illustrated 
and  contain,  besides  the  printed 
poems,  biographical  and  technical 
sketches.  A  few  of  the  books,  owing 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  students, 
contain  autographs  of  contempo¬ 
rary  poets. 

An  illuminated,  hand-printed 
copy  of  America  the  Beautiful,  by 
Katherine  Lee  Bates,  has  been 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  drawing  class.  After 
being  on  exhibition  in  the  drawing 
room,  it  will  be  presented  to  the 
school  library. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Book 
Club  will  have  as  their  speaker 
Mr.  Thaxter,  Head  of  the  English 
Department,  who  will  talk  on  the 
topic:  “The  Fun  in  Writing 
Verse.” 

Tropic  Seas  by  Marjory  H., 
which  is  published  in  this  issue, 
recently  won  a  prize  offered  by 
the  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  for  the  best  poem  written  by 
a  high  school  pupil. 
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DAD 

Dad,  you’re  a  regular  fellow, 

Fair  and  square; 

If  a  body  needs  a  body 
You  are  there. 

May  the  years.be  good  to  you, 
Keep  you  hale  and  hearty  too; 
There’s  no  one  quite  like  you 
Anywhere. 

Florence  M. 


THE  JUMPER 

There  was  once  a  young  fellow 
from  High 

Who  could  jump  so  exceedingly 
spry, 

One  fine  day  in  June 
He  jumped  to  the  moon 

Which  caused  Mr.  Enoch  to  cry: 

“Oh,  young  jumper,  so  spry  and 
so  slim 

Come  back  to  our  fine  Bradford 
gym! 

With  those  wings  on  your  feet 
We’ll  win  many  a  meet, 

And  all  our  old  rivals  we’ll  trim!” 

William  D. 


ATTENTION! 

Grand  Prize  offered  to  the  ninth- 
grade  pupil  who  composes  the 
best  limerick  to  advertise  the  Gym 
Meet  which  will  take  place  March 
1 8  at  3:30  p.m.  The  Jumper 
found  on  this  page  may  be  used 
as  a  model. 


TROPIC  SEAS 

If  once  you’ve  sailed  through  tropic 
seas 

And  felt  the  trade  wind’s  kiss, 

Or  watched  a  gem-bright  Southern 
Cross, 

And  heard  the  wave’s  soft  hiss; 

If  e’er  you’ve  lain  on  pulsing  decks 
And  sens’d  the  heat-waves  rise, 

Or  smelled  warm  tar,  and  tasted 
salt, 

’Neath  blinding,  sun-swept  skies; 

If  you  have  laughed  at  porpoise- 
pranks, 

At  racing,  chasing  tails, 

At  silly,  arching,  silver’d  things, 
Been  thrilled  by  distant  whales  — 

Then  say  adieu  to  peace  of  mind, 
Contentment  and  heart’s-ease; 

As  sure  as  fate  you’ll  leave  your 
heart 

Adrift  on  tropic  seas. 

For  once  you’ve  gaped  at  flying 
fish 

That  oh,  so  gayly  flip 
From  wings  of  gauze,  great  dia¬ 
mond  drops 

Snatch’d  from  some  wavelet’s  lip, 
You’d  always  love  the  things  I 
love, 

And  miss  the  things  I  miss. 

We  need  our  hearts  for  happiness, 
So  my  advice  is  this: 

Don’t  ever  sail  on  tropic  seas 
Unless  you  mean  to  stay, 

For  heart  and  soul  keep  sailing 
there 

And  won’t  be  torn  away! 

Marjory  H. 
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9.  Review.  The  Parts  of  Speech 

The  classification  of  a  word  as  a  part  of  speech  depends 
upon  its  use.  The  word  iron ,  for  example,  may  be  a 
noun,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb: 

Noun:  Iron  is  a  metal. 

Adjective:  An  iron  fence  surrounded  the  lot. 

Verb:  Mary  will  iron  these  handkerchiefs. 

1.  Review  the  following  definitions  and  notice  the 
examples  given: 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing:  John 
Adams  had  his  home  in  Quincy ,  Massachusetts. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun:  /  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you.  Who  is  going?  Several  were  there. 

A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  assert  action  or  being:  An 
eagle  flits  to  great  heights.  The  weather  seems  hot. 
Is  the  wind  blowing ? 

An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning 
of  a  noun  or  pronoun:  The  bright  sun  shone  overhead. 
Distant  mountains  were  in  sight.  Three  peaks  were 
covered  with  snow. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb:  A  brook  chat¬ 
tered  noisily.  The  water  was  never  quiet.  It  moved 
very  rapidly. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show  relation:  Trees 
were  reflected  in  the  still  water.  On  the  shore  lay  a 
canoe. 

A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect:  The  airplane 
carried  passengers  and  mail.  It  will  be  on  time  unless 
there  is  a  storm. 

An  interjection  is  a  word  used  as  an  exclamation:  Alas, 
the  happy  day  is  over! 

2.  Show  that  the  uses  of  the  words  printed  here  in 
italics  are  correctly  labeled: 
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Adjective:  Hand  me  that  book. 

Pronoun:  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Relative  pronoun:  I  should  like  to  see  the  letter  that 
you  have  written. 

Subordinating  conjunction  (introducing  a  noun  clause): 
He  knows  that  I  shall  be  away. 

Interjection:  What!  I  don’t  believe  it! 

Adjective:  What  time  is  it? 

Interrogative  pronoun:  What  have  you? 

3.  Name  the  part  of  speech  to  which  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  printed  in  italics  belongs: 

1.  Before  Easter  there  was  a  fast.  The  men  in  the 
desert  will  fast.  The  athlete  was  a  fast  runner.  The 
men  ran  very  fast. 

2.  The  children  like  apples.  John  looks  like  his  father. 
These  books  have  like  bindings. 

3.  The  wall  was  made  of  stone.  This  is  a  stone  house. 
No  one  should  stone  a  bird. 

4.  This  lace  is  fine.  You  may  have  to  pay  a  fine.  What 
did  the  judge  fine  you? 

5.  He  is  the  greatest  man  in  England  hut  the  king. 
He  is  late  hut  he  will  surely  come.  This  book  is  hut 
part  of  a  set. 

6.  A  wrong  was  done  him.  You  wrong  me  by  making 
such  a  charge.  The  skipper  took  the  wrong  course. 

7.  We  started  before  daylight.  Before  the  sun  had 
risen,  there  was  a  mist  in  the  valley.  We  had  never  seen 
this  before. 

8.  Above  our  heads  flew  an  airplane.  In  the  sky  above 
were  some  white  clouds.  Below  we  could  see  into  the 
valley;  above  we  looked  into  a  fleecy  cloud. 

4.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  showing  at  least  two 
ways  in  which  each  of  the  following  words  may  be  used: 
till ,  well ,  light,  down,  good. 
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10.  Review.  The  Elements  of  a  Sentence 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  doing  the  following  ex¬ 
ercises,  you  should  use  the  index  to  help  you  find  the 
information  that  you  need. 

I.  Substantives 

i.  Read  the  illustrations  given  in  each  exercise  and 
tell  how  you  would  distinguish  between  the  two  con¬ 
structions  given: 

1.  An  independent  noun  used  in  direct  address:  James, 
bring  me  your  book,  please. 

A  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence:  Frequently 
James  brings  me  a  book  to  read. 

2.  An  object  noun  or  pronoun:  The  branch  hit  the 
man.  Mother  met  us  after  school. 

A  predicate  noun  or  pronoun:  John  is  the  boy  whom 
you  wish  to  see.  We  did  not  believe  that  it  was  he. 

3.  A  direct  object:  Jack  hurt  him. 

An  indirect  object:  I  have  given  (to)  him  a  present. 

4.  A  retained  object  (used  with  the  passive  voice) : 
The  boy  was  made  president  of  the  club. 

A  predicate  objective:  We  made  him  (to  be)  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club. 

5.  An  interrogative  pronoun  (introducing  a  noun 
clause  in  an  indirect  question) :  They  did  not  know  who 
we  were. 

A  relative  pronoun  (introducing  an  adjective  clause) : 
The  man  who  is  at  work  is  my  brother. 

6.  A  pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective:  His  book 
has  been  lost. 

A  possessive  pronoun:  This  book  is  mine.  That 
one  is  his. 

7.  A  pronominal  or  possessive,  adjective:  Whose  book 
is  this?  The  bird  had  broken  its  wing. 

A  pronoun  used  in  a  contraction:  Who's  (who  is) 
going?  It's  (it  is)  late. 
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8.  A  pronoun  used  as  the  subject  of  an  infinitive: 
Mary’s  friends  invited  her  to  go  on  a  trip. 

A  pronoun  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb:  Mary’s 
friends  met  her  at  the  railway  station. 

9.  A  noun  used  as  an  adverb:  The  cloth  measured  a 
yard. 

A  noun  used  as  an  object  of  a  verb:  We  bought  a 
yard  of  cloth. 

10.  A  pronoun  modified  by  a  participle:  We  heard 
him  shouting. 

A  pronoun  modifying  a  gerund:  Jack’s  father  did 
not  approve  of  his  going. 

2.  Give  the  use  of  each  word  printed  in  italics  and, 
if  the  word  is  a  pronoun,  tell  its  case: 

1.  The  pilot  gave  John  a  map. 

2.  The  most  popular  boy  in  the  class  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

3.  We  asked  who  was  to  do  the  work. 

4.  Jack’s  friends  were  looking  forward  to  his  coming. 

5.  The  boy’s  mother  heard  him  whistling. 

6.  Mary,  have  you  heard  who  was  elected? 

7.  Will  James  join  the  team? 

8.  Where  is  your  pen?  This  is  mine. 

9.  Robert’s  class  asked  him  to  play  his  violin. 

10.  The  club  made  her  their  leader. 

11.  We  thought  it  to  be  him. 

12.  We  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  he. 

13.  Mr.  Curtis  is  the  man  whom  I  mean. 

14.  The  girls  sent  her  some  flowers. 

15.  Whose  hat  is  on  the  table? 

16.  Who's  knocking? 

17.  The  campers  saw  the  moon  rising  above  a  cloud. 

18.  The  guide  was  stronger  than  I. 

19.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  his  failing  to  keep  a  promise? 

20.  Whom  did  you  ask  to  watch  the  bonfire? 

21.  This  package  weighs  a  pound. 
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22.  The  friends  whom  we  had  heard  from  were  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  plan. 

23.  My  cousins  bade  me  farewell. 

II.  The  Verb 

1.  Read  the  examples;  then  contrast  the  terms  named: 

a.  A  regular  verb:  Present,  light ;  past  form,  lighted', 
past  participle,  lighted. 

An  irregular  verb:  Present,  see ;  past  form,  saw ; 
past  participle,  seen. 

b.  A  verb  in  the  past  tense:  The  sun  rose  behind  a 
cloud. 

A  verb  in  the  past  perfect  tense:  The  sun  had  risen 
behind  a  cloud. 

c.  A  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice:  The  storm 
broke  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

A  transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice:  The  branches 
of  the  tree  were  broken  by  the  storm. 

d.  Complete  intransitive  verbs:  The  clouds  disappeared. 
The  sun  set. 

Incomplete  intransitive  verbs:  The  weather  was 
cold.  The  acorn  became  an  oak. 

e.  A  verb  in  the  indicative  mood:  The  mountains  in 
the  West  are  high. 

A  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood:  If  the  mountains 
were  higher,  they  would  be  more  difficult  to  cross. 

A  verb  in  the  imperative  mood:  Leave  at  once. 

2.  Read  the  first  sentence  in  each  group;  then  find 
what  is  wrong  with  the  second  sentence  and  correct  it. 
Be  able  to  justify  the  changes  you  make. 

1.  (a)  The  class  began  the  new  work  with  enthusiasm, 
(b)  Toward  night  it  begun  to  rain. 

2.  (a)  The  boy  flew  out  of  the  door  and  ran  madly 
down  the  street,  (b)  The  man  climbed  into  his  car  and 
starts  his  engine. 

3.  (a)  The  children  lay  on  the  grass  in  the  sunshine, 
(b)  After  lunch  Grandmother  laid  down  for  a  rest. 
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4.  (a)  If  I  were  you,  I  should  accept  the  invitation, 
(b)  If  he  was  his  brother  he  would  be  more  prompt. 

5.  (a)  These  roses  smell  sweet.  (b)  The  flowers  in 
the  garden  look  beautifully. 

6.  (a)  It  was  he  whom  you  saw.  (b)  Mary’s  friends 
thought  it  was  her  who  had  been  elected. 

7.  (a)  Mother  sat  by  the  window.  (b)  The  cat  was 
setting  on  the  doorstep. 

8.  (a)  The  men  climbed  the  ladder  and  put  out  the 
fire.  (b)  The  boy  got  the  mower  and  the  grass  was 
mowed  by  him. 

3.  Use  the  examples  given  here  to  help  you  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  forms  named: 

A  verb  in  the  first  person:  I  am  here. 

A  verb  in  the  second  person:  You  were  here. 

A  verb  in  the  third  person:  He  was  here. 

Verbs  singular  in  number:  A  bird  is  singing.  John 
has  a  book.  He  doesn’t  like  noise. 

Verbs  plural  in  number:  Birds  are  singing.  The  boys 
have  books.  They  don’t  like  noise. 

4.  Show  that  each  verb  in  the  following  sentences 
agrees  with  its  subject  (or  subjects)  in  person  and  number: 

1.  He  as  well  as  she  is  to  go. 

2.  A  committee  was  chosen  yesterday. 

3.  There  were  no  pupils  left  in  the  room. 

4.  Either  he  or  I  am  to  stay  here. 

5.  Have  you  your  notebook  with  you? 

6.  The  boys  and  their  friends  have  left. 

7.  Why  doesn’t  John  like  to  play  tennis? 

8.  Other  topics  considered  were  immigration,  social 
progress,  and  international  relations. 

9.  A  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  paid  for  the  car. 

10.  When  shall  I  see  you? 

1 1 .  The  team  will  not  play  this  week. 

12.  Every  one  of  the  boys  has  gone. 
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13.  My  aunt  with  her  children  was  once  caught  in 
a  blizzard. 

14.  On  the  table  there  were  several  plates  and  some 
cups  and  saucers. 


III.  Modifiers 

1.  Read  the  examples  given  and  tell  how  each  form 
may  be  recognized: 

1 .  A  descriptive  adjective :  A  brown  bear  roamed  through 
the  woods. 

A  limiting  adjective:  This  book  is  the  one  I  should 
like  to  own. 

2.  A  descriptive  or  explanatory  phrase:  My  sisters, 
laughing  and  crying  at  once,  entered  the  room. 

A  limiting  phrase:  That  boy  sitting  near  the  window 
is  the  youngest  member  of  the  class. 

3.  A  descriptive  or  explanatory  clause:  My  Uncle 
John,  who  always  wears  a  broad-brimmed  sombrero,  was 
born  in  California. 

A  limiting  or  determinate  clause:  The  picture  that 
you  see  on  the  wall  is  a  copy  of  a  great  painting. 

4.  A  noun  used  as  an  adverb:  This  package  weighs 
a  pound. 

5.  An  appositive:  Father  and  Mother  have  gone  to 
Oak  Hill,  our  summer  home. 

A  predicate  noun :  The  house  covered  with  vines 
is  my  home. 

6.  An  infinitive  used  as  an  adjective:  The  summit 
to  be  reached  was  10,000  feet  high. 

An  infinitive  used  as  an  adverb:  To  reach  the  summit 
before  noon,  we  had  to  start  before  daylight. 

An  infinitive  used  as  a  noun:  To  reach  the  summit 
before  noon  was  our  ambition. 

7.  A  participial  phrase:  We  saw  a  man  trying  to  cut 
down  a  tree. 

A  gerund:  We  thought  there  was  no  chance  of 
our  winning  the  game. 
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8.  An  adjective  clause  introduced  by  the  relative  adverb 
where.  Near  the  wharf  where  we  were  to  land  the  water 
was  deep. 

An  adverbial  clause  introduced  by  the  relative  ad¬ 
verb  where:  Children  were  wading  where  the  water  was 
shallow. 

9.  An  adjective  clause  introduced  by  the  relative 
pronoun  who:  The  automobile  was  filled  with  boys  who 
were  members  of  the  Hi-Y  club. 

A  substantive  clause  introduced  by  the  interroga¬ 
tive  pronoun  who :  It  was  not  known  who  was  there. 

2.  In  each  sentence  labeled  a  read  the  basic  state¬ 
ment;  and  then  give  the  use  of  the  modifier  printed  in 
italics  and  tell  of  what  it  is  composed.  Next  expand 
the  sentence  labeled  b  so  that  it  contains  the  same  kind 
of  modifier: 

1.  (a)  The  roses  growing  in  the  garden  are  ramblers, 
(b)  Those  insects  are  honey  bees. 

2.  (a)  The  teams  that  had  won  victories  received  prizes, 
(b)  The  clubs  are  to  meet  Thursday. 

3.  (a)  The  walls  of  the  estate  are  insurmountable, 
(b)  The  hedges  are  green. 

4.  (a)  An  airplane,  whirring  loudly ,  came  into  view, 
(b)  The  railway  train  came  around  the  curve. 

5.  (a)  All  pupils  who  have  a  free  hour  may  work  in  the 
library.  (b)  The  seventh  grade  boys  are  to  meet  in  the 
gymnasium  at  three-thirty. 

6.  (a)  Puzzles  to  solve  were  printed  in  the  daily  papers, 
(b)  A  house  was  advertised. 

7.  (a)  Travelers,  eager  and  energetic,  climbed  the  tower, 
(b)  The  boys  hurried  home. 

8.  (a)  The  building,  an  old  shack,  was  ready  to  fall 
to  pieces,  (b)  The  tree  was  tall  and  slender. 

9.  (a)  A  stream  where  trout  are  abundant  flows  through 
the  meadow.  (b)  A  field  was  inclosed  by  a  wire  fence. 

10.  (a)  The  car  was  filled  with  men  who  were  on  their 
way  to  work.  (b)  The  room  was  filled  with  children. 
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11.  Elliptical  Sentences 

Find  what  words  are  missing  in  the  following  sentences 
and  supply  them: 

Group  I.  Verbs  understood.  1.  One  dog  ran  into  the 
garage;  the  other,  down  the  street.  2.  One  side  of  the 
room  was  covered  by  a  large  tapestry;  the  opposite  side, 
by  a  mural  painting.  3.  Our  hearts  were  heavy;  our 
spirits,  sad.  4.  Bob  carried  the  tent  and  cooking  utensils; 
Harry,  the  canoe. 

Group  II.  Subject  or  predicate  omitted.  1.  Come 
tomorrow  and  I  will  tell  you.  2.  An  elm  is  usually 
taller  than  a  maple.  3.  Try  to  do  your  best  always. 

4.  Grace,  take  this  to  your  mother.  5.  I  like  skating 
better  than  he.  6.  John  likes  swimming  better  than 

1.  7.  Who  will  be  there?  Mary  and  her  sister.  8.  One 
pupil  may  learn  more  easily  than  another.  9.  Who 
has  darker  eyes,  Doris  or  Helen?  Doris. 

Group  III.  Prepositions  understood.  1.  Please  bring 
me  an  apple  from  the  basket.  2.  The  citizens  gave 
him  a  rousing  welcome.  3.  They  stood,  heads  bare, 
until  the  procession  passed.  4.  What  sum  of  money 
did  they  give  the  chairman?  5.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
we  plan  to  do? 

Group  IV.  Connectives  understood.  1.  You  are  the 
young  man  I  wish  to  interview.  2.  It  is  strange  you 
did  not  realize  the  clock  was  slow.  3.  The  day  was 
cloudy;  consequently  we  gave  up  our  plans.  4.  The 
instant  I  arrived  at  the  station  I  knew  the  train  had  gone. 

5.  The  boy  was  late;  nevertheless  he  refused  to  hurry 

6.  Read  the  book;  then  return  it. 

Group  V.  Various  word.s  omitted.  1.  Alice  talked 
with  the  White  Queen ;  the  Hatter,  with  the  White  Rabbit. 

2.  My  mother  has  never  been  in  Italy,  but  my  father 
has.  3.  Aunt  Kate  suggested  we  come  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  4.  This  picture  was  purchased  ten  years  ago; 
that  one,  fourteen.  5.  The  meeting  was  called  at  seven. 
6.  Come  tonight  if  you  can.  7.  Who  is  going?  Tom 
and  Charles. 
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12.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  IX 

1.  Give  the  use  of  each  simile  in  the  following  lines 
by  naming  what  is  compared: 

a.  From  my  path  the  hare  fled  like  a  shadow. 

b.  The  great  battleship  San  Philip  hung  above  us 
like  a  cloud  whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall. 

c.  For  me  —  my  muscles  are  as  steel. 

2.  Which  of  the  figures  of  speech  printed  here  in  italics 
are  similes?  Which  are  metaphors? 

a.  Days,  daughters  of  time,  pass  quickly,  in  an  end¬ 
less  file,  like  barefoot  dervishes. 

b.  In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 

A  living  wall ,  a  human  wood. 

c.  We  saw  many  deserted  homes;  hope's  skeletons 
they  are. 

d.  .4s  the  eagle  fiercely  chid  his  absent  mate ,  not  know¬ 
ing  she  lay  dying ,  so  Rustum  glared  at  the  wounded  youth, 
not  knowing  it  was  his  only  son. 

3.  As  you  copy  these  lines  of  verse,  fill  each  blank 
with  a  word  that  has  the  right  accent  (see  the  lists  given) : 

a.  The  wild-fire  -  on  the  fen, 

The  red  star  sheds  its  ray; 

Uprouse  ye  then,  my  merry  men! 

It  is  our  -  day. 

(1)  gleams  dances  devours 

(2)  victorious  glad  hunting 

b.  And  through  the  clear  faint  Northern  night 

The  sunset  slowly - away, 

And  herds  of  strange  deer,  silver  white, 

- —  among  the  branches  gray; 

Before  the  coming  of  the  light, 

They  fled  like  -  before  the  day. 
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(1)  died  faded  receded  disappeared 

(2)  galloped  crept  stole  forth 

(3)  shadows  ghosts  silhouettes  hamadryads 

4.  Explain  the  use  of  the  comma  in  each  sentence: 

a.  Charles,  who  was  wearing  a  red  sweater,  avoided 
going  near  the  bull  in  the  pasture. 

b.  A  noisy  truck,  rumbling  like  an  avalanche,  passed 
the  house. 

c.  “This  shield,”  said  the  knight,  “belongs  to  Galahad.” 

d.  Alice,  my  sister’s  chum,  went  home  with  us. 

e.  To  accomplish  their  purpose,  the  boys  toiled  early 
and  late. 

5.  Explain: 

a.  Why  we  use  doesn't  and  not  don't  in  the  sentence, 
John  doesn't  enjoy  getting  up  at  five  o'clock. 

b.  Why  we  say  who  and  not  whom  in  the  sentence, 
Who  do  you  think  will  he  chosen? 

c.  Why  we  say  he  and  not  him  in  the  sentence,  I  did 
not  believe  it  was  he. 

d.  Why  we  say  him  and  not  he  in  the  sentence,  Helen 
thought  it  to  he  him. 

e.  Why  we  say  his  and  not  him  in  the  sentence,  We 
rejoiced  at  his  coming. 

f.  Why  we  say  were  not  was  in  the  sentence,  If  I  were 
at  home ,  I  should  he  at  work. 

Check  your  work  by  the  answers  given  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XII. 


Chapter  X 

THE  HOME  STRETCH 

1.  Some  Questions  for  Discussion 

[Gaining  information] 

1.  Many  boys  and  girls  as  they  grow  older  like  to 
choose  their  careers  so  that  they  may  plan  their 
education  carefully  and  spend  their  time  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  president  of  one  of  our  great  universities,  when  a 
boy,  was  interested  in  chemistry.  He  worked  hard  in 
his  own  laboratory  and  at  school;  but,  while  driving 
ahead  in  his  own  special  subject,  kept  up  his  interest 
in  other  subjects  and  also  his  fondness  for  sport  and 
his  contact  with  friends.  As  he  grew  up,  he  became  a 
famous  scientist,  but  at  the  same  time  a  man  with  a 
wide  view  of  life  and  of  people.  It  is  for  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  special  skill  and  general  culture  that  most 
boys  and  girls  nowadays  are  working. 

2.  With  this  point  of  view  in  mind,  look  through 
the  following  questions  and  select  those  that  you  would 
like  to  have  the  class  discuss.  You  may  add  other 
questions  if  you  wish. 

1.  How  can  information  about  trades,  professions,  and 
different  lines  of  business  be  secured? 

2.  How  many  trades  are  represented  by  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  in  your  class?  How  many  professions  are 
represented  by  them?  How  many  lines  of  business? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  present  ambitions  of  the 
boys  and  the  girls  in  your  class? 

4.  In  selecting  a  career,  why  must  a  boy  or  a  girl  con- 
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sider  his  or  her  own  ability,  the  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion  offered,  and  the  chance  of  finally  getting  a  job? 

5.  What  plans  for  further  education  are  being  made 
by  members  of  the  class? 

6.  Why  should  one’s  education  provide  for  the  use 
of  leisure  as  well  as  prepare  for  a  career? 

3.  To  carry  on  the  discussion,  your  class  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  appointing  a  leader  and  in  helping  him  answer 
the  questions  chosen  by  the  members. 

[Oral  composition] 

4.  After  you  have  heard  the  discussion,  be  prepared 
to  do  a,  b,  or  c: 

a.  Express  an  opinion  on  one  of  the  points  covered 
and  illustrate  it. 

b.  Select  a  topic  covered  in  the  class  discussion  and 
summarize  the  points  brought  out. 

c.  With  one  of  the  questions  in  mind  (see  Exercise  2), 
interview  your  father  or  someone  else.  Make  a  report 
to  your  class. 


2.  Giving  Arguments 

[Planning  an  argument] 

In  preparing  a  good  argument,  the  first  step  is  to  col¬ 
lect  all  the  facts  you  know  or  can  discover  that  bear 
on  the  subject.  These  facts  should  include  proof  to 
support  each  point  that  you  intend  to  make. 

For  an  effective  arrangement,  a  good  plan  to  follow 
is  to  begin  with  the  points  most  people  would  think  of 
first,  to  place  in  the  middle  the  least  important  points, 
and  to  end  with  the  point  you  consider  the  strongest. 

1.  In  order  to  prove  that  begging  automobile  rides 
should  be  prohibited  by  law,  for  example,  you  might 
cover  the  following  points:  (1)  the  danger  to  the  driver 
of  being  held  up  and  robbed  by  the  person  whom  he 
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is  attempting  to  help;  (2)  the  danger  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  wrong  kind  of  person;  and  (3)  the  danger 
that  “bumming”  brings  by  cultivating  in  the  public 
an  attitude  of  dependence  instead  of  independence, 
and  of  expecting  favors  instead  of  paying  one’s  own 
way.  What  could  you  say  on  each  point? 

2.  With  the  help  of  the  class,  select  a  question  like 
one  of  those  given  here  and  write  on  the  blackboard  an 
outline  covering  at  least  three  points: 

a.  Evenings  are  more  profitably  spent  in  reading 
than  in  listening  to  a  radio. 

b.  Baseball  is  a  better  game  than  football. 

c.  A  boy  with  a  scientific  mind  has  a  better  chance  of 
winning  success  as  an  electrical  engineer  than  as  a  merchant. 

[Written  composition] 

3.  To  meet  situations  similar  to  the  following,  you 
should  be  able  to  present  arguments  clearly  and  per¬ 
suasively.  Imagine  yourself  in  one  of  the  situations 
(or  a  similar  one),  collect  the  facts  that  you  need,  make 
an  outline,  and  write  a  paper  giving  arguments  to  sup¬ 
port  your  opinion: 

a.  A  friend  doubts  the  wisdom  of  your  choice  for  a 
career.  Prove  to  him  that  your  plans  are  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  ones  for  you. 

b.  Your  father  has  been  asked  to  contribute  toward 
the  upkeep  of  the  public  playgrounds  in  your  city.  Tell 
him  why  you  consider  that  his  money  will  be  well  invested. 

c.  A  friend  of  yours  wishes  to  drop  his  history  course. 
Persuade  him  that  he  would  be  making  a  great  mistake 
were  he  to  do  so. 

d.  Although  an  earnest  student,  one  of  your  class¬ 
mates  has  received  a  low  grade  on  a  monthly  test.  Con¬ 
sole  him  by  telling  why  the  person  with  the  highest  mark 
is  not  always  the  one  who  has  learned  the  most. 

e.  A  friend  of  yours,  who  plans  sometime  in  the  future 
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to  enter  his  father’s  office,  sees  no  reason  why  he  should 
study  English  any  more.  Give  him  reasons  why  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  should  be  able  to  speak  and  write  good  English. 

[Proof-reading] 

4.  Read  your  paper  with  these  questions  in  mind: 
Are  the  arguments  the  best  that  can  be  thought  out? 
Are  they  effectively  arranged?  Is  the  paper  free  from 
errors  that  you  have  been  trying  to  overcome  this  year? 

3.  Seeing  Two  Sides  to  a  Question 

[Class  discussion] 

A  Second  way  of  arguing  effectively  is  to  speak  of 
both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  involved  in 
a  given  question.  This  method,  which  might  be  called 
“much-can-be-said-on-both-sides”  method,  necessitates 
careful  planning  so  that  the  impression  to  be  left  with 
the  audience  is  the  last  to  be  discussed;  otherwise,  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  the  reverse  of  that  desired. 

In  discussing  the  construction  of  a  new  road,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  speaker  who  is  opposed  to  it  might  say  in  its 
favor  that  the  new  road  will  undoubtedly  allow  greater 
speed  because  it  would  be  more  direct,  wider,  and  smoother. 
He  might  then  go  on  to  say  (1)  that  the  present  road 
is  still  in  good  enough  condition  to  permit  reasonable 
speed,  (2)  that  the  construction  of  a  new  road  would 
encourage  dangerous  speeding  and  increase  the  number 
of  lives  lost,  and  (3)  that,  to  meet  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  new  road,  taxes  would  have  to  be  raised  to  a  point 
beyond  what  the  State  could  afford. 

1.  What  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question 

in  trying  to  prove  that  loud  horns  on  cars  increase  ac¬ 
cidents.  [Oral  composition] 

2.  With  the  method  described  above  in  mind,  select 
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a  topic  like  one  of  the  following,  make  an  outline,  and 
prepare  a  talk: 

A  pupil  should  refuse  to  lend  his  paper,  on  which  he 
has  spent  much  time,  to  a  lazy  classmate  who  will  un¬ 
deservedly  reap  the  benefit  of  another’s  labor. 

The  duties  of  a  policeman  in  a  large  city  are  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  a  fireman. 


4.  Holding  a  Debate 


I 

[Class  discussion] 

Sometimes  a  question  arises  in  which  every  member 
of  the  class  is  genuinely  interested,  but  upon  which  there 
are  different  opinions.  This  presents  an  opportunity 
for  a  formal  discussion,  or  debate.  Two  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  may  be  chosen  to  give  the  arguments 
on  one  side  of  the  question  and  the  same  number  chosen 
to  take  the  opposite  side.  A  chairman  to  preside  over 
the  debate  and  to  introduce  the  question  should  also 
be  selected.  The  debaters  should  make  an  effort  to 
collect  material  from  reliable  sources,  taking  careful 
notes  and  preparing  their  arguments  for  an  effective 
presentation.  The  members  on  the  same  side  should 
work  together  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  points  to  be 
made  are  not  repeated. 

The  question  to  be  discussed  in  a  debate  is  expressed 
in  a  resolution,  such  as:  Resolved ,  that  class  dues  should 
he  reduced  to  twenty-five  cents  a  year.  The  speakers  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  are  said  to  be  on  the  affirmative 
side;  those  opposed,  on  the  negative  side.  The  winners 
of  the  debate  may  be  decided  by  judges  appointed  for 
the  purpose  or  by  a  vote  of  the  audience. 

In  most  debates  the  first  speaker  is  the  leader  of  the 
affirmative  side;  the  second,  the  leader  of  the  negative 
side.  These  speakers  are  followed  by  members  of  the 
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team  who  have  been  selected  to  reply  or  to  refute  any  of 
the  opponents’  arguments  that  are  weak.  These  may 
take  turns,  first  one  on  the  affirmative  side  speaking 
and  then  one  on  the  negative  side.  .  A  speaker  on  the 
affirmative  side,  however,  has  the  privilege  of  ending 
the  debate.  The  result  is  usually  determined  by  the 
strength  or  the  number  of  the  unrefuted  arguments. 

[A  brief,  or  outline,  for  a  debate] 

A  program  for  a  debate  is  presented  here  with  the  out¬ 
line,  or  brief,  to  be  followed.  The  part  of  the  brief  given 
in  the  introduction  should  be  worked  out  by  the  chair¬ 
man;  the  part  given  in  the  left-hand  column,  by  the  speak¬ 
ers  on  the  affirmative  side;  and  that  in  the  right-hand 
column,  by  the  speakers  for  the  negative. 

Resolved,  that  class  dues  should  be  reduced  to  twenty- 

five  cents  a  year. 

Introduction  (chairman) 

I.  For  several  years  our  class  dues  have  been  fifty 
cents  a  year. 

II.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  by  some  members 
that  the  amount  of  the  dues  should  be  reduced  to 
twenty-five  cents.  The  reduction  is,  therefore, 
one  of  50  per  cent  of  the  present  amount. 

III.  Many  pupils  oppose  the  change. 

IV.  Both  sides  admit  that 

A.  Class  dues  are  necessary. 

B.  Some  reduction  is  advisable. 

V.  The  question  is  whether  there  should  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  50  per  cent,  making  the  dues  twenty-five 
cents. 

These  are  the  issues: 

A.  Is  a  50  per  cent  cut  necessary? 

B.  Will  the  proposed  amount  be  adequate? 

C.  Is  there  a  better  plan? 
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Presentation  of  Arguments 

After  the  chairman  has  given  his  introduction,  the  argu¬ 
ments  apportioned  among  the  debaters  are  presented  in 
the  following  order: 


Affirmative 

(First  speaker) 

I.  The  50  per  cent  cut  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

A.  Last  year  many  pupils  did 
not  pay  any  dues. 

1.  Most  of  these  could  not 
afford  it. 

2.  Some  refused  to  pay 
when  all  did  not. 

3.  This  makes  the  burden 
unequal 

B.  100  per  cent  support  of  a 
class  makes  a  better  spirit. 

1.  Dues  should  be  no 
larger  than  all  can  pay. 

2.  Those  who  can’t  pay 
won’t  attend  class  functions. 

(Third  speaker) 

II.  The  proposed  amount  will  be 
adequate. 

A.  We  still  have  $20  left  in  the 
treasury. 

B.  If  everyone  pays,  the 
amount  collected  this  year  will 
not  be  different  from  last. 

(Fifth  speaker) 

III.  There  is  no  better  plan. 

A.  Fair-sized  dues  equalize  the 
burden. 

B.  Money  for  class  projects 
might  be  raised  in  other  ways. 

C.  Economy  is  the  spirit  of  the 
day. 


Negative 

(Second  speaker) 

I.  A  50  per  cent  cut  is  not 
necessary. 

A.  Money  is  spent  for  less 
worthy  things. 

1.  The  cost  of  moving 
pictures  and  one  ice  cream 
would  cover  the  amount. 

2.  All  could  sacrifice  this 
during  the  year. 

B.  The  more  you  put  into  a 
thing  the  more  valuable  it  is  to 
you. 

(Fourth  speaker) 

II.  The  proposed  amount  will  not 
be  adequate. 

A.  Good  assemblies  require 
good  speakers. 

B.  We  should  not  be  able  to 
give  a  present  to  the  school. 

(Sixth  speaker) 

III.  There  is  a  better  plan. 

A.  Systematized  collection 
would  reduce  number  of  non¬ 
payees. 

B.  School  guidebook  could  be 
presented  as  a  premium  for 
prompt  paying. 

C.  Raising  money  by  enter¬ 
tainments  takes  time  from 
studies. 
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Refutation  or  Rebuttal 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  arguments  comes 
the  refutation,  or  rebuttal.  In  this  one  of  the  speakers 
for  the  negative  tries  to  prove  that  points  given  by  the 
affirmative  side  are  weak  or  false;  and  then  a  speaker  for 
the  affirmative  tries,  in  his  turn,  to  prove  that  points 
given  by  the  negative  side  are  weak  or  false,  after  which 
he  sums  up  the  debate. 

II 

1.  Here  are  several  questions  for  debate  which  may 
suggest  others: 

1.  The  radio  is  an  aid  to  education. 

2.  Study  halls  should  be  governed  by  students. 

3.  Every  pupil  should  be  required  to  join  one  school 
club. 

4.  High  school  students  should  dress  in  uniform. 

5.  A  weekly  school  publication  is  more  desirable  than 
a  monthly  publication. 

6.  Sailors  are  more  worthy  of  honor  than  soldiers. 

7.  The  game  of  football  is  not  physically  beneficial. 

8.  Foreign  languages  should  not  be  taught  in  junior 
high  school. 

9.  The  description  of  prize  fights  over  the  radio  should 
be  prohibited. 

10.  The  treatment  of  the  Indian  by  the  white  man  has 
been  infamous. 

11.  The  automobile  has  been  the  cause  of  more  harm 
than  good. 

2.  Use  one  of  the  following  plans: 

a.  Prepare  a  brief  using  one  of  the  questions  given  in 
Exercise  3. 

b.  Form  a  debating  team  in  your  class  and  challenge 
another  division  to  a  debate. 

c.  Bring  to  class  three  good  questions  for  debate. 
Be  ready  to  tell  why  you  selected  them. 
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5.  Making  Fun  of  Oneself 

[Class  discussion] 

The  School  News  contains  on  page  340  a  story  in 
which  a  ninth-grade  pupil  makes  fun  of  herself.  A  tale 
of  this  sort  is  always  popular  for  it  admits  of  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  actual  events  and  the  building  up  of  a  climax 
that  is  full  of  humor. 

1.  Read  the  story  and  then  answer  these  questions. 
How  does  the  author  keep  her  point  of  view  success¬ 
fully  from  beginning  to  end?  What  devices  does  she 
use  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  blundering  innocently  into 
an  embarrassing  situation?  What  is  the  climax?  What 
forewarnings  of  the  final  outcome  does  the  author  in¬ 
clude?  Why  is  she  careful  not  to  give  away  her  sur¬ 
prise  too  soon? 

2.  Notice  this  outline  of  the  story.  What  does  it 
show  about  the  comparative  length  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  narrative? 


Point  of  view:  The  embar¬ 
rassment  of  a  freshman  blunder. 
Introduction : 

Opening  situation :  I  plan 
to  attend  my  first  football 
game. 

Development: 

1 .  I  find  an  excellent  seat. 
Many  strangers  ar¬ 
rive. 

My  friends  fail  to 
appear. 


2.  The  game  begins. 

My  enthusiasm  is 
aroused. 

My  neighbors  are  less 
enthusiastic. 

3.  I  yell  with  joy  at  our 
victory. 

But  I  am  doing  a 
“solo  act.” 

Conclusion : 

I  had  been  sitting  in  the 
wrong  cheering  section. 


3.  Suppose  you  were  to  write  of  yourself  as  an  amateur 
detective.  You  might  imagine  that  something  mys¬ 
terious  is  going  on  next  door  and  determine  to  find  out 
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what  it  is.  What  circumstances  might  awaken  your 
curiosity?  What  investigations  might  you  make?  What 
would  be  the  outcome?  How  could  you  make  fun  of 
yourself? 

4.  Here  are  other  titles  that  might  be  used  for  humor¬ 
ous  stories.  What  plots  do  they  suggest? 


In  the  R61e  of  a  Hero 
The  Funniest  Accident 
My  Financial  Career 
On  Trying  to  Grow  Thin 


Youthful  Ambitions 
My  First  Bargain 
Caught  in  the  Act 
Five  Cents  Short 


[Written  composition] 

5.  Select  a  subject  and  make  an  outline  similar  to  the 
one  of  the  story  called  The  Wrong  Pew.  When  you 
are  satisfied  with  your  plan  and  have  thought  out  ways 
of  making  fun  of  yourself,  write  the  story. 

[Proof-reading] 

6.  With  the  help  of  the  outline  (see  Exercise  2)  ex¬ 
plain  the  paragraphing  of  The  Wrong  Pew.  Why  is 
the  introduction  written  in  two  paragraphs?  Why  is 
the  development  of  the  story  written  in  three  paragraphs? 

7.  Prove  (1)  that  the  sentences  in  the  story  show 
variety  in  form  and  that  they  help  to  make  the  story 
dramatic;  and  (2)  that  the  story  contains  a  number  of 
graphic  expressions. 

8.  Read  your  own  story  (see  Exercise  5)  to  make 
sure  (1)  that  it  is  correctly  paragraphed,  (2)  that  it  is 
expressed  in  dramatic,  clear  sentences,  and  (3)  that  the 
words  chosen  exactly  fit  the  occasion. 


[Measuring  a  composition] 

9.  Compare  your  story  with  those  given  in  the  com¬ 
position  scale  on  pages  470-476.  Find  out  whether  or 
not  it  has  the  characteristics  that  make  it  a  superior  story. 


AT  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAY 

6.  At  the  Parting  of  the  Way 
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The  Romans  had  a  god  called  Janus,  who  represented 
the  passage  from  the  old  year  to  the  new,  and  who  for 
this  reason  was  given  two  faces  so  that  he  might  look 
in  two  directions.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  it 
is  natural  for  us  to  resemble  this  god  and  to  look  back¬ 
ward  over  the  past  school  year  and  forward  to  the  years 
to  come. 


I.  Looking  Backward 

[Class  discussion] 

1.  As  your  mind  reviews  the  past  year,  what  events 
do  you  recall  most  vividly?  What  do  you  think  you  will 
remember  in  the  future  with  the  greatest  pleasure?  In 
what  ways  have  you  made  the  most  progress?  What 
friendships  shall  you  always  value? 

[Written  composition] 

2.  With  some  of  these  questions  in  mind,  carry  out 
one  of  the  following  plans: 

a.  Write  an  article  suitable  for  a  school  newspaper. 
Call  it  In  Retrospect ,  A  Memory  of  the  Past  Year. 

b.  Follow  suggestions  made  by  a  committee  (chosen 
by  the  class)  and  write  a  letter  of  reminiscence  and  ap¬ 
preciation  tp  one  of  your  teachers.  The  committee 
should  see  that  each  teacher  receives  at  least  one  such 
letter. 
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c.  With  the  help  of  the  members  of  another  committee, 
write  a  class  history.  Each  member  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  one  incident. 

In  writing  your  reminiscences,  put  in  practice  what 
you  have  learned  this  year:  (i)  Confine  yourself  to  a 
limited  number  of  topics;  (2)  keep  to  one  point  of  view 
so  that  you  may  create  the  effect  which  you  intend; 
(3)  with  your  readers  in  mind,  express  your  ideas  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  understood;  and  (4)  see  that 
your  paper  is  natural,  unaffected,  and  sincere. 

II.  Looking  Forward 

[Class  discussion] 

In  looking  forward,  you  may  think  of  some  near  event 
like  a  class  banquet  or  a  vacation  plan,  or  you  may  look 
into  the  future  aod  think  of  the  career  you  are  to  fol¬ 
low,  or  of  some  special  “castle  in  Spain.” 

1.  Suppose  your  class  were  to  give  a  banquet  and 
were  to  appoint  a  toastmaster  and  have  toasts.  If  such 
a  banquet  were  the  final  meeting  of  your  class,  what 
would  be  appropriate  subjects  for  the  toasts  and  speeches? 
What  part  would  the  toastmaster  play?  Why,  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  speakers,  would  the  toastmaster  find  it 
an  advantage  to  tell  a  few  jokes?  In  what  way  would 
a  class  history  or  prophecy  add  to  the  fun? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  topics  that  might  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  last  issue  of  your  school  paper? 

[Written  composition] 

3.  With  a  forward  look  in  mind,  write  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

a.  A  brief  anecdote  that  could  be  used  at  a  banquet 
in  introducing  a  member  of  your  class  who  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  either  on  the  athletic  field  or  elsewhere. 

b.  A  last  will  and  testament  similar  to  the  one  printed 
in  The  School  News  —  Commencement  Number. 
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Volume  iv  MAY  —  JUNE  Number  4 


SOME  FAMOUS  TOASTS 
TO  OLD  AND  YOUNG 
To  the  old  long  life  and  treasure; 
To  the  young  all  health  and 
pleasure. 

TO  OUR  COUNTRY 
No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no 
West, 

But  one  great  nation  Heaven  blest. 
TO  WASHINGTON 
A  nobleness  to  try  for, 

A  name  to  live  and  die  for  — 
The  name  of  Washington. 

A  LETTER  OF  APPRECIATION 

Our  school  has  many  devoted 
teachers.  Would  that  we  might  all 
show  them  the  kind  of  appreciation 
that  is  expressed  in  the  letter 
printed  here. 

Dear  Miss  Steele, 

Before  I  leave  your  class  at  the 
close  of  this  year,  I  wish  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed 
it. 

As  you  know,  I  entered  Belden 
High  a  stranger,  and  in  a  strange 
land,  too,  which  made  getting 
acquainted  rather  hard  at  first. 
My  life  would  have  been  very 
unhappy,  I  am  afraid,  if  I  had  not 
from  the  first  day  of  school  heard 
friendly  greetings  and  seen  friendly 
faces  around  me.  Not  once  was 
I  made  to  feel  an  outsider,  and  now 
—  well,  no  place  could  seem  more 
homelike  than  this. 


I  realize  that  many  things  have 
made  me  feel  as  I  do,  not  the  least 
among  them  being  my  English 
class.  From  the  very  first  day 
when  you  greeted  us  all  so  gaily 
and  helped  us  to  arrange  our  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  year,  through  the 
stress  of  midyear  examinations,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  poetry  contest, 
your  patience  and  understanding 
have  been  never-failing.  I  am  only 
one  of  many  who  think  so,  too! 

Next  year,  although  I  may  not 
have  a  home  room  very  near  yours, 
I  shall  come  in  the  first  day  of  school 
to  say  "Hello”  and  wish  you  a 
happy  year. 

Appreciatively  yours, 
_ _  Jean 

REFLECTIONS 

The  shadows  of  our  lovely  lake, 

Are  deepening  toward  the  night. 
They  climb  the  slope  of  Nesh’be  Hill, 
Against  the  fading  light. 

Beyond  the  fringe  of  tow’ring  pines 
The  mountain  summits  rise. 

Below,  the  gentle  birches  bend 
And  quiet  water  lies. 

’Twas  on  this  hill  the  Indian  lived 
And  saw  the  sunset  bright. 

He  built  his  campfire  on  our  hill 
And  saw  the  mountain  light. 

Camp  Nesh’be,  on  thy  lovely  hill 
When  twilight  hour  has  passed, 

We  light  our  fire  and  turn  our 
thoughts 

To  mem’ries  that  will  last. 

Marjory  G. 
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THE  WRONG  PEW 
A  FRESHMAN  REMINISCENCE 

School  offers  to  the  freshmen 
many  loopholes  for  embarrassing 
mixups,  with  program  slips,  various 
lunch  hours,  and  three  frowning 
buildings.  But  it  seemed  to  be  my 
luck  to  entangle  myself  in  more 
intricate  situations  than  the  major¬ 
ity  of  our  class.  I  remember 
distinctly  my  first  football  game. 

It  was  a  perfect  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  Too  perfect!  One  could 
feel  that  something  was  going  to 
happen  to  mar  it  somewhat.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  plans  to  meet  a  group  of 
girls  on  the  bleachers,  I  hustled  in  at 
two  o’clock  as  anxious  as  freshmen 
generally  are  to  arrive  early  and  get 
good  seats.  I  found  a  fine  one  in 
center  front,  very  conspicuous,  as 
only  a  few  spectators  had  arrived. 
Settling  down  to  await  my  friends, 
I  began  to  munch  a  bar  of  chocolate. 

In  the  excitement  of  preparations 
for  the  game  my  friends  were  for¬ 
gotten,  but  I  did  notice  that  many 
strangers  had  arrived.  I  couldn’t 
seem  to  recognize  anyone.  People 
were  swarming  in  thick  and  fast 
now.  The  friends  didn’t  come  and 
I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  seats 
I  had  saved  for  them.  At  last  the 
two  teams  appeared  and  the  game 
was  under  way. 

It  was  an  exciting  conflict,  and 
I  watched  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  freshman  at  her  first  football 
game.  Dexter  was  a  seventh 
wonder  and  Gilligan  tried  to  outdo 
him.  We  yelled,  we  sang,  we 


split  our  throats,  and  the  game  went 
on  in  Dallas’s  favor. 

Noticing  that  those  sitting  about 
me  failed  to  cheer  at  some  of  Dal¬ 
las’s  best  plays,  I  began  to  feel, 
when  I  became  over-enthusiastic, 
a  little  undercurrent  of  disapproval, 
but  I  did  not  worry  about  it.  At 
last,  after  a  thrilling  touchdown 
the  score  again  soared  for  Dallas. 
I  screamed  and  yelled  —  but,  to 
my  dismay,  I  found  myself  doing 
a  solo  act. 

Amid  the  signs  of  general  disgust 
from  my  neighbors,  I  sat  down,  turn¬ 
ing  a  fiery  red  at  the  discovery  that 
I  was  in  the  “right  church  but  the 
wrong  pew,  ’  ’  or  rather  the  right  game, 
but  the  wrong  cheering  section. 

LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

To  those  who  will  try  to  fill  our 
shoes  next  year  our  class  leaves  un¬ 
limited  good  will  and  the  wish  that 
they  may  have  as  happy  a  year  as 
we  have  had. 

To  the  gymnasium  we  leave  the 
banner  won  by  our  class  at  the 
inter-class  track  meet  as  well  as 
a  few  extra  scars  on  the  gym  floor. 

To  the  president  of  next  year’s 
class  we  leave  the  gavel  which  has 
helped  our  leader  carry  on  his  suc¬ 
cessful  class  meetings.  For  safe¬ 
keeping  the  gavel  is  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  reliable  person  until 
needed. 

Finally,  to  our  beloved  school  we 
pledge  our  affectionate  appreciation 
and  promise  that  we  will  do  all  we 
can  to  make  her  proud  of  us. 
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c.  A  description  of  your  own  favorite  daydream. 
This  might  be  given  to  a  committee  asked  to  write  a 
class  prophesy. 

[Proof-reading] 

4.  Read  your  paper  critically.  See  first  that  it  is 
as  interesting  and  as  clear  as  possible;  and  then  that 
it  is  so  perfect  in  form  that  without  alteration  or  cor¬ 
rection  it  might  be  published  in  a  school  paper. 

7.  A  Vocabulary  Test 1 

Each  short  sentence,  or  phrase,  in  the  following  test 
has  one  word  printed  in  heavy  black  type.  Inclosed  in 
parentheses  are  four  words,  one  of  which,  and  only  one, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  word  in  heavy  type  without 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  Decide  which 
one  of  the  four  this  is,  and  then  write  it  on  a  test  paper 
after  the  number  of  the  exercise. 

If  you  are  in  doubt,  copy  the  one  word  which  you  con¬ 
sider  the  most  probable.  Do  not  copy  more  than  one 
word  in  any  problem. 

1.  In  times  of  adversity.  (danger,  excitement,  trouble, 
literary  activity.) 

2.  He  did  not  allude  to  me.  (call,  beckon,  whisper, 
refer.) 

3.  Old-fashioned  apparel,  (appearance,  dress,  manners, 
cars.) 

4.  They  are  approximately  the  same.  (truly,  ap¬ 
parently,  exactly,  nearly.) 

5.  This  is  arduous  work.  (hot,  interesting,  difficult, 
dangerous.) 

6.  The  attorney  was  in  the  court  room.  (lawyer, 
judge,  jailer,  criminal.) 

7.  His  audacity  was  well  known.  (record,  boldness, 
greed,  dishonesty.) 

1  This  test  was  composed  and  standardized  by  Mr.  Samuel  Thurber,  super¬ 
visor  of  English  in  the  schools  of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  It  is  used  here 
with  his  kind  permission. 
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8.  It  was  an  authentic  account.  (well-written,  dull, 
exciting,  reliable.) 

9.  The  sky  was  azure,  (clear,  blue,  starry,  cloudy.) 

10.  It  will  behoove  us  to  hurry,  (exhaust,  trouble,  pay, 
heat.) 

11.  A  benevolent  institution.  (charitable,  efficient, 
large,  ancient.) 

12.  This  is  an  excellent  beverage.  (opportunity,  tool, 
proverb,  drink.) 

13.  Her  cheeks  blanched.  (blushed,  puckered,  paled, 
reddened.) 

14.  A  blemish  on  the  skin.  (disease,  flush,  defect,  kind 
of  rouge.) 

15.  He  had  a  brazen  manner.  (angry,  bold,  confident, 
ironical.) 

16.  His  reply  was  candid.  (frank,  quick,  brief,  in¬ 
distinct.) 

17.  He  spoke  casually  of  the  party.  (enthusiastically, 
scornfully,  as  usual,  incidentally.) 

18.  He  is  a  celebrity,  (criminal,  famous  man,  drunkard, 
unmarried  man.) 

19.  We  were  all  chagrined. '  (amused,  mortified,  excited, 
laughing.) 

20.  He  went  to  the  office  to  be  chastised,  (excused,  paid, 
rewarded,  punished.) 

.  21.  He  is  our  chef.  (cook,  chauffeur,  porter,  chief.) 

22.  It  was  a  terrible  conflagration.  (earthquake, 
accident,  fire,  epidemic.) 

23.  Co-operation  won  the  day.  (determination,  work¬ 
ing  together,  hard  labor,  a  large  firm.) 

24.  I  wish  you  would  desist.  (go  away,  be  less  worried, 
be  more  firm,  stop.) 

25.  She  seems  despondent.  (determined,  thoughtful, 
discouraged,  hopeful.) 

26.  A  great  dissimilarity.  (peculiarity,  resemblance, 
disappointment,  difference.) 

27.  He  doffed  his  hat.  (passed,  femoved,  tore,  offered.) 

28.  Her  eccentricities  are  amusing.  (peculiarities,  ac¬ 
tions,  clothes,  stories.) 
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29.  Try  to  be  explicit,  (on  time,  calm,  definite,  hopeful.) 

30.  They  will  be  exterminated.  (examined,  expelled, 
elected,  destroyed.) 

31.  Let  us  exult.  (go  away,  rejoice,  try  again,  take 
heart.) 

32.  I  did  it  with  facility.  (pleasure,  haste,  ease,  regret.) 

33.  The  statement  was  final.  (conclusive,  tiresome, 

accurate,  fine.) 

34.  She  spoke  flippantly.  (distinctly,  angrily,  fluently, 
impertinently.) 

35.  The  fracas  amounted  to  nothing.  (accident,  story, 
disturbance,  break.) 

36.  They  are  always  frugal.  (jealous,  economical, 

unhappy,  cold.) 

37.  A  garrulous  person.  (talkative,  famous,  kind- 
hearted,  well-dressed.) 

38.  The  grandeur  of  the  castle.  (lord,  size,  furniture, 
greatness.) 

39.  It  was  a  hazardous  undertaking.  (frightful,  risky, 
interesting,  virtuous.) 

40.  His  humility  was  great.  (kindness,  meekness,  sense 
of  humor,  appetite.) 

41.  The  house  was  illuminated.  (furnished,  famous, 
lighted,  destroyed.) 

42.  The  impetus  of  the  blow,  (result,  pain,  cause,  force.) 

43.  His  infancy  was  unhappy.  (child,  imagination, 
family,  childhood.) 

44.  Innumerable  stars.  (brilliant,  countless,  silvery, 
several.) 

45.  A  man  of  integrity.  (ability,  wealth,  honesty, 
influence.) 

46.  He  was  noted  for  his  irony.  (sarcasm,  wit,  fairness, 
strength.) 

47.  The  umpire  was  jeered.  (mocked,  excited,  ap¬ 

plauded,  cheered.) 

48.  They  were  accused  of  larceny.  (cheating,  speeding, 
stealing,  lying.) 

49.  He  was  lauded  by  all.  (laughed  at,  praised,  cheated, 
scorned.) 
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50.  This  is  my  lexicon.  (good  luck,  opportunity,  Bible, 
dictionary.) 

51.  Our  equipment  was  meager.  (scanty,  costly,  lost, 
destroyed.) 

52.  It  was  a  serious  menace.  (problem,  statement, 
threat,  situation.) 

53.  She  is  a  clever  mimic,  (little  person,  musician,  critic, 
imitator.) 

54.  The  night  was  murky.  (rainy,  dark,  clear,  nearly 
gone.) 

55.  They  remained  mute.  (unchanged,  confused,  silent, 
standing.) 

56.  This  word  is  obsolete.  (indecent,  antiquated,  mis¬ 
spelled,  hard  to  pronounce.) 

57.  How  did  it  occur?  (seem,  get  lost,  break,  hap¬ 
pen.) 

58.  It  was  a  good  omen.  (opportunity,  prayer,  sign, 
name.) 

59.  Coffee  jelly  is  opaque.  (not  transparent,  delicious, 
easy  to  make,  hard  to  digest.) 

60.  An  interesting  pamphlet,  (sermon,  letter,  newspaper, 
little  book.) 

61.  His  remarks  were  pertinent.  (thoughtful,  well- 
received,  appropriate,  rude.) 

62.  It  was  kept  in  a  phial.  (box,  bank,  secret  drawer, 
little  bottle.) 

63.  He  is  a  physician.  (scientist,  doctor,  physical 
director,  electrician.) 

64.  They  plodded  through  the  snow.  (danced,  skipped, 
raced,  went  slowly.) 

65.  The  path  was  precipitous.  (rough,  steep,  easy  to 
find,  winding.) 

66.  They  quailed.  (lost  courage,  went  hunting,  shouted, 
wept.) 

67.  A  quaint  piece  of  furniture,  (beautiful,  odd,  antique, 
expensive.) 

68.  The  riot  was  quelled.  (planned,  incited,  suppressed, 
disgraceful.) 
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69.  I  was  amused  by  his  raillery.  (appearance,  story, 
scolding,  banter.) 

70.  The  building  was  razed.  (torn  down,  burned, 
erected,  injured.) 

7 1.  He  will  remunerate  us.  (make  an  example  of, 
scold,  remind,  reward.) 

72.  The  house  has  been  renovated.  (moved,  repaired, 
sold,  torn  down.) 

73.  The  residue  was  given  away.  (remainder,  food, 
amount  owed,  fortune.) 

74.  The  horse  was  restive.  (resting,  valuable,  for  sale, 
uneasy.) 

75.  We  tried  to  resuscitate  him.  (rescue,  reward,  re¬ 
vive,  capture.) 

76.  A  reticent  boy.  (impolite,  stylish,  reserved,  poor.) 

77.  I  retract  my  statement.  (make  dear,  withdraw, 
repeat,  repent.) 

78.  He  fell  into  a  reverie,  (hole,  stream,  fit,  daydream.) 

79.  These  lines  have  no  rhythm.  (meaning,  poetical 
thought,  meter,  rhyme.) 

80.  Rural  scenes  about  us.  (country,  exciting,  pleasant, 
disgusting.) 

81.  No  one  doubts  his  sagacity,  (statement,  wisdom, 
honor,  guilt.) 

82.  He  is  a  skeptic.  (great  scholar,  critic,  madman, 
doubter.) 

83.  A  feeling  of  security.  (safety,  hopelessness,  danger, 
illness.) 

84.  The  rooms  were  spacious.  (well  furnished,  un¬ 
finished,  large,  gloomy.) 

85.  They  lived  in  squalor.  (poverty,  filth,  noisy  neigh¬ 
borhood,  happiness.) 

86.  In  a  subsequent  game.  (exciting,  later,  postponed, 
previous.) 

87.  On  successive  days.  (very  hot,  pleasant,  lucky, 
consecutive.) 

88.  The  grapes  were  succulent.  (stolen,  ripe,  juicy, 
sour.) 
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89.  The  fur  is  tawny,  (valuable,  rough,  brownish,  torn.) 

90.  This  arrangement  is  temporary,  (satisfactory,  tempt¬ 
ing,  not  permanent,  inconvenient.) 

91.  A  terse  remark.  (brief,  impudent,  poetic,  unkind.) 

92.  His  efforts  were  thwarted,  (wasted,  foiled,  under¬ 
stood,  appreciated.) 

93.  They  have  been  traduced.  (executed,  made  ac¬ 
quainted,  slandered,  betrayed.) 

94.  In  times  of  tribulation.  (excitement,  peace,  re¬ 
joicing,  distress.) 

95.  She  did  not  utter  a  word.  (mispronounce,  speak, 
hear,  stammer.) 

96.  I  am  utterly  discouraged.  (never,  somewhat, 
generally,  completely.) 

97.  A  verdant  meadow.  (green,  sunny,  fertile,  well- 
watered.) 

98.  A  license  to  sell  victuals.  (vegetables,  liquor,  food, 
drugs.) 

99.  In  the  wane  of  life.  (joy,  struggle,  excitement, 
decline.) 

100.  To  whet  one’s  appetite.  (spoil,  increase,  satisfy, 
lose.) 

Standard :  64.6  (Average  number  of  correct  answers) 

8.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Half-Year  Review 

Test  D.  Second  Form.  Use  of  Pronouns  and  Pronominal 
Adjectives 

With  the  help  of  the  list  given  below  Number  5,  fill 
each  blank  with  a  pronoun  in  the  right  case: 

1.  John  said  that  both  -  and  Dick  would  come. 

2.  Hazel’s  aunt  is  more  skillful  than  - — . 

3.  Mother  divided  the  cake  between  my  sister  and 


4.  Joe  and  Jack  sang  over  the  radio  last  evening. 
Was  it  -  whom  you  heard? 
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5.  Captain  Snow  took  Bob  and  -  sailing. 

(1)  him  (2)  she  (3)  me  (4)  them  (5)  I 
he  her  I  they  me 

Fill  these  blanks  with  words  taken  from  the  list  given 
below  Number  10: 

6.  William  and  -  are  going  fishing  tomorrow. 

7.  Two  of  us  girls,  Helen  Jones  and  - ,  spent 

the  night  at  Aunt  Mary’s. 

8.  -  are  you  planning  to  invite? 

9.  We  do  not  know  -  is  to  be  there. 

10.  Each  member  of  the  club  may  bring  a  guest  if - . 

(6)  myself  (7)  I  (8)  who  (9)  who  (10)  he  wishes 

I  me  whom  whom  they  wish 

Use  his  or  their  in  each  of  the  following  blanks: 

1 1 .  Everyone  should  make  the  most  of - advantages. 

12.  Neither  of  the  boys  would  promise  to  give  - 

support  to  the  new  venture. 

13.  Both  of  the  men  took  off -  hats. 

14.  Either  Father  or  Uncle  George  will  lend  you - 

coat. 

15.  Everybody  paid  -  own  fare. 


Test  E.  Second  Form.  Words  Used  with  Infinitives  and 
Gerunds 

Use  he,  his,  or  him  in  each  blank: 

1.  We  asked  -  to  go. 

2.  We  were  not  surprised  at  -  going. 

3.  Dick’s  father  doesn’t  approve  of - staying 

up  late. 

4.  We  did  not  think  it  to  be  - . 

5.  We  did  not  believe  -  to  be  the  author. 

6.  Did  you  guess  it  to  be  -  because  he  laughed? 
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Fill  each  blank  with  a  word  taken  from  the  list  below 
Number  io: 

7.  The  aviators  planned  to  -  by  two  o’clock. 

8.  I  expected  to - my  book  earlier. 

9.  He  planned  to  -  into  the  water  and  to  dis¬ 

appear  from  sight. 

10.  It  is  necessary  to  -  around  corners. 

(7)  leave  (8)  have  finished  (9)  quickly  leap 

have  left  finish  leap  quickly 

(10)  drive  slowly 
slowly  drive 

Test  F.  Second  Form.  Connectives  and  Other  Words 
Showing  Relation 

Fill  each  blank  with  a  word  taken  from  the  list  below 
Number  5: 

1.  My  brother  was  angry  -  me. 

2.  The  work  was  different - what  we  expected  it 

to  be. 

3.  The  crowd  of  boys  found  that  they  had  less  than 

forty  cents  -  them. 

4.  The  woman  leaped - the  moving  car. 

5.  Do  it - I  tell  you. 

(1)  at  (2)  than  (3)  among  (4)  off  (5)  as 
with  from  between  off  of  like 

Use  in  these  blanks  words  chosen  from  the  list  given 
below  Number  10 : 

6.  The  reason  I  have  not  finished  my  work  is  - 

I  had  no  book. 

7.  The  men  marched  -  they  were  tired. 

8.  The  party  will  be  a  failure  -  you  decide 

to  go. 

9.  I  did  not  know - they  were  coming. 

10.  We  had  not  heard  -  we  were  needed. 

(6)  because  (7)  as  if  (8)  unless  (9)  as  (10)  if 
that  like  without  that  that 
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Fill  each  blank  with  who  or  whom : 

11.  This  is  my  cousin  -  lives  in  Chicago 

12.  Clarke  is  the  one  -  they  say  won  the  highest 

honors. 

13.  My  uncle  was  the  singer - you  heard  over 

the  radio  last  night. 

14.  Give  this  message  to - ever  you  meet. 

15.  Joe  has  a  brother  -  is  always  good-natured. 

16.  Helen  was  a  friend - could  be  trusted. 

17.  The  boy  with  the  dark  hair  is  the  one  -  was 

chosen. 

18.  The  members  of  the  club  -  are  new  should 

sign  the  constitution. 

Standards:  Fair,  31-34  correct  answers;  good,  35-37; 
excellent,  38-43.  Median,  34. 

9.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence.  Test  No.  3 

[Recognition] 

Copy  on  your  test  paper  the  figures  used  to  number 
the  groups  of  words  that  form  complete  sentences: 

1.  By  the  stove  a  soldier  in  a  coarse  shirt,  with  a  neck¬ 
tie  and  black  trousers  and  one  boot  on 

2.  Without  saying  good-by,  the  man  sprang  to  his 
saddle,  galloped  through  the  gate,  and  disappeared  from 
sight 

3.  The  girl  who  was  naturally  full  of  fun  and  who 
took  things  as  they  came 

4.  When  they  saw  us  come  at  them,  they  let  fly  their 
darts  which,  though  their  aim  was  true,  failed  to  hit 
us 

5.  The  king’s  daughter  told  him  how  she  had  seen 
her  brothers  in  the  guise  of  swans  fly  away  through  the 
woods 

6.  The  most  striking  thing  about  the  dining-room  was 
the  ancient  fireplace  where  large  logs  crackled  on  winter 
nights  and  from  which  a  large  chimney 
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[Sentence  endings] 

Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences,  and  as  you  copy  each 
paragraph,  insert  the  capital  letters  and  the  periods  that 
are  needed : 

7.  The  mother  rabbit  ran  far  away  in  the  thicket 
and  gave  the  thumping  signal  for  come ,  the  little  rabbit 
set  out  at  a  run  to  the  place,  but  could  not  find  her  he 
thumped  but  got  no  reply 

8.  I  never  look  upon  an  eagle  without  emotion  I  follow 
him  with  my  eye  as  long  as  I  can,  I  think  of  Canada,  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  the 
wild  and  sounding  seacoast  the  waters  are  his  and  the 
woods,  and  the  inaccessible  cliffs,  he  pierces  behind  the 
veil  of  the  storm,  and  his  joy  is  height  and  depth  and 
vast  spaces 

[Clearness] 

Only  one  out  of  each  three  of  the  following  sentences 
is  correct.  Read  all  three  in  each  group  and  then  write 
the  number  and  the  letter  of  the  one  that  is  correct. 

9- 

a.  The  vegetables  were  prepared  by  the  children, 
and  their  mother  cooked  them  over  a  wood  fire. 

b.  When  a  man  drives  a  mule,  he  needs  to  be  whipped. 

c.  A  boy  needs  to  show  patience  when  he  is  training 
a  puppy. 

10. 

a.  The  man  rode  into  town  on  a  donkey  dressed  in 
a  brown  coat. 

b.  When  they  saw  us,  the  boys,  who  were  bent  on 
mischief,  hid  behind  some  lumber. 

c.  After  hurriedly  eating  my  breakfast,  a  friend  came 
in. 

11. 

a.  She  went  on  her  way  in  silence,  unheedful  of  blind¬ 
ing  snow,  and  no  one  takes  notice  of  her. 

b.  Little  did  I  think  at  the  time  that  the  house  was 
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extremely  small,  that  a  greater  part  of  the  windows  were 
broken,  and  that  the  foundation  is  giving  away. 

c.  The  men,  who  were  explorers,  entered  the  canyon 
where  later  they  encountered  many  hardships. 

12. 

a.  Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  because  I  saw  her  do  it. 

b.  I  know  that  Robert  was  at  the  picnic  and  I  saw 
him  there. 

c.  I  believe  that  Mary  did  right  because  I  have  never 
known  her  to  do  wrong. 

13- 

a.  When  we  are  bathing  in  the  ocean,  you  have  to 
keep  away  from  the  dangerous  undertow  or  we  will  be 
drowned. 

b.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  good  time  during  your  sum¬ 
mer  vacation,  you  should  go  to  a  camp  where  you  can 
enjoy  outdoor  sports. 

c.  The  old  saying  is  that  if  you  are  to  have  your  work 
done  well,  we  must  do  it  ourselves. 

Write  the  number  of  the  paragraph  that  is  made  up 
of  sentences  which  are  clear  in  meaning  and  which  at 
the  same  time  sound  well: 

T4- 

a.  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  ship.  It  rode  half  a  mile  off 
the  shore.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  It  was 
near  the  place  where  I  had  brought  my  raft  to  land.  Yes, 
there  it  stood.  It  was  to  set  me  free.  It  was  to  take 
me  wherever  I  chose  to  go. 

b.  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  ship  and  it  rode  half  a  mile 
off  the  shore  and  it  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Near 
the  place  where  my  raft  had  been  brought  to  land  it  stood. 
Yes,  there  it  was!  It  was  to  set  me  free  and  wherever 
I  chose  to  go  it  would  take  me. 

c.  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  ship  which  rode  half  a  mile 
off  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  near  the  place 
where  I  had  brought  my  raft  to  land.  Yes,  there  she 
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stood,  the  ship  that  was  to  set  me  free  and  to  take  me 
wherever  I  might  choose  to  go! 

[Punctuation] 

As  you  copy  the  following  sentences,  punctuate  each 
in  a  way  that  will  make  its  meaning  clear: 

15.  He  gathered  his  personal  traps  climbed  into  the 
mail-wagon  adjusted  his  glasses  nervously  and  flew  away 
in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

16.  After  glancing  over  the  map  in  a  masterly  way  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  sardonically. 

17.  Well  you  are  a  fool  Jim  he  said. 

18.  We’ll  take  a  look  at  those  hills  across  the  river 
first  said  I  and  see  what  we  find. 

19.  I  investigated  the  hillside  but  I  found  no  sign  re¬ 
lating  to  the  buried  treasure. 

20.  We  were  getting  ready  to  cross  the  river  which 
was  little  more  than  a  shallow  creek  there  and  to  explore 
the  cedar-covered  hills  on  the  other  side. 

[Composing  sentences] 

As  you  rewrite  the  following  sentences,  you  are  to 
make  one  sentence  out  of  those  in  each  group.  You  may 
leave  out  some  words  and  add  others,  but  you  must 
not  change  the  thought. 

21.  The  noble  youth,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  entered 
the  king’s  court.  He  asked  that  he  might  serve  in  the 
kitchen  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

22.  A  distressed  maiden  came  to  the  king’s  court.  She 
asked  to  have  her  sister  rescued  from  three  knights.  These 
knights  were  besieging  her  castle. 

23.  The  maiden  was  given  the  kitchen  knight  as  a 
champion.  She  scoffed  at  him.  She  thought  he  was 
of  lowly  estate. 

24.  The  knight  followed  the  maiden  through  the  country¬ 
side.  Finally,  he  came  to  the  besieged  castle.  Here 
he  fought  the  three  knights. 
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25.  During  the  first  combat,  the  maiden  looked  on 
with  scorn.  She  continued  to  taunt  the  knight  with 
being  a  kitchen  knave.  During  the  second  and  third 
combats,  her  attitude  changed.  She  tried  to  encourage 
him. 

Standards:  Fair,  15-19  correct  answers;  good,  20-22; 
excellent,  23-25.  Median,  19. 


10.  Self -Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  X 


1.  Compare  these  outlines;  then  select  the  better  one 
and  give  the  reasons  for  your  choice. 

I  II 


The  Heron  Island  Picnic 
Opening  situation: 

1.  A  description  of  the 
island 

2.  The  history  of  the 
island 

3.  Our  lunch 

Development  (including  the 
climax) : 

1.  We  go  to  the  island 

2.  We  find  many  treasures 
Some  gather  berries 

3.  We  eat  our  lunch 
Conclusion : 

We  come  home 


The  Heron  Island  Picnic 
Opening  situation: 

1.  An  unexplored  island 

2.  The  proposed  picnic 
Development  (including  the 
climax) : 

1.  Rocky  shore;  boat 
drawn  part  way  up 

2.  Our  explorations 

3.  Change  in  weather 

4.  Boat  adrift 

5.  Jack’s  rescue  of  the 
drifting  boat 
Conclusion : 

Our  safe  return 
‘  ‘  Sadder  and  wiser  ’  ’ 
picnickers 


2.  If  you  were  to  write  the  following  selections  in 
three  paragraphs,  where  would  you  begin  the  second 
and  the  third  paragraphs? 


The  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  serve  our  gov¬ 
ernment  form  an  army;  but  it  is  an  army  of  peace  and  not 
of  war.  It  is  not  to  frighten  men,  but  to  help  and  bene¬ 
fit  them.  It  is  not  for  the  good  of  Americans  alone, 
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but  for  the  good  of  all  people.  What  kind  of  man  do 
we  need  for  a  soldier?  He  must  be  brave  and  obedient; 
he  must  not  serve  for  pay,  or  for  a  pension,  or  to  get  honor 
for  himself,  or  in  order  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  office. 
He  must  serve,  as  Washington  and  Grant  served,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  helping  his  country.  The  country  needs 
the  same  kind  of  men  for  its  army  of  peace.  It  wants 
obedient  and  faithful  men  to  keep  its  accounts  and  to 
carry  its  mails;  kind  and  courteous  men  in  its  offices,  who 
will  do  their  best  for  the  convenience  of  its  people;  and 
fearless  and  upright  men  everywhere. 

From  The  Young  Citizen.  (Adapted.)  Copyright  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

3.  Select  from  the  sentences  given  below  two  that 
would  be  suitable  to  use  with  each  of  the  following  salu¬ 
tations  : 

1.  My  dear  Uncle  John,  3.  Gentlemen: 

2.  My  dear  Mr.  - ,  4.  Dear  old  pal, 

a.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Robertson,  says  that 
you  are  interested  in  collecting  stamps. 

b.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  was  to  get  your  letter 
and  the  birthday  check  enclosed. 

c.  How  I  wish  you  were  here  to  enjoy  the  fun! 

d.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  enjoying  your  stories 
that  have  been  coming  out  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

e.  The  goods  that  I  ordered  May  20  have  not  been 
received. 

f.  Our  class  is  to  have  a  reception  Friday  afternoon, 
June  the  fifteenth.  May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company? 

g.  Can’t  you  come  to  our  party  next  Friday  after¬ 
noon?  We  are  planning  to  have  a  jolly  time. 

h.  Will  you  kindly  send  me  your  recent  catalogue? 

4.  Name  three  characteristics  of  a  paragraph  that  is 
well  composed. 

5.  As  you  rewrite  the  following  sentences,  show  how 
the  awkward  repetition  of  words  in  each  can  be  avoided: 
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This  book  is  the  best  book  in  our  reading  list. 

After  taking  a  long  walk,  the  old  man  opened  his  gate 
and  walked  slowly  up  the  walk  to  his  house. 

In  the  museum  there  was  an  interesting  collection  of 
mummies  in  which  we  were  much  interested. 

Darkness  came  suddenly  and  we  were  forced  to  walk 
through  the  woods  in  darkness. 

6.  Give  at  least  four  rules  that  should  be  followed  in 
composing  sentences  that  are  clear  in  meaning.  Cover 
(i)  the  placing  of  modifiers;  (2)  the  use  of  pronouns; 
(3)  the  tense  and  agreement  of  verbs;  (4)  the  use  of  con¬ 
nectives. 

7.  Tell  how  sentences  may  be  made  to  sound  both 
natural  and  interesting. 

8.  Read  the  two  sentences  in  each  exercise  and  then 
explain  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  comma: 

1.  (a)  Mount  Hood,  which  is  in  the  Coast  Range,  is 
snowcapped  the  year  round.  (b)  The  mountain  that 
rises  above  the  others  is  called  Mount  Hood. 

2.  (a)  When  the  weather  was  hot,  the  cattle  stayed 
in  the  shade.  (b)  The  cattle  stayed  in  the  shade  when 
the  weather  was  hot. 

3.  (a)  A  wise  man  said,  “Those  who  give  orders  must 
know  how  to  obey.”  (b)  A  wise  man  said  that  those 
who  give  orders  must  know  how  to  obey. 

4.  (a)  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  (b)  Now 
is  the  time  to  go. 

9.  With  the  help  of  the  sentences  printed  below  give 
examples  and  point  out  the  distinction  (a)  between  a 
gerund  and  a  participle;  (b)  between  a  direct  and  an  in¬ 
direct  object;  (c)  between  a  predicate  substantive  in  the 
nominative  case  and  a  predicate  objective. 

The  boy’s  rivals  admired  his  playing.  Whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity,  they  watched  him  playing  tennis. 
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Was  it  Donald  or  Dorothy  who  sent  me  these  tickets? 

The  club  appointed  Albert  chairman,  but  it  was  not  he 
who  presided. 

io.  Explain: 

1.  Why  were  and  not  was  is  used  in  the  sentence,  If 

were  only  earlier ,  we  might  go  to  see  Aunt  Mary. 

2.  Why  shall  and  not  will  is  used  in  the  sentence, 

shall  he  glad  to  go  with  you. 

3.  Why  as  if  and  not  like  is  used  in  the  sentence,  I  feel 
as  if  the  entertainment  will  he  a  success. 

4.  Why  his  and  not  him  is  used  in  the  sentence,  We 
opposed  his  being  nominated. 

5.  Why  who  and  not  whom  is  used  in  the  sentence, 
Who  do  you  think  it  is? 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of  Chap¬ 
ter  XII. 


Chapter  XI 


SUMMARY  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  GUIDE  TO 
CORRECT  USAGE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  sum  up  the  work  in 
grammar  and  correct  usage  and  to  give  additional  practice 
exercises  for  those  pupils  who  need  them. 

1.  Test  A.  Practice  Exercises.  Eighteen  Common 
Errors 

If  your  record  in  Test  A  was  not  perfect,  you  should 
use  the  exercises  given  here  that  include  the  words  that 
troubled  you. 

[Use  of  was  and  were  in  suppositions] 

In  a  supposition  contrary  to  fact  or  the  truth  of  which 
is  doubtful,  the  word  were  is  used  with  a  singular  sub¬ 
ject.  In  a  supposition  that  is  thought  of  as  true  the 
word  was  is  used.  Examples: 

Contrary  to  fact:  If  I  were  you,  I  should  be  happy. 

True:  If  I  was  wakened  early,  I  spent  my  time  reading. 

1.  Think  of  other  suppositions  like  the  following  that 
are  contrary  to  fact: 

If  I  were  older 

If  I  were  now  riding  in  an  airplane 

If  Henry  were  his  grandfather 

If  my  sister  were  I 

2.  Decide  which  of  the  following  sentences  contain 
suppositions  contrary  to  fact;  then,  as  you  copy  the 
sentences,  fill  each  blank  with  was  or  were : 

1 .  What  should  you  do  if  you  -  I  ? 

2.  If  it  -  cloudy,  we  carried  umbrellas. 
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3.  How  I  wish  I  - older! 

4.  I  am  sorry  it  is  raining.  If  it  -  pleasant, 

we  could  go  on  a  picnic. 

5.  If  Tom  -  at  home  of  an  evening,  he  listened 

to  the  radio  or  spent  his  time  reading. 

6.  If,  during  the  holidays,  Uncle  Jack -  in  town, 

he  telephoned  to  us  frequently. 

7.  Which  should  you  take  if  you  -  she? 

8.  I  only  wish  she  -  more  careful. 

9.  Do  you  wish  your  brother  - an  aviator? 

10.  If  I  - busy,  I  stayed  in  my  room  and  worked. 

[Use  of  like  and  as  or  as  if] 
Like  is  frequently  used  as  a  preposition  with  a  noun 
or  pronoun.  It  is  never  used  as  a  conjunction.  .4s 
(or  as  if)  is  used  as  a  conjunction  and  may  introduce 
a  comparison  containing  a  verb. 

Like  me  my  brother  enjoys  playing  tennis. 

He  does  not  play  as  well  as  I  do. 

I  feel  as  if  I  should  enjoy  the  game. 

3.  As  you  copy  these  sentences,  fill  each  blank  with 
like ,  as,  or  as  if:  (Watch  for  the  verbs!) 

1.  Tom  looks  -  a  good  ball  player. 

2.  -  his  brother  he  is  fond  of  outdoor  sports. 

3.  Dick  cannot  throw  a  ball  -  John  can. 

4.  The  members  of  the  team  felt  -  they  were 

sure  to  win. 

5.  I  cannot  sing  -  you  do. 

6.  Mary  always  behaves  -  a  good  sport. 

7.  Jack  does  not  learn  quickly - his  brother  does. 

8.  The  man  acted - he  were  in  a  hurry. 

9.  When  they  reached  the  road,  the  boys  ran  - 

deer. 

10.  We  felt  - our  fate  were  uncertain. 

11.  The  planes  looked  - -  they  were  birds. 

12.  Dick  swims  -  a  fish. 

13.  The  man  stuttered  just - his  companion  did. 
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14.  When  we  left,  it  looked  - it  would  rain. 

15.  Grace  felt  - an  elephant  in  a  china  shop. 

16.  The  trumpeter  looked - he  would  burst. 

[Verbs  used  with  have,  has,  and  had ] 

The  words  saw ,  did ,  came ,  ran ,  went  denote  past  time 
and  may  be  used  with  words  like  yesterday ,  this  morning , 
last  summer. 

The  words  seen ,  done ,  come ,  raw,  and  gtme  are  past 
participles  and,  when  used  as  verbs,  require  auxiliaries, 
or  helping  words,  such  as  has,  have,  had,  is,  and  was. 

4.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences,  first  using 
the  past  form  of  the  verb  given  and  then  using  the  past 
participle. 

Example.  For  the  sentence,  We  often  break  our  pencils, 
write  (1)  We  often  broke  our  pencils,  (2)  We  have  often 
broken  our  pencils. 

1.  Ships  laden  with  goods  come  from  lands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 

2.  Not  every  one  does  his  best  at  all  times. 

3.  Time  goes  quickly. 

4.  Behind  other  mountains  we  frequently  see  a  snow- 
covered  peak. 

5.  Up  the  steep  grade  the  engineer  runs  his  locomo¬ 
tive  slowly. 


[Other  common  errors  in  the  use  of  verbs] 

With  the  pronoun  /  or  we  as  a  subject  the  word  shall 
is  used  in  practically  all  questions  and  in  all  statements 
that  express  mere  futurity.  The  word  will  is  used  with 
I  or  we  in  all  promises  and  in  other  forms  of  determination. 

The  word  may  is  used  in  asking  permissions;  the  word 
can,  to  express  ability  to  do  a  given  act. 

The  word  doesn't  is  used  with  singular  subjects,  such 
as  a  boy,  he,  a  dog,  it. 
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5.  Give  examples  of  your  own  for  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing;  then,  if  you  need  further  help  with  any  of  the  words, 
you  should  use  the  Test  B  Practice  Exercises  that  in¬ 
clude  them. 

Use  of  shall  in  questions:  Shall  I  go  now?  Shall  we 
wait  for  you? 

Use  of  shall  in  expressing  mere  future  events:  I  shall 
be  fifteen  on  my  next  birthday.  We  shall  be  very  happy 
to  accept  your  invitation. 

Use  of  will  in  a  promise:  We  will  be  there  no  matter 
what  happens.  Yes,  I  will  close  the  door. 

Use  of  may  in  asking  or  giving  permission:  May  I  erase 
the  board?  Mother  says  that  we  may  go. 

Use  of  can  in  inquiring  about  ability  to  do  a  certain 
act:  Can  he  play  tennis  well? 

Use  of  doesn't  with  a  singular  subject  like  John.  John 
doesn’t  like  to  read.  Doesn’t  he  belong  to  our  club? 

[The  correct  use  of  pronouns] 

The  pronoun  /,  since  it  is  the  form  used  in  naming 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  is  said  to  be  in  the  naming, 
or  nominative,  case.  The  pronoun  me  is  the  form  used 
for  the  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition  and  is  said  to  be 
in  the  objective,  or  accusative,  case. 

Nominative  forms:  I  we  he  she  they  who 

Accusative  forms:  me  us  him  her  them  whom 

6.  With  the  help  of  the  illustrations  given  here  write 
examples  of  your  own  for  each  use  named: 

The  nominative  form  is  used  when  a  pronoun  is: 

a.  The  subject  of  a  verb  that  is  expressed:  I  am  going 
away.  Who  is  there? 

b.  The  subject  of  a  verb  that  is  understood.  Jack 
is  stronger  than  I  (am).  They  are  older  than  we  (are). 

c.  A  predicate  pronoun  completing  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  is  or  was:  It  was  I  who  came  early.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  he.  We  cannot  see  who  it  is. 
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The  accusative  form  is  used  when  a  pronoun  is: 

a.  The  object  of  a  verb:  Our  friends  met  us  after  school. 
Whom  did  you  see? 

b.  The  object  of  a  preposition  expressed  or  under¬ 
stood:  This  book  is  for  him.  Whom  did  you  write  to? 
They  sent  (to)  me  a  birthday  present. 

For  further  help  with  pronouns  which  give  you  par¬ 
ticular  trouble  see  the  practice  exercises  connected  with 
Test  D. 

[Avoiding  a  double  negative] 

Two  negative  words  such  as  no  and  not  should  not 
be  used  in  a  sentence  where  they  tend  to  offset  each 
other. 

a.  No  other  negative  should  be  used  with  no,  none, 
nowhere.  I  have  no  book  (not  I  haven't  no  hook).  I 
have  none  (not  I  haven't  none).  I  could  find  it  no¬ 
where  (not  I  couldn't  find  it  nowhere). 

b.  No  negative  should  be  used  with  scarcely  or  hardly, 
nor  with  hut  when  it  means  only.  I  can  scarcely  believe 
it  (not  I  can't  scarcely  believe  it).  There  was  hardly  an 
empty  seat  (not  There  wasn't  hardly  an  empty  seat).  There 
was  but  one  coin  in  my  purse  (not  There  wasn't  hut  one 
coin  in  my  purse).  • 

7.  As  you  copy  these  sentences,  use  have  or  haven't 
in  each  blank: 

1.  We  -  scarcely  any  chalk. 

2.  We  -  any  left. 

3.  -  you  no  umbrella  with  you? 

4.  Father  and  Jack  -  hardly  time  to  catch  the 

five  o’clock  train. 

5.  The  girls  — -  any  work  to  do. 

6.  Why  - you  nothing  with  which  to  work? 

7.  Why  -  you  anything  with  which  to  work? 

8.  We  -  no  reason  for  staying  longer. 

9.  Last  year  the  Johnsons  had  a  car,  but  this  year 

they  -  none. 


no 
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10.  Why  aren’t  the  boys  working?  They  - 

paper. 

11.  We  had  some  books  in  this  case,  but  now  we 
any. 

12.  Robert  Smith  and  his  brother  -  never  owned 

any  pets. 

8.  With  the  help  of  scarcely ,  hardly ,  and  other  nega¬ 
tive  words,  change  these  sentences  so  that  they  deny 
what  they  say  in  their  present  form: 

1.  I  have  more  studying  to  do. 

2.  There  are  many  stamps  left  in  my  collection. 

3.  Our  neighbors  have  a  new  car. 

4.  I  know  several  people  in  London. 

5.  All  who  were  present  enjoyed  the  concert. 

9.  In  copying  this  exercise,  fill  the  blanks  in  such 
a  way  that  the  sentences  express  the  negative  ideas  in¬ 
tended  : 

1.  May  I  borrow  a  pencil?  I  have  - . 

2.  The  newsboy  had  scarcely  -  papers  left. 

3.  We - —  no  more  bread. 

4.  Have  you  any  rabbits  this  year?  No,  I  - 

none. 

5.  They  cannot  finish  the  house  for  they  -  no 

plaster. 

6.  We  should  hurry  for  we  -  no  time  to  spare. 

7.  There  was - who  didn’t  take  part  in  the  meeting. 

8.  I  couldn’t  repair  the  engine  for  I  -  no  tools. 

9.  Dan  cannot  study  for  he  has  -  book. 

10.  I  -  scarcely  move. 

11.  Haven’t  you  -  better  quality  of  milk? 

12.  There  -  but  one  egg  left. 

13.  I  searched  for  a  sign,  but  I  couldn’t  find  - - -. 

14.  I  haven’t  seen  -  either. 

15.  I  began  to  laugh  at  the  play  and  I  -  hardly 

stop. 

16.  Isn’t  there 


shorter  way  home? 
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[Use  of  sure  and  surely] 

Remember  that  sure  is  an  adjective  and  should  not  be 
used  to  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb.  It 
should  not  take  the  place  of  the  adverb  surely . 

I  10.  Use  sure  or  surely  in  each  blank  as  you  copy  and 
complete  these  sentences: 

1.  We  will  -  come,  we  promise  you. 

2.  This  is  a  -  thing. 

3.  Jack  is - #a  good  tennis  player. 

4.  - ,  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 

5.  Henry  says  that  he  will  -  remember. 

6.  I  feel  -  that  this  is  correct. 

7.  Promise  that  you  will  -  write. 


2.  Relations  of  Words  in  a  Simple  Sentence 
I.  Words  and  their  Modifiers 

A  sentence  is  the  expression  in  words  of  a  complete  thought. 

A  sentence:  A  willow  tree  grew  near  the  river. 

Not  a  sentence:  Near  the  river 

The  parts  given  below  the  following  sentence  should 
be  recognized: 

Sentence :  At  noon  a  bell  in  the  church  tower  solemnly 

tolled  the  hour. 

The  complete  subject:  A  bell  in  the  church  tower 
The  subject  substantive:  bell 

The  modifiers  of  the  simple  subject:  a,  in  the  church 
tower 

The  complete  predicate:  at  noon,  solemnly  tolled 
the  hour 

The  verb:  tolled 

The  modifiers  of  the  verb:  at  noon,  solemnly 
The  object  of  the  verb:  hour 
The  modifier  of  the  object:  the 

The  subject  substantive  names  that  of  which  some¬ 
thing  is  said. 
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The  complete  subject  of  a  sentence  consists  of  the  word 
subject  (the  subject  substantive),  with  or  without  modi¬ 
fiers,  or  of  a  group  of  words  used  in  its  place. 

The  verb  makes  an  assertion  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

The  complete  predicate  consists  of  the  verb  and  the 
words  used  to  complete  it  (if  it  has  any  such)  and  the 
modifiers  of  each. 

A  modifier  is  a  word  or  a  group  of  words  used  to  ex¬ 
plain,  or  modify,  the  meaning  of  another  word. 

In  a  sentence  such  as  that  printed  above  a  modifier 
may  be: 

An  adjective :  a,  modifying  bell,  the  and  church,  modifying 
tower,  and  the,  modifying  hour. 

An  adjective  phrase:  in  the  church  tower,  modifying 
the  word  bell. 

An  adverb:  solemnly,  modifying  the  verb  tolled. 

An  adverbial  phrase:  at  noon,  modifying  the  verb  tolled. 

A  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words  which  is  without 
a  subject  and  a  predicate  and  which  does  the  work  of 
a  single  part  of  speech. 

An  adjective  phrase  is  a  phrase  used  as  an  adjective. 

An  adverbial  phrase  is  a  phrase  used  as  an  adverb. 

A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  that  forms  part  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  and  that  in  itself  contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 

An  adjective  clause  is  a  clause  used  as  an  adjective. 

An  adverbial  clause  is  a  clause  used  as  an  adverb. 

The  meaning  of  a  verb  may  be  completed: 

By  an  object  noun  (or  pronoun) :  Hawks  kill  chickens. 

By  a  predicate  noun  (or  pronoun):  (referring  to  the 
same  person  or  object  as  that  referred  to  by  the  subject) : 
Silver  is  a  metal. 

By  a  predicate  adjective :  Roses  are  fragrant. 

An  object  noun  names  that  which  receives  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb. 

A  predicate  noun  is  a  noun  that  completes  the  meaning 
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of  the  verb  and  refers  to  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the 
subject. 

A  predicate  adjective  is  an  adjective  that  completes 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  and  modifies  the  subject. 

A  sentence  is  in  its  natural,  or  grammatical,  order  when 
its  parts  are  arranged  so  that  the  subject  and  its  modi¬ 
fiers  come  first,  the  verb  and  its  modifiers  next,  and  then 
(if  there  are  any  such)  the  words  used  to  complete  the 
verb  and  their  modifiers. 

In  grammatical  order:  The  startled  bird  flew  away 
from  its  nest. 

In  inverted  order:  Away  from  its  nest  flew  the  startled 
bird. 

Arrange  the  parts  of  each  sentence  in  their  grammatical 
order,  if  they  are  not  already  so  arranged,  and  give  for 
each  sentence  (1)  the  complete  subject  and  the  com¬ 
plete  predicate;  (2)  the  subject  substantive  and  the  verb 
and  the  word  used  to  complete  the  verb  (if  it  has  any) ,  and 
the  modifiers  of  each: 

For  the  sentence,  Into  the  water  leaped  the  frogs ,  say: 
The  frogs  leaped  into  the  water.  The  complete  subject 
is  The  frogs]  the  complete  predicate  leaped  into  the  water. 
The  subject  substantive  frogs  is  modified  by  the  article  the] 
the  verb  leaped  is  modified  by  the  adverbial  phrase  into 
the  water. 

1.  Down  came  the  rain. 

2.  In  a  narrow  valley  lived  an  old  man. 

3.  The  high  mountain  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the 
valley. 

4.  Dark  clouds  often  hid  the  peaks. 

5.  Over  the  rocks  climbed  flocks  of  mountain  goats. 

6.  On  the  high  cliffs  eagles  built  their  nests. 

7.  Streams  of  water  flowing  down  the  mountain¬ 
side  formed  noisy  cataracts. 

8.  The  valley  was  rich  in  ore. 
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9.  Near  at  hand  a  silver  mine  had  been  discovered. 

10.  The  entrance  to  the  mine  was  concealed  by  a  large  rock. 

11.  Where  is  gold  found? 

12.  How  are  metals  refined? 

II.  A  Prepositional  Phrase 

In  the  sentence,  A  hermit  thrush  lives  in  the  deep  woods , 
the  phrase  in  the  deep  woods  is  used  as  an  adverb  modify¬ 
ing  the  verb  lives.  It  is  composed  of  the  preposition  in, 
the  noun  woods,  used  as  the  object  of  the  preposition, 
and  the  two  adjectives  the  and  deep,  modifying  woods. 

Give  the  use  of  each  prepositional  phrase  printed  here 
in  italics  and  tell  of  what  it  is  composed: 

1.  Indians  once  lived  on  the  prairies. 

2.  Tepees  of  birchbark  were  made  by  them. 

3.  The  streams  in  the  valleys  were  filled  with  fish. 

4.  Herds  of  buffalo  and  deer  were  frequently  seen. 

5.  The  young  men  in  each  tribe  of  Indians  became 
warriors. 

6.  The  women  cared  for  the  children  and  worked  in 
the  fields. 

III.  A  Participial  Phrase 

Notice  the  words  printed  in  italics: 

An  old  man  patiently  holding  a  fishline  sat  on  the  wharf. 

The  word  holding  is  an  adjective  in  that  it  is  used  to 
modify  the  noun  man.  It  is  a  verb  in  that  it  takes  an 
object  and  is  modified  by  an  adverb.  Such  a  verbal 
adjective,  since  it  serves  as  two  parts  of  speech,  is  called 

a  participle. 

A  participle  is  a  verbal  adjective. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  participles: 

The  present  participle  ending  in  ing: 

Examples:  Birds  flying  overhead,  a  dog  barking,  cattle 
eating  grass. 
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The  past  participle  ending  in  d  or  ed ,  or  irregularly 
in  n  or  t. 

Examples:  a  river  flooded  by  a  break  in  a  dam;  a  cake 
covered  with  chocolate;  a  house  built  of  brick;  a  letter 
written  carefully;  a  car  seen  on  the  road. 

A  phrase  introduced  by  a  participle  is  called  a  participial 
phrase.  A  clock  striking  the  time  woke  us.  A  dog 
lying  near  the  fire  began  to  bark.  A  bridge  made  of  stone 
had  been  built  across  the  narrow  stream. 

In  the  following  sentences  find  the  participial  phrases 
and  tell  how  each  is  used  and  of  what  composed: 

1.  A  snail  carrying  his  shell  traveled  slowly  up  a  blade 
of  grass. 

2.  In  the  distance  we  saw  mountains  covered  with 
snow. 

3.  Down  the  street  came  a  group  of  soldiers  marching 
rapidly. 

4.  Raising  his  head,  the  man  shouted  his  orders. 

5.  The  sound  echoing  from  a  distance  was  that  of 
a  bugle. 

6.  A  stone  hidden  by  water  upset  the  boat. 

7.  A  message  written  on  birchbark  was  found  near 
the  cabin. 

8.  Announced  by  the  herald,  the  procession  entered 
the  arena. 

9.  Cars  parked  in  the  street  blockaded  the  way. 


IV.  An  Infinitive 

1.  Compare  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  these  sen¬ 
tences.  Notice  that  the  expression  to  exercise ,  although 
it  denotes  action,  has  the  same  function  as  the  noun 
exercise.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  develops. 

Exercise  develops  one’s  muscles. 

To  exercise  develops  one’s  muscles. 
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The  word  exercise  used  with  the  preposition  to  is  a 
verbal  noun  or  an  infinitive.  It  shows  its  substantive 
nature  in  that  it  is  used  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence.  It 
shows  its  verbal  nature  in  that  it  expresses  action  and 
is  modified  by  an  adverb,  hard. 

An  infinitive  is  a  verbal  noun. 

2.  Answer  these  questions  about  each  infinitive  printed 
in  italics  in  the  following  sentences:  What  words  are 
used  with  the  infinitive  either  to  modify  it  or  to  complete 
it?  What  function  (use)  has  the  infinitive  in  the  sentence? 

1.  To  face  dangers  takes  courage. 

2.  To  run  away  from  trouble  is  the  act  of  a  coward. 

3.  The  troops  tried  to  storm  the  castle. 

4.  They  began  to  climb  the  walls  rapidly. 

An  infinitive  is  most  frequently  used  as  a  noun.  It 
may  also  be  used  in  the  ways  shown  here: 

As  an  adjective:  Cookies  to  eat  were  left  for  us  on  the 
table. 

As  an  adverb  (answering  the  question  Why?):  To  finish 
our  work  before  noon,  we  worked  hard. 

3.  Give  the  use  of  each  infinitive: 

1.  I  strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  scenery. 

2.  Boats  to  let  lay  on  the  shore. 

3.  The  boys  tried  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  stream. 

4.  The  woman  hurried  to  reach  home. 

5.  To  solve  a  problem  sometimes  takes  close  thinking. 

6.  To  keep  at  work  on  a  hot  day  is  often  hard. 

7.  A  tool  to  use  for  carving  lay  on  the  table. 

8.  Before  daylight  the  men  began  to  climb  the  high 
mountain. 

9.  To  avoid  the  dangerous  glacier  was  impossible. 

10.  Pickaxes  were  used  to  cut  steps  in  the  ice. 
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V.  Compound  Elements 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  contains  a  duplicated 
part,  or  compound  element: 

A  compound  subject:  Wheat  and  rye  are  raised  on 
the  plains. 

A  compound  predicate:  The  carpenter  tore  down  the 
old  fence  and  built  a  new  one. 

A  compound  object:  In  the  shallow  lake  the  fisher¬ 
man  caught  bass  and  pickerel. 

1.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences  find  the  compound 
element : 

1.  We  approached  the  house  and  paused  to  look  at  it. 

2.  Near  the  door  grew  a  lilac  bush  and  a  maple  tree. 

3.  We  plant  pansies  and  nasturtiums  each  year. 

4.  The  horse  threw  up  his  head  and  tossed  his  mane. 

5.  His  mane  and  tail  were  glossy  and  smooth. 

6.  Fanny  gave  him  an  apple  and  a  lump  of  sugar. 

7.  Daisies  and  buttercups  star  the  meadows. 

8.  I  shall  close  the  door  and  take  a  nap. 

9.  Tom  and  Maggie  were  different  in  character. 

10.  The  deer  ran  over  hill  and  dale. 

11.  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  hunters  and  dogs. 

12.  Both  the  old  and  new  members  of  the  team  went 
to  the  ballgrounds  daily  and  practiced. 

Each  sentence  that  you  have  been  studying  in  the 
last  few  pages  has  been  a  simple  sentence;  that  is,  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  expresses  a  single  thought.  Such  a  sentence 
may  contain  compound  elements  provided  that  these 
elements  are  used  in  one  assertion  or  question. 

2.  By  naming  the  subject  and  predicate  of  each  sen¬ 
tence,  show  that  the  following  are  all  simple  sentences: 

1.  The  weather  is  warm. 

2.  When  does  Indian  summer  come? 

3.  The  members  of  the  family  gathered  around  the 
table  for  a  Thanksgiving  feast. 
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4.  The  trees  and  bushes  had  lost  their  leaves. 

5.  The  boys  and  some  friends  built  a  camp  fire  and 
cooked  their  supper. 

6.  A  house  to  let  stood  near  the  river. 

7.  Down  the  street  ran  a  child  crying. 

8.  The  men,  blackened  by  soot,  had  been  at  work 
on  an  engine. 

VI.  Three  Sentence  Forms 

A  thought  may  be  expressed  in  three  ways:  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  a  fact  or  a  command,  as  a  question,  or  as  an 
exclamation. 

A  sentence  used  to  state  a  fact  or  give  a  command 
is  called  a  declarative  sentence. 

Examples:  Someone  has  been  injured.  Call  the  doctor. 

A  sentence  used  to  ask  a  question  is  called  an  inter¬ 
rogative  sentence. 

Example:  How  fast  can  an  airplane  travel? 

A  sentence  used  to  show  surprise  or  other  strong  emo¬ 
tion  is  called  an  exclamatory  sentence. 

Example:  Oh,  how  strange  he  felt! 

Note.  An  exclamatory  sentence  is  always  either  a  declarative  or  an 
interrogative  sentence  used  as  an  exclamation. 

Find  in  a  letter  such  as  the  one  given  on  pages  17-18 
examples  of  the  three  kinds  of  sentences. 

3.  Review  and  Summary.  The  Clause 

There  are  two  facts  to  remember  about  a  clause:  (1)  it 
is  a  group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  a  predi¬ 
cate;  (2)  it  is  always  part  of  a  sentence  in  which  there 
is  at  least  one  other  clause. 

Example:  The  sentence,  The  grass  was  green  in  the 
meadow  which  bordered  a  brook ,  is  composed  of  two  clauses. 
The  first  clause,  the  grass  was  green  in  the  meadow ,  makes 
complete  sense  by  itself  and  could  be  used  as  a  simple 
sentence.  The  grass  is  the  subject ;  was  green  in  the  meadow 
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is  the  predicate.  The  second  clause,  which  bordered  a 
brook ,  is  a  modifying  clause.  The  word  which  is  the 
subject;  bordered  a  brook  is  the  predicate.  This  clause 
does  not  make  sense  by  itself. 

A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  that  forms  a  part  of  a 
sentence  and  that  in  itself  contains  a  subject  and  a  predi¬ 
cate. 

A  clause  may  be  classified  as  principal  or  subordinate. 

A  principal  clause  contains  the  main  thought  in  a 
sentence:  The  bridge  crossed  the  stream  where  the  river 
was  narrow. 

A  subordinate  clause  is  a  clause  used  as  an  adjective, 
an  adverb,  or  a  noun. 

A  subordinate  clause  used  as  an  adjective:  We  noticed 
the  tall  trees  which  grew  by  the  roadside. 

A  subordinate  clause  used  as  an  adverb:  The  children 
played  where  the  water  was  shallow. 

A  subordinate  clause  used  as  a  noun:  We  asked  what 
we  could  do. 

An  adjective  clause  which  merely  gives  an  additional 
fact  not  essential  to  the  main  thought  of  a  sentence  is 
called  a  descriptive  clause. 

The  Arctic  Ocean,  which  is  near  the  North  Pole ,  is  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  ice. 

An  adjective  clause  used  to  point  out  or  limit  is  called 
a  determinate  clause. 

The  river  that  flowed  through  the  valley  was  narrow. 

A  subordinate  clause  may  be  placed  in  a  sentence  after 
the  principal  clause,  before  the  principal  clause,  or  within 
it: 

The  traffic  officer  came  on  duty  when  the  road  was 
crowded. 

After  the  Work  was  done ,  the  men  went  home. 

Houses,  which  were  built  of  brick ,  lined  the  street. 
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Testing  the  Completeness  of  a  Clause 

Each  clause  in  a  long  sentence  should  have  a  subject 
and  a  predicate: 

Not  complete:  When  they  reached  the  shore,  the  older 
boys  waited  patiently  for  the  boat;  but  the  younger  boys 

Complete:  When  they  reached  the  shore,  the  older 
boys  waited  patiently  for  the  boat;  but  the  younger  boys 
were  restless. 

Note.  In  a  sentence  giving  a  command  the  subject  is  understood. 
The  sentence,  Turn  at  the  next  corner  and  then  walk  four  blocks ,  is  composed 
of  two  clauses.  The  subject  of  each  of  them  is  the  word  you  understood. 

As  you  read  this  exercise,  test  each  clause  to  make 
sure  that  it  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate;  then  tell  which 
groups  of  words  form  complete  sentences: 

1.  The  sun  was  hot  and  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring 

2.  A  mist  rose  from  the  river  and  the  sky  which  looked 
hazy 

3.  In  the  country  we  saw  an  old  man  who  was  blind 

4.  At  the  picnic  the  boys  who  played  ball  and  the 
girls  who  played  games 

5.  When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  lost 
boys  built  a  beacon  fire;  and  then  some  of  them  because 
they  were  tired 

6.  On  the  lonely  island  stood  a  lighthouse  which  warned 
the  ships  that  passed  of  danger 

7.  The  travelers  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain; 
then  the  men  after  resting  for  a  night 

8.  The  man’s  son  kept  the  fire  burning  for  many  days 
and  nights  but  at  last  he  grew  so  tired 

9.  A  plague  broke  out  among  the  sailors,  and  the  vic¬ 
tims  suffered  from  a  raging  thirst 

10.  Every  one  before  the  day  was  over  and  night  had 
fallen 

11.  The  hurricane  which  came  from  the  West  Indies 
did  much  damage 

12.  Where  the  sea  was  calm  and  the  climate  was  mild 
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13.  In  the  jungle  on  the  mainland  lived  many  tropical 
birds  which  had  gorgeous  plumage,  but  the  animals  which 
had  their  haunts  there 

14.  The  clouds  which  partly  concealed  the  mountains 
caught  the  glow  from  the  setting  sun 

15.  Never  had  the  men  been  in  such  danger,  for  near 
them  were  wild  and  savage  beasts  and  unfriendly  natives 

4.  Review  and  Summary.  Three  Kinds  of  Sentences 

Sentences  are  classified  according  to  structure  as  simple, 
complex,  or  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  but  one 
subject  and  one  predicate,  either  or  both  of  which  may 
be  compound. 

Examples:  The  sun  beat  upon  the  fields.  Crows 
and  jays  are  related.  The  dog  barked  and  ran  away. 
What  a  strong  wind  is  blowing!  How  far  away  is  the 
nearest  star?  Be  on  your  guard. 

A  complex  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  one 
principal  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

Examples:  Trees  grow  luxuriantly  where  the  soil  is 
deep.  Because  the  winters  are  mild,  a  farmer  who  owns 
land  in  the  south  is  able  to  raise  a  succession  of  crops. 

A  compound  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  two 
or  more  principal,  or  independent,  clauses. 

Examples:  The  way  was  long,  and  the  wind  was  cold. 
If  you  are  all  of  the  same  mind,  your  enemies  can  do 
you  no  harm;  but,  if  you  quarrel,  they  will  easily  get 
the  better  of  you. 

1.  In  the  following  exercises,  identify  each  sentence 
as  simple,  complex,  or  compound  and  explain  the  punc¬ 
tuation  : 

1.  The  old  stagecoach  came  rumbling  along  the  dusty 
road  that  runs  from  Maplewood  to  Riverboro. 
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2.  The  day  was  warm,  and  progress  was  slow. 

3.  The  one  passenger  on  the  coach  was  a  small,  dark¬ 
haired  person  in  a  glossy  buff  calico  dress. 

4.  The  child  might  have  been  ten  or  eleven  years  old, 
perhaps;  but,  whatever  the  number  of  her  summers, 
she  had  the  air  of  being  small  for  her  age. 

5.  Whenever  the  wheels  jolted  suddenly  over  a  stone, 
the  little  girl,  who  held  herself  stiffly,  bounded  involun¬ 
tarily  into  the  air. 

6.  After  each  jolt  she  pushed  back  her  little  straw 
hat,  picked  up  her  small  pink  sunshade,  and  settled  her¬ 
self  more  firmly. 

2.  Classify  these  sentences: 

1.  The  sentry,  who  had  been  captured,  was  forced 
to  obey  orders. 

2.  Against  his  will  he  advised  his  friends  to  surrender. 

3.  The  garrison,  however,  spurned  the  advice,  and  the 
brave  men  instantly  commenced  firing  into  the  darkness. 

4.  Although  their  shots  did  little  damage,  they  served 
to  arouse  the  city  and  prepare  other  forces  for  the  attack. 

5.  With  wild  yells  and  shouts  the  battle  was  on. 

6.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Dons  fought  most 
valiantly,  the  fort  fell  to  the  buccaneers. 

7.  Morgan  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  he  ruthlessly 
put  every  living  occupant  to  death. 

5.  Review  and  Summary.  The  Noun 

I.  Classification  and  Forms 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing.  Ex¬ 
amples:  man,  country,  ocean,  Illinois. 

Nouns  are  classified  as  common  and  proper. 

A  common  noun  is  a  name  that  may  be  applied  to 
any  one  of  a  class.  Examples:  man,  country,  state,  book. 

A  proper  noun  is  a  name  used  for  a  particular  person, 
place,  or  thing.  Examples:  Paul,  Canada,  Illinois, 
Bible. 
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A  proper  noun  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

Nouns  are  also  classified  as  concrete  or  abstract. 

A  concrete  noun  is  one  which  names  a  definite,  material 
thing.  Examples:  desk,  boat,  picture,  road. 

An  abstract  noun  is  one  which  names  a  quality,  action, 
or  immaterial  thing.  Examples :  beauty,  honor,  speed,  truth. 

A  noun  is  singular  in  number  when  it  means  only 
one.  Examples:  girl,  hill,  valley. 

A  noun  is  plural  in  number  when  it  means  more  than 
one.  Examples:  girls,  hills,  valleys. 

A  collective  noun  is  a  noun  which  in  its  singular  form 
may  mean  more  than  one.  Examples:  herd,  crowd, 
audience. 

Note.  When  the  group  named  by  a  collective  noun  is  thought  of 
as  a  whole,  the  noun  is  considered  singular  in  number  and  is  followed 
by  a  singular  verb.  Example:  A  herd  of  cows  is  grazing  in  the  meadow. 
Occasionally  when  the  individuals  rather  than  the  entire  group  are  thought 
of,  a  collective  noun  is  considered  plural  and  is  followed  by  a  plural 
verb.  Example:  The  jury  (the  men  on  the  jury)  were  hungry  and  tired. 

A  compound  noun  is  a  noun  composed  of  two  or  more 
nouns  combined  as  one  name.  The  combination  is 
made  either  with  a  hyphen,  or  without.  Examples:  self- 
control,  vice-president,  clapboard,  highway,  bookcase. 

Some  nouns  change  their  form  to  indicate  whether 
that  which  is  named  is  masculine  or  feminine.  Ex¬ 
amples:  man,  woman;  buck,  doe;  lion,  lioness. 

When  a  noun  expresses  ownership,  possession,  or  a 
similar  relationship,  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  in  the 
possessive,  or  genitive,  case. 

II.  Plurals 

Nouns  that  form  their  plurals  by  the  addition  of  s  or 
es  are  said  to  have  regular  plurals. 

Regular  plurals:  key,  keys;  match,  matches;  echo, 
echoes. 
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Nouns  that  form  their  plurals  in  other  ways  than 
by  the  addition  of  5  or  es  are  said  to  have  irregular  plurals. 
Examples:  leaf,  leaves;  story,  stories;  goose,  geese. 

Certain  nouns  that  we  use  frequently  were  derived 
from  Anglo-Saxon  and  for  that  reason  have  plurals  that 
end  in  en : 

man  woman  child  ox 

men  women  children  oxen 

Other  nouns  because  they  were  derived  from  Latin 
form  their  plurals  by  a  change  in  the  last  syllable: 

cactus  index  crisis  fungus 

cacti  indices  crises  fungi 

Musical  terms  ending  in  o  form  their  plurals  by  the 
addition  of  s  only: 

piano  solo  piccolo  trio 

pianos  solos  piccolos  trios 

This  is  true  also  of  words  ending  in  an  o  preceded  by 
a  vowel: 

cameo  folio  radio  rodeo 

cameos  folios  radios  rodeos 

Letters  and  figures  form  their  plurals  by  adding  ’ s : 

Your  a' s  look  like  o' s. 

Make  your  p’s  carefully. 

Compound  nouns  form  their  plural  by  adding  .?  to 
the  distinguishing  word  in  the  compound: 
father-in-law  fathers-in-law 

horseshoe  horseshoes 

major  general  major  generals 

In  cases  where  both  parts  of  a  compound  word  are 
equally  descriptive,  both  are  made  plural.  In  a  compound 
word  ending  in  ful,  s  is  added  to  the  last  syllable : 

manservant  menservants 

cupful  cupfuls 
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Proper  nouns  preceded  by  a  title  form  their  plural 
in  two  ways:  either  the  title  or  the  surname  may  be 
made  plural: 

The  Misses  Jones  or  The  Miss  Joneses 

Messrs.  Jones  or  The  Mr.  Joneses 


Study  the  plurals  given 

here  until  you 

are  sure  that 

you  know 

all  of  them: 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Adams 

Adamses 

man 

men 

ally 

allies 

man-of-war 

men-of-war 

alumnus 

alumni 

Mary 

the  Marys 

beau 

beaux 

Miss  Walsh 

Misses  Walsh 

bouquet 

bouquets 

or 

calf 

calves 

Miss  Walshes 

company 

companies 

mosquito 

mosquitoes 

crisis 

crises 

mouse 

mice 

cupful 

cupfuls 

newsboy 

newsboys 

cherub 

cherubs  or 

oasis 

oases 

cherubim 

reef 

reefs 

child 

children 

safe 

safes 

church 

churches 

shelf 

shelves 

deer 

deer 

solo 

solos 

8 

8’s 

story 

stories 

fish 

fish  or  fishes 

tableau 

tableaux 

fly 

flies 

tooth 

teeth 

fox 

foxes 

trousers 

trousers 

Frenchman 

Frenchmen 

trout 

trout 

German 

Germans 

volcano 

volcanos  or 

grief 

griefs 

volcanoes 

handkerchief 

handkerchiefs 

wage 

wages 

hero 

heroes 

watch 

watches 

journey 

journeys 

wharf 

wharves 

lieutenant-colonel  lieutenant-colonels 

woman 

women 

lily 

lilies 

III.  Nouns  Showing  Possession 

A  noun  changes  its  form  to  show  ownership,  possession, 
or  other  similar  relation. 

A  boy’s  cap,  a  girl’s  task,  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
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The  possessive  singular  of  most  nouns  is  formed  by 
the  addition  of  an  apostrophe  and  an  s. 

An  officer’s  uniform,  a  child’s  toy. 

Note.  When  a  singular  word  like  Moses  ends  in  s,  ownership  may  be 
indicated  by  the  addition  of  an  apostrophe  only.  Moses’  work. 

The  possessive  plural  of  a  noun  ending  in  5  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  an  apostrophe  only. 

The  girls’  cloakroom,  officers’  quarters,  babies’  toys. 

The  possessive  plural  of  a  noun  ending  in  some  other 
letter  than  s  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  apostrophe 
and  an  s. 

Men’s  clothing,  women’s  clubs. 

With  words  showing  joint  ownership  the  apostrophe 
and  the  s  are  placed  after  the  final  word;  with  those 
showing  separate  ownership  after  the  name  of  each  owner. 

Henry  and  John’s  bicycle.  Smith  and  Patterson’s 
grocery.  Tom’s  and  Joe’s  bicycles  are  both  new. 

With  compound  words  the  sign  of  possession  is  usually 
placed  after  the  last  word  in  the  combination. 

My  sister-in-law’s  house.  Anyone  else’s  work. 

Except  in  such  phrases  as  a  morning's  task ,  a  cent's 
worth ,  two  weeks'  visit ,  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  are 
not  used  as  possessive  nouns.  It  is  correct  to  say  the 
title  of  a  hook  (not  the  hook's  title). 

IV.  Common  Uses  of  Nouns 

1.  Find  in  the  following  sentences  each  noun  that  is 
used  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  words  preceding  the 
group  of  sentences: 

As  the  subject  of  the  verb:  The  farms  in  the  Middle 
West  are  fertile.  Lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States. 
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As  the  object  of  the  verb:  Lewis  and  Clarke  explored 
the  West.  They  followed  a  trail  to  the  Pacific. 

As  an  indirect  object:  The  man  gave  the  boy  a  small 
sum  of  money. 

As  the  object  of  a  preposition:  From  the  distance  came 
the  sound  of  laughter. 

As  a  predicate  noun:  Napoleon  was  a  great  general. 
The  prince  was  a  handsome,  courageous  lad. 

As  a  predicate  objective  or  accusative  adjunct:  The  club 
elected  Henry  president.  They  made  Ellen  secretary. 

As  a  possessive  modifier:  The  musician’s  violin  was 
new.  On  the  boys’  playground  a  football  game  was 
in  progress. 

As  an  appositive:  Charlemagne,  the  emperor,  gave 
Roland  many  honorable  duties.  At  last  Roland  and 
Oliver,  the  two  boyhood  companions,  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  once  more. 

As  an  independent  word  of  direct  address:  “My  friend, 
can  it  be  you?”  said  Roland.  “Cease  fighting,  men; 
we  will  retire.” 

As  an  adverb:  After  the  battle  the  friends  went  home. 

Note.  A  noun  may  also  be  used  (1)  as  a  retained  object  with  the  passive 
voice:  Henry  was  made  president ;  (2)  as  an  exclamation:  Great  Scott! 
(3)  as  an  independent  word  with  a  participle:  The  children  having  gone 
to  sleep,  their  mother  resumed  her  sewing.  This  last  form  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  nominative  absolute. 

A  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb  names  that  of 
which  something  is  said. 

An  object  of  a  verb  names  that  which  receives  the 
action  of  the  verb. 

An  indirect  object  of  a  verb  names  that  to  whom  or 
for  whom  an  action  is  done. 

An  object  of  a  preposition  is  a  word  governed  by  a 
preposition. 

An  appositive  is  a  word  used  to  explain  another  word 
referring  to  the  same  person  or  thing. 
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A  predicate  noun  completes  the  meaning  of  a  verb 
and  refers  to  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject. 

A  predicate  objective  completes  the  meaning  of  a 
verb  and  refers  to  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  object 
of  the  verb. 

Note.  A  predicate  noun  and  a  predicate  objective  may  be  thought 
of  as  forms  of  the  appositive. 

A  noun  of  direct  address  is  an  independent  noun  nam¬ 
ing  the  person  or  persons  spoken  to. 

A  possessive  noun  is  a  noun  showing  ownership,  pos¬ 
session,  or  a  similar  relation. 

2.  Which  use  mentioned  above  should  you  say  was 
the  most  common? 

3.  With  the  help  of  the  following  selection,  make  an 
investigation  of  the  number  of  times  each  use  is  repeated 
in  the  paragraph: 

The  fleet  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  met  the  Spanish  boats 
near  Flores,  a  westerly  island  in  the  Azores.  The  Revenge 
was  an  English  ship  and  second  in  command.  Ninety 
sailors  on  this  boat  were  ill  as  were  many  men  on  the 
other  vessels,  too.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  captain 
of  the  Revenge.  The  sailors’  illness  made  the  captain’s 
task  a  difficult  one.  At  last  he  called  his  crew  together. 
“Men,”  said  he,  “we  must  do  our  best.  Remember 
England.”  The  battle  raged  and  groups  of  men  fell 
constantly.  Sir  Richard,  the  brave  commander,  was 
seriously  wounded  and  died  in  two  days.  His  name 
is  honored  by  all  who  appreciate  courage  and  loyalty. 

4.  Check  your  report  to  see  if  it  agrees  with  that  of 
other  members  of  your  class. 

6.  Testing  the  Correctness  of  a  Noun 

1.  Explain  the  capitalization  of  each  noun: 

1.  In  the  Civil  War  the  South  won  the  first  battle. 

2.  Lincoln  was  the  first  president  in  the  new  Republi¬ 
can  party. 
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3.  Have  you  read  Sandburg’s  The  Prairie  Years ? 

4.  Next  Tuesday  will  be  the  first  day  of  winter. 

5.  The  new  Baptist  minister  was  born  ten  miles  south 
of  Detroit. 

6.  Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive! 

7.  I  go  to  the  Washington  High  School,  but  my  sister 
is  still  in  grammar  school. 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  each  noun 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Potatoes  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  valleys. 

2.  In  the  window  were  articles  ranging  from  toy  pianos 
and  electric  batteries  to  penknives  and  matches. 

3.  Near  the  stream  there  were  otter,  for  many  fish 
could  be  found  in  the  pools. 

4.  Your  7’s  look  like  9’s. 

5.  These  scissors  are  dull. 

6.  The  sheep  have  escaped  from  the  field. 

7.  On  the  oases  grew  enormous  cacti. 

8.  The  women  were  making  garlands. 

9.  Did  you  put  in  two  cupfuls  of  sugar? 

10.  The  Misses  Smith  accepted  the  invitation. 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  the  apostrophe: 

1.  Dick  Dale,  the  actress’s  brother,  is  in  her  cast. 

2.  I  have  someone  else’s  umbrella. 

3.  Lois’s  aunt  is  an  Italian  countess. 

4.  Ladies’  hats  and  children’s  shoes  are  on  sale  at 
Jordan  Marsh’s. 

5.  Wright  and  Ditson’s  rackets  are  good. 

4.  Give  the  use  of  each  noun: 

1.  Oliver  La  Farge  is  the  author  of  several  novels 
about  Indians. 

2.  Can  a  youth  who  refuses  to  give  obedience  to  his 
parents  expect  to  become  a  good  and  wise  man? 

3.  I  talked  with  Miss  Le  Gallienne,  the  great  actress. 
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4.  Who  will  be  elected  president? 

5.  Boatmen  on  the  Rhine  still  hear  the  Lorelei’s  song. 

6.  Sing  a  song  of  sixpence. 

7.  In  the  spring  the  brook  became  a  wide  river. 

8.  Her  father  sent  Jane  a  watch  for  her  birthday. 

9.  The  team  made  Jack  Smith  their  leader. 

10.  “Help  me  up  these  steps,  my  lad,”  requested  the 
old  man. 

5.  Classify  each  noun  as  common  or  proper,  give 
its  number,  and  tell  its  use: 

1.  The  Rhine  River,  with  its  picturesque  ruins  of 
feudal  castles  and  winding  wooded  banks,  is  beloved 
by  the  Germans. 

2.  Herds  of  mountain  sheep  graze  on  the  barren  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

3.  The  Senate  will  be  in  session  this  fall. 

4.  This  rare  oriental  rug  was  found  in  Persia  by  Nathan 
Church,  the  great  collector. 

5.  The  Camera  Club  has  elected  Bill  Stone  president. 

6.  The  birds  in  the  air  and  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
proclaimed  the  arrival  of  spring. 

7.  The  alumni  paraded  in  fine  array,  with  brilliant 
handkerchiefs  tied  around  their  necks  and  banners  waving 
in  the  air. 

8.  The  calves  sported  in  the  pasture  like  young  puppies 
chasing  butterflies. 

9.  The  trout  is  a  fresh-water  fish. 

10.  Each  of  the  tableaux  pictured  a  famous  painting. 

7.  Review  and  Summary.  The  Verb 

A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  assert  action  or  being. 

Children  play.  Rob  is  happy. 

Verbs  according  to  their  use  are  either  transitive  or 
intransitive. 
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A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb  expressing  action  that  takes 
effect  on  an  object.  All  other  verbs  are  intransitive. 

Transitive.  Joe  hit  the  ball. 

Intransitive.  The  bird  flew. 

A  transitive  verb  is  in  the  active  voice  when  its  sub¬ 
ject  names  the  doer  of  the  action. 

Ruth  broke  a  cup. 

A  transitive  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice  when  its  sub¬ 
ject  names  the  receiver  of  the  action. 

A  cup  was  broken  by  Ruth. 

A  linking  verb  is  an  intransitive  verb  used  to  join  its 
subject  to  a  predicate  noun,  a  predicate  pronoun,  or  a 
predicate  adjective. 

Claude  is  champion.  It  was  he.  The  aviator  became 
famous. 

Verbs  change  their  form  to  show  person,  number, 
tense,  and  mood. 

A  verb  is  in  the  first  person  when  its  subject  names 
the  person  speaking;  it  is  in  the  second  person  when  its 
subject  names  the  person  spoken  to;  and  it  is  in  the 
third  person  when  its  subject  names  the  person  spoken  of. 

First  person:  I  am. 

Second  person:  You  are. 

Third  person:  He  is. 

A  verb  is  singular  in  number  when  its  subject  is  singu¬ 
lar.  It  is  plural  in  number  when  its  subject  is  plural. 

Singular:  The  canoe  was  green. 

Plural:  The  canoes  were  green. 

Tense  is  the  time  denoted  by  a  verb. 

A  verb  is  in  the  present  tense  when  it  denotes  present 
time. 

I  am  going  to  Seattle.  The  dessert  is  delicious. 
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A  verb  is  in  the  past  tense  when  it  denotes  past  time. 

I  went  to  Seattle.  The  dessert  was  delicious. 

A  verb  is  in  the  future  tense  when  it  denotes  future 
time. 

I  shall  go  to  Seattle.  The  dessert  will  be  delicious. 

A  perfect  tense  indicates  the  completion  of  an  action. 
The  present  perfect  tense  is  indicated  by  the  auxiliary 
has  or  have ;  the  past  perfect,  by  the  auxiliary  had ;  and 
the  future  perfect,  by  the  auxiliaries  will  have  or  shall 
have. 

Present  perfect  tense:  I  have  gone  to  Seattle. 

Past  perfect  tense:  I  had  gone  to  Seattle. 

Future  perfect  tense:  I  shall  have  gone  to  Seattle. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  (1)  the  form  used 
for  the  present  tense,  (2)  the  form  used  for  the  past  tense, 
and  (3)  the  past  participle. 

A  regular  verb  is  a  verb  which  forms  the  past  tense 
and  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  present  form. 
All  other  verbs  are  irregular. 

Regular:  walk  walked  walked 

Irregular:  go  went  gone 

An  auxiliary  verb  is  a  word  used  with  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  a  verb  in  forming  a  verb  phrase. 

The  tide  is  rising.  The  water  has  risen.  The  work 
could  have  been  done  better. 

The  mood  of  a  verb  shows  the  manner  in  which  an 
assertion  is  made.  There  are  three  moods. 

The  indicative  mood  is  used  to  state  a  fact  or  ask  a 
question.  Most  verbs  we  use  are  in  this  mood. 

The  sun  rises  in  the  east.  Who  is  he?  He  has  done 
all  he  had  planned  to  do. 
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The  imperative  mood  is  used  to  give  a  command. 
It  is  used  only  in  the  present. 

Please  close  the  window.  Stand  straight. 

The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  (1)  to  express  a  sup¬ 
position  contrary  to  fact,  or  one  the  truth  of  which  is 
doubtful;  (2)  to  express  an  earnest  prayer. 

If  I  were  you  I  should  go.  (Of  course  I  am  not  you.) 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

8.  The  Conjugation  of  Verbs 

Notice  that  the  following  conjugation  presents  in 
order  the  different  forms  of  the  verb  to  be.  Look  it 
through  to  make  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
forms  and  their  use: 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  TO  BE 
Principal  Parts 


present  tense 

PAST  TENSE 

PAST  PARTICIPLE 

Am 

Was 

Been 

Indicative  Mood 

PRESENT  TENSE 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person: 

I  am 

We  are 

Second  person: 

You  are 

You  are 

Third  person: 

He  is 

They  are 

PAST  TENSE 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person: 

I  was 

We  were 

Second  person: 

You  were 

You  were 

Third  person: 

He  was 

They  were 

FUTURE  TENSE 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person: 

I  shall  be 

We  shall  be 

Second  person: 

You  will  be 

You  will  be 

Third  person: 

He  will  be 

They  will  be 
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PRESENT  PERFECT  TENSE 
Singular 

First  person:  I  have  been 
Second  person:  You  have  been 
Third  person:  He  has  been 


Plural 

We  have  been 
You  have  been 
They  have  been 


PAST  PERFECT  TENSE 
Singular 

First  person:  I  had  been 
Second  person:  You  had  been 
Third  person:  He  had  been 


Plural 

We  had  been 
You  had  been 
They  had  been 


FUTURE  PERFECT  TENSE 
Singular 

First  person:  I  shall  have  been 
Second  person:  You  will  have  been  1 
Third  person:  He  will  have  been 


Plural 

We  shall  have  been 
You  will  have  been 
They  will  have  been 


Subjunctive  Mood 

(These  forms  are  usually  preceded  by  if,  though,  or  lest.) 
PRESENT  TENSE2 


Singular  Plural 

First  person:  I  be  We  be 

Second  person:  You  be  You  be 

Third  person:  He  be  They  be 

PAST  TENSE 

Singular  Plural 

First  person:  I  were  We  were 

Second  person:  You  were  You  were 

Third  person:  He  were  They  were 


1  The  old  forms  of  the  second  person  singular  with  thou  are  found  chiefly  in 
poetry  and  in  solemn  language.  They  are 

Present:  Thou  art  Present  Perfect:  Thou  hast  been 

Past:  Thou  wast  or  wert  Past  Perfect:  Thou  hadst  been 

Future:  Thou  wilt  (or  shalt)  be  Future  Perfect:  Thou  wilt  (or  shalt)  have 

been 

2  The  present  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  seldom  used. 
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Imperative  Mood 

PRESENT  TENSE 

Second  person:  Be  (you  or  thou)  Be  (you  or  ye) 

INFINITIVES 

Present  Perfect 
To  have  been 

PARTICIPLES 

Present  Past  Present  Perfect 

Being  Been  Having  been 


Present 
To  be 


Progressive  and  Other  Forms 

The  progressive  form  of  a  verb  shows  an  action  in 
progress.  In  this  form  the  present  participle  is  used 
with  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  to  be. 

In  the  following  synopsis  the  forms  are  given  for  the 
first  person  singular  only,  since  the  forms  are  regular 
and  consistent  throughout.  The  progressive  forms  are 
rarely  used  in  the  future,  present  perfect,  past  perfect, 
and  future  perfect  tenses. 


PRESENT 
I  am  writing 


Progressive  Form 
past 

I  was  writing 


FUTURE 
I  shall  be  writing 


PRESENT  PERFECT  PAST  PERFECT  FUTURE  PERFECT 

I  have  been  writing  I  had  been  writing  I  shall  have  been  writing 


Verbs  also  have  a  special  form  (1)  for  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  (2)  for  expressing  negation,  and  (3)  for  giving 
emphasis.  In  all  of  these  forms  the  auxiliary  do  is  used. 
Interrogative  form:  Do  you  intend  to  go  away?  Nega¬ 
tive  form:  I  do  not  intend  to  go.  Emphatic  form:  You 
think  that  I  did  not  believe  your  story;  I  did  believe  it. 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  TO  KNOW  (IN 
THE  ACTIVE  VOICE,  INDICATIVE  MOOD) 


PRESENT  TENSE 
Know 


Principal  Parts 

PAST  TENSE 
Knew 


PAST  PARTICIPLE 
Known 


Indicative  Mood 

PRESENT  TENSE 
Singular 

First  person:  I  know 
Second  person:  You  know 
Third  person:  He  knows 


Plural 
We  know 
You  know 
They  know 


PAST  TENSE 

Singular 

First  person:  I  knew 
Second  person:  You  knew 
Third  person:  He  knew 


Plural 
We  knew 
You  knew 
They  knew 


FUTURE  TENSE 
Singular 

First  person:  I  shall  know 
Second  person:  You  will  know 
Third  person:  He  will  know 


Plural 

We  shall  know 
You  will  know 
They  will  know 


PRESENT  PERFECT  TENSE 


Singular 

First  person:  I  have  known 
Second  person:  You  have  known 
Third  person:  He  has  known 


Plural 

We  have  known 
You  have  known 
They  have  known 


PAST  PERFECT  TENSE 
Singular 

First  person:  I  had  known 
Second  person:  You  had  known 
Third  person:  He  had  known 


Plural 

We  had  known 
You  had  known 
They  had  known 
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FUTURE  PERFECT  TENSE 


Singular 

First  person:  I  shall  have  known 
Second  person:  You  will  have  known 
Third  person:  He  will  have  known 


Plural 

We  shall  have  known 
You  will  have  known 
They  will  have  known 


INFINITIVES 

PRESENT  PAST  PERFECT 

To  know,  to  be  knowing  To  have  known,  to  have  been  knowing 


PRESENT 

knowing 


PARTICIPLES 

PAST 

known 


PRESENT  PERFECT 
Having  known 
Having  been  knowing 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  TO  KNOW  (IN 
THE  PASSIVE  VOICE) 


Indicative  Mood 


PRESENT  TENSE 


Singular 

First  person:  I  am  known 
Second  person:  You  are  known 
Third  person:  He  is  known 


Plural 

We  are  known 
You  are  known 
They  are  known 


PAST  TENSE 

Singular 

First  person:  I  was  known 
Second  person:  You  were  known 
Third  person:  He  was  known 


Plural 

We  were  known 
You  were  known 
They  were  known 


FUTURE  TENSE 


Singular 

First  person:  I  shall  be  known 
Second  person:  You  will  be  known 
Third  person:  He  will  be  known 


Plural 

We  shall  be  known 
You  will  be  known 
They  will  be  known 
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PRESENT  PERFECT  TENSE 


Singular 

First  person:  I  have  been  known 
Second  person:  You  have  been  known 
Third  person :  He  has  been  known 


Plural 

We  have  been  known 
You  have  been  known 
They  have  been  known 


PAST  PERFECT  TENSE 


Singular 

First  person:  I  had  been  known 
Second  person:  You  had  been  known 
Third  person:  He  had  been  known 


Plural 

We  had  been  known 
You  had  been  known 
They  had  been  known 


FUTURE  PERFECT  TENSE 


Singular 

First  person:  I  shall  have  been  known 
Second  person:  You  will  have  been  known 
Third  person:  He  will  have  been  known 


Plural 

We  shall  have  been  known 
You  will  have  been  knowrn 
They  will  have  been  known 


Subjunctive  Mood 

(These  forms  are  usually  preceded  by  if,  though,  or  lest.) 

PRESENT  TENSE 
Singular 

First  person:  I  be  known 
Second  person:  You  be  known 
Third  person:  He  be  known 

PAST  TENSE 
Singular 

First  person:  I  were  known 
Second  person:  You  were  known 
Third  person:  He  were  known 

Imperative  Mood 

Singular  Plural 

Second  person:  Be  (you  or  thou)  known  Be  (you  or  ye)  known 


Plural 

We  were  known 
You  were  known 
They  were  known 


Plural 

We  be  known 
You  be  known 
They  be  known 


PRESENT 
To  be  known 


INFINITIVES 


PAST 

To  have  been  known 
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PARTICIPLES 

PRESENT  PAST  PRESENT  PERFECT 

Being  known  Known  Having  been  known 

9.  Testing  the  Correctness  of  a  Verb 

1.  Tell  for  each  verb  in  the  following  sentences  whether 
it  is  regular  or  irregular,  and  give  its  principal  parts: 

1.  These  tools  have  lain  in  the  shed  all  winter. 

2.  Ned  has  worked  hard  all  day. 

3.  We  all  went  to  bed  early. 

4.  Bring  in  the  milk;  it  will  freeze  if  it  is  left  outdoors. 

5.  First  drink  your  milk  and  then  run  out  and  play. 

6.  Charles  drew  a  map  on  the  board. 

7.  The  coin  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 

8.  Mary  laughed  when  I  spoke  to  her. 

2.  Identify  each  verb  in  the  sentences  above  as  transi¬ 
tive  or  intransitive,  complete  or  incomplete.  If  a  verb 
is  incomplete,  tell  what  completes  it. 

3.  Explain  why  in  each  sentence  given  here  a  singular 
verb  is  required: 

1.  Mrs.  Bruce  with  her  two  daughters  is  coming  to 
call. 

2.  Deep  in  the  woods  there  is  a  herd  of  deer. 

3.  Neither  Caleb  nor  Evans  knows  the  way. 

4.  This  box  of  matches  has  been  wet. 

5.  Either  is  right. 

6.  Ten  cents  is  the  price  of  this  ball. 

7.  Minnie  or  Anna  is  going  to  meet  her. 

8.  The  number  of  candidates  is  unknown. 

4.  Explain  why  plural  verbs  are  required  in  these 
sentences : 

1.  A  number  of  men  are  employed  here. 

2.  All  of  the  party  are  going  home  by  train. 

3.  Florence  and  Mabel  have  given  their  share. 
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4.  Many  of  the  birds  in  the  park  are  quite  rare. 

5.  There  were  several  absent. 

6.  Were  you  going  to  volunteer? 

5.  Change  each  of  the  following  sentences  so  that 
the  verb  is  in  the  third  person,  singular  number: 

Example:  I  don’t  know;  he  doesn’t  know. 

1.  They  do  not  play  tennis.  He  - . 

2.  I  see  the  airplane. 

3.  Haven’t  you  finished  your  work? 

4.  We  aren’t  going  to  the  fair. 

5.  Don’t  they  sing  well! 

6.  We  do  not  wish  to  go. 

7.  You  are  quite  right. 

8.  We  have  plenty  of  time. 

9.  I  am  almost  through. 

10.  Have  you  an  eraser? 

6.  Give  the  tense  and  mood  of  each  verb: 

1.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  go. 

2.  Come  again  soon. 

3.  If  Carl  were  here,  he  would  enjoy  the  swimming. 

4.  Before  the  clock  struck  twelve,  we  had  finished 
our  work. 

5.  I  have  been  away  for  a  week. 

6.  Remember  to  be  prompt. 

7.  We  are  planning  to  stay  at  home. 

8.  If  May  were  more  careful,  she  would  save  time. 

7.  Find  each  verb  in  the  following  sentence,  give 
its  principal  parts,  and  state  whether  it  is  (1)  regular 
or  irregular,  (2)  complete  or  incomplete,  (3)  if  incom¬ 
plete  how  completed;  then  show  that  the  verb  agrees 
with  its  subject  in  person  and  number: 

1.  When  the  bag  burst,  it  made  a  loud  noise. 

2.  The  horses  are  thirsty  and  drink  deep  from  the 
spring. 

3.  Claude  shook  his  head  and  shrank  back  in  his  seat. 

4.  The  dog  watched  his  master. 
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5.  The  boys  who  are  most  skillful  are  chosen  for  the 
varsity  team. 

6.  The  old  hen  and  her  chickens  have  dug  up  the  garden. 

7.  Neither  George  nor  Bob  has  caught  any  fish. 

8.  Have  you  eaten  all  your  lunch? 

9.  Many  a  pilgrim  has  visited  this  shrine. 

10.  Test  B.  Practice  Exercises.  Use  of  Verbs 

If  you  had  difficulty  with  Test  B,  you  should  use  the 
exercises  given  here  that  include  the  words  that  troubled 
you. 

Agreement  of  a  Verb  with  its  Subject 
1.  Review  these  rules: 

I.  A  singular  verb  like  is,  was,  or  has,  is  used 
with  a  subject  either  singular  in  number  or 
thought  of  as  singular.  Such  a  verb  is  used: 

a.  With  a  singular  noun  or  pronoun:  John  is 

going.  He  is  going.  There  was  someone  at 
the  door.  (Note  that  someone  is  the  subject  of 
this  sentence.) 

b.  With  singular  subjects  joined  by  or  or  nor : 

Either  John  or  his  brother  is  to  go;  neither  he  nor 
his  brother  has  time  to  spare. 

c.  With  words  like  each ,  every ,  either,  neither, 
referring  to  persons  or  objects  thought  of  as  singu¬ 
lar.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  to  be  here. 
Every  pupil  has  his  tasks  to  do.  Neither  of  the 
books  was  worth  reading. 

d.  With  words  naming  a  sum  of  money  or  a 
number  regarded  as  one  sum.  A  thousand 
dollars  was  paid.  A  million  is  a  large  number. 

e.  With  a  noun  singular  in  number  modified 

by  a  phrase,  such  as  with  a  dog ,  accompanied  by 
a  friend.  A  boy  with  a  dog  is  waiting  at  the 
door:  A  girl  accompanied  by  a  friend  was  on  her 

way  to  church. 
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II.  A  plural  verb  like  are ,  were ,  or  have,  is  used 
with  a  plural  subject  or  with  a  subject  thought 
of  as  plural.  Such  a  verb  is  used: 

a.  With  a  subject  plural  in  number:  Men  are 

at  work.  There  were  cars  parked  at  the  side  of 
the  street. 

b.  With  singular  subjects  joined  by  and :  A 

table  and  a  chair  were  near  the  window.  He  and 
I  are  waiting  for  you. 

Exception.  With  a  subject  like  bread  and  butter,  which  is  regarded  as 
one  article  of  food,  the  singular  verb  is  used. 

c.  With  the  singular  form  of  a  collective  noun 
when  the  individuals  rather  than  the  collection 
are  referred  to:  The  family  are  all  well. 

d.  With  the  pronoun  you  whether  it  refers  to 
one  person  or  to  more:  You  were  there,  weren’t 
you? 

III.  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person. 

It  is  correct  to  say: 

a.  First  person  singular:  I  am,  I  have,  I  don’t 

b.  Third  person  singular:  he  is,  he'  has,  he 
doesn’t 

c.  In  a  sentence  such  as,  It  is  I  who  am  to  blame, 
the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  who  is  a  pronoun  in 
the  first  person;  therefore,  who  is  regarded  as  a 
pronoun  in  the  first  person  and  is  followed  by  a 
verb  in  the  first  person. 

d.  When  two  parts  of  a  compound  subject  are 
separated  by  or,  the  verb  agrees  in  person  with  the 
nearer  one.  Either  John  or  I  am  mistaken. 

Directions:  Write  each  of  the  following  sentences  in 
the  way  required  and  place  after  it  the  number  and 
the  letter  of  the  rule  illustrated.  To  show  why  is  is 
used  in  the  sentence,  A  man  with  two  daughters  is  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  car,  write  I  e  after  the  sentence  (see  rule  I  e  on 
the  previous  page). 
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2.  Use  is  or  are  in  each  blank  (see  directions  on 
page  394): 

1.  There - several  absent  today. 

2.  Each  one  of  us - going  to  tell  a  story. 

3.  All  my  rabbits - pure  white. 

4.  Strawberries  and  cream - —  my  favorite  dessert. 

5.  Each  of  these  snowflakes - different  in  shape. 

6.  A  young  girl  accompanied  by  her  mother  - 

walking  down  the  street. 

7.  The  cookies  in  the  jar  — - fresh. 

8.  Neither  Eleanor  nor  Jane  - -  planning  to  be 

here. 

9.  -  you  busy  every  afternoon? 

10.  In  a  dish  on  the  shelf - oranges  and  apples. 

3.  With  the  least  possible  alteration,  change  each 
subject  so  that  a  singular  verb  is  required: 

1.  My  brothers  with  a  friend  are  waiting  at  the  door. 

2.  Neither  my  cousins  nor  my  best  friends  are  here. 

3.  Millions  are  to  be  spent  in  reclaiming  the  land. 

4.  All  of  us  are  expected  to  be  on  time. 

5.  There  are  not  many  who  attend  the  meetings  regu¬ 
larly. 

4.  Use  was  or  were  in  each  blank  (see  directions) : 

1.  Robert  explained  why  you  -  not  coming. 

2.  Where - you  going  when  I  met  you? 

3.  Five  dollars - too  much  to  pay. 

4.  There - many  kinds  of  fruit  on  these  trees. 

5.  There  — - no  one  at  home. 

6.  -  Edward  and  Robert  at  school? 

7.  A  box  of  candy  and  a  bowl  of  fruit  -  on  the 

table. 

8.  Not  one  of  the  boys  — — - —  there. 

9.  Mary  Smith  with  a  cousin - - —  driving  past. 

10.  Neither  Alice  nor  Elizabeth - able  to  help 

with  the  work. 

5.  Make  each  subject  singular  in  number  and  change 
the  verb  to  agree  with  it: 
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1.  There  were  only  two  books  left. 

2.  Either  the  delegates  or  their  alternates  were  to  vote. 

3.  Vast  sums  of  money  were  spent. 

4.  Men  with  their  families  were  present. 

5.  All  of  the  girls  were  to  help. 

6.  Use  have  or  has  in  each  blank: 

1.  A  number  of  accidents  -  happened. 

2.  Large  crops  of  cotton - been  raised. 

3.  Mrs.  Young  with  her  two  children - called  to 

see  you. 

4.  Neither  of  my  sisters - curly  hair. 

5.  - —  either  of  you  lost  a  pencil? 

6.  Several  packages - arrived  today. 

7.  Which  one  of  you - been  waiting  the  longest? 

8.  How  many  of  you  — - - finished  your  work? 

7.  Make  each  subject  singular  in  number: 

1.  Not  all  of  the  crowd  have  tickets. 

2.  Haven’t  the  men  obtained  work? 

3.  They  have  neither  books  nor  pictures  in  the  room. 

4.  Have  both  carpenters  finished  their  jobs? 

5.  The  boys  haven’t  all  gone  as  yet. 

8.  Fill  eachblankwithoneof  the  contractions  given  below: 

1.  - Mary  draw  well! 

2.  There - any  more  potatoes. 

3.  He - want  to  go  home. 

4.  Maud - finished  sweeping  the  kitchen. 

5.  That - the  way  I  throw  it. 

6.  There - - —  any  need  of  saying  more. 

7.  Why - John  go  too? 

8.  Her  parents - allow  her  to  drive  alone. 

9.  There - been  any  fouls  so  far. 

don’t  hasn’t  ’  isn’t 

doesn’t  haven’t  aren’t 

9.  Make  each  subject  singular  in  number: 

1.  My  brothers  don’t  like  to  play  golf. 

2.  The  children  who  work  in  factories  haven’t  time 
for  healthful  recreation. 
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3.  The  men  haven’t  finished  their  work. 

4.  There  weren’t  cakes  for  everyone. 

5.  Don’t  the  new  members  in  the  team  play  well! 

Use  of  Shall  and  Should ,  and  Will  and  Would 

1.  Review  these  rules: 

IV.  The  auxiliary  shall  (or  should )  is  used: 

a.  In  the  first  person  in  practically  1  all  ques¬ 
tions:  Shall  I  see  you  tomorrow?  Should  we 
stay? 

b.  In  the  first  person  in  statements  expressing 
mere  futurity:  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  We 
should  be  at  home  by  ten. 

c.  In  the  second  person  in  a  question  where 
shall  (or  should)  is  expected  in  the  answer :  Shall 
you  mind  if  we  have  to  wait?  No,  I  shall  not. 

d.  In  an  indirect  quotation  where  shall  (or 
should)  is  the  form  used  in  the  direct  quotation: 

Mary  said:  “I  shall  be  glad  to  go.” 

Mary  said  that  she  should  be  glad  to  go. 

V.  The  auxiliary  will  (or  would)  is  used: 

a.  In  the  first  person  to  make  a  promise  or 
express  some  other  form  of  determination:  I  will 
surely  come,  I  promise  you.  We  would  not  do 
you  a  wrong  for  all  the  world. 

b.  In  the  second  person  in  a  question  where 
will  (or  would)  is  expected  in  the  answer:  Will 
you  avoid  all  risks?  Yes,  I  will,  I  promise  you. 

c.  In  an  indirect  quotation  where  will  (or 
would)  is  the  form  required  in  the  direct  quotation : 

He  said:  “I  will  be  there.”  He  said  that  he 
would  be  there. 

Note.  For  the  second  and  third  persons  the  rules  are  the  reverse 
of  those  that  ate  used  for  the  first  person.  In  the  subjunctive  mood 
no  distinction  is  made  in  person.  The  same  form  is  used  in  all 
three  persons.. 

1  Exception.  In  a  sarcastic  expression  like  I  will  gol  Will  II 
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2.  As  you  copy  and  complete  this  exercise,  use  shall 
or  will  in  each  blank  and  write  after  each  sentence  the 
number  and  letter  of  the  rule  illustrated.  For  Sentence 
3  write  V  a. 

1.  I - be  fourteen  next  August. 

2.  - we  have  to  ask  our  way? 

3.  We  promise  that  we - finish  our  work  soon. 

4.  I - need  help  with  this. 

5.  We - not  have  time  to  buy  our  tickets. 

6.  - you  be  at  home  this  evening?  Yes,  I  shall. 

7.  - you  wait  for  me?  Yes,  I  will  gladly. 

8.  - you  work  Saturday  afternoon?  No,  I  shall 

not. 

9.  What - we  do  next? 

10.  I - go  now.  No  one  can  prevent  me. 

11.  I - gladly  help  you  with  your  home  work. 

12.  Help  us  or  we - perish. 

13.  I - come  at  once  if  you  call. 

14.  We - row  you  to  the  mainland  if  you  wish. 

15.  When - we  see  you  again? 

3.  Use  shall  or  will  in  a  sentence  in  which: 

1.  You  promise  to  help  someone. 

2.  You  tell  how  old  you  will  be  on  your  next  birthday. 

3.  You  inquire  what  you  shall  do  next. 

4.  You  ask  what  we  should  do  about  finishing  our  work. 

5.  You  say  that  you  will  catch  cold  if  you  go  out  in  a 
storm,  unprotected. 

4.  Fill  each  blank  with  should  or  would : 

1.  I  -  help  you  if  I  could. 

2.  I - like  to  go  with  you. 

3.  - I  go  immediately  if  I  heard  from  you  by 

Monday? 

4.  What - we  do  without  your  friendship? 

5.  - you  like  to  go  farther?  Yes,  I  should. 

6.  - you  stay  if  you  were  asked?  Yes,  I  would. 

5.  Complete  each  of  these  indirect  quotations: 
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1.  Mary  said:  “I  shall  be  at  home  this  afternoon.” 

Mary  said  that  she - be  at  home  this  afternoon. 

2.  John  said:  “I  will  be  at  the  game  if  the  other  boy^/^ 
promise  to  be  there.” 

John  said  that  he - be  at  the  game  if  the 

other  boys  promised  to  be  there. 

3.  Dick  said:  “I  shall  be  eighteen  when  I  am  ready 
for  college.” 

Dick  said  that  he - be  eighteen  when  he  is 

ready  for  college. 

4.  One  of  the  girls  asked:  “What  shall  we  do  if  it  rains?” 

One  of  the  girls  asked  what  they - do  if  it 

rained. 


The  Past  Form  and  the  Past  Participle 

1.  Remember  that: 

VI.  The  past  form  of  the  verb  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  past  participle: 

Past  form :  began  gave  grew 

Past  participle :  begun  given  grown 

a.  The  past  form  is  used  to  express  simple 
past  time :  I  began  my  work  before  school.  The 
man  gave  away  his  money.  Rare  plants  grew 
in  the  garden. 

b  The  past  participle  is  used  with  such  an 
auxiliary  verb  as  has ,  have ,  had ,  is,  was,  or  has 
been :  I  have  begun  my  work.  The  man  has 
given  away  his  money.  Rare  plants  were  grown 
in  his  garden. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  each  of  the  following  verbs ; 
then  check  your  work  by  the  list  given  on  page  403: 


awake 

dive 

freeze 

see 

speak 

bear 

do 

give 

shake 

swim 

begin 

draw 

go 

shine 

take 

break 

drink 

grow 

shrink 

throw 

bring 

drive 

ring 

sing 

wring 

burst 

drown 

rise 

sink 

write 

come 

eat 

run 

sit 
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3.  How  should  you  group  the  words  above  if  you  wished 
to  point  out  resemblances  in  the  way  the  verbs  form 
their  principal  parts? 

4.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences,  first  so 
that  the  main  verb  is  in  the  past  tense  and  then  so 
that  it  is  in  the  past  perfect  tense: 

Example.  For  the  sentence,  We  begin  new  work  today , 
write:  (1)  Yesterday  we  began  new  work;  (2)  We  have 
begun  new  work. 

1.  The  weather  begins  to  grow  cold. 

2.  A  soldier  bears  many  hardships. 

3.  The  freezing  of  water  sometimes  bursts  a  water 
pipe. 

4.  A  wild  duck  dives  out  of  sight  when  it  is  frightened. 

5.  The  cows  in  Mr.  Brown’s  pasture  drink  from  the 
brook. 

6.  Water  freezes  when  the  thermometer  drops  to  32 
degrees  above  zero. 

7.  The  woman  gives  away  everything  she  gets. 

8.  Weeds  grow  in  a  neglected  garden. 

9.  A  cowboy  rides  a  broncho  well. 

10.  Our  curfew  rings  at  8  o’clock. 

11.  The  moon  sometimes  rises  behind  a  bank  of  clouds. 

12.  The  housekeeper  shakes  the  rugs  each  morning. 

13.  The  sun  shines  bright. 

14.  A  boat  sometimes  sinks  when  overloaded. 

15.  We  often  sit  by  the  fire  and  talk. 

16.  A  good  orator  speaks  so  that  he  can  be  easily  heard. 

17.  Squirrels  spring  from  one  branch  of  a  tree  to  an¬ 
other. 

18.  A  muskrat  swims  in  shallow  water. 

19.  John  takes  his  medicine  without  a  grumble. 

20.  We  sometimes  throw  away  articles  that  are  worth 
saving. 

21.  The  soldiers  wore  their  dress  uniforms  in  the  parade. 

22.  Some  of  us  write  letters  too  hurriedly. 
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Troublesome  Verbs 

The  verbs  lie  and  lay  need  to  be  given  particular  atten¬ 
tion  for  the  intransitive  verb  lie,  meaning  to  recline  or 
rest,  is  often  confused  with  the  transitive  verb  lay,  mean¬ 
ing  to  place  or  set  down.  The  principal  parts  of  lie  are 
lie,  lay,  lain.  The  principal  parts  of  lay  are  lay,  laid, 
laid.  If  you  associate  the  word  lie  with  rest  and  the 
word  lay  with  place,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
telling  the  words  apart.  The  vowels  in  the  first  two 
words  form  the  diphthong  ie\  in  the  last,  the  vowels  are 
both  a. 

1.  Fill  each  of  these  blanks  with  a  form  of  the  in¬ 
transitive  verb  lie,  lay,  lain.  (The  present  participle 
of  this  verb  is  lying.) 

1.  My  dog - near  the  fire. 

2.  The  cat  has  - on  this  cushion  all  winter. 

3.  As  the  boys - by  the  side  of  the  river,  they 

told  stories. 

4.  I  like  to - on  a  couch  and  read. 

5.  When  we  reached  home,  we  found  Mother - 

in  the  hammock  resting. 

6.  This  book  is  covered  with  mould.  Where  has  it 

been  - ? 

2.  Use  a  form  of  the  transitive  verb  lay,  laid,  laid  in 
each  of  these  blanks.  (The  present  participle  of  this 
verb  is  laying.) 

1.  After  we  had  finished  our  work,  we - our 

books  down. 

2.  In  setting  a  table,  be  sure  to - the  knives 

straight. 

3.  The  boys  were - their  tools  away  when  the 

gong  sounded. 

4.  Where  have  you  — - - my  jackknife? 

5.  On  the  shelf  specimens  of  butterflies  had  been - 

in  even  rows. 
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3.  Change  each  verb  to  the  past  tense: 

1.  My  cat  often  lies  in  the  sunshine. 

2.  A  humming  bird  lays  tiny  eggs. 

3.  After  we  finish  our  work,  we  lay  our  tools  in  a  drawer. 

4.  Your  hat  is  lying  on  the  floor. 

5.  The  child’s  toys  lie  on  the  floor  neglected. 

6.  Mary  is  laying  the  towels  on  the  grass  in  order  to 
whiten  them. 

7.  The  tomatoes  are  lying  on  the  ground. 

8.  Sometimes  we  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  shade  and 
tell  stories. 

4.  As  you  fill  each  of  the  following  blanks,  remember 
that  lay  takes  an  object  but  that  lie  does  not: 

1.  He  — - his  books  on  the  table. 

2.  They  are - there  now. 

3.  The  tired  dog  had - down  to  rest. 

4.  I  have - your  dress  suit  on  the  bed. 

5.  I  found  these  books - in  the  attic. 

6.  - his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  smiled  kindly. 

7.  As  soon  as  she  came  in,  she - down  to  rest. 

8.  Please - the  letter  on  my  desk. 

9.  If  I - on  my  back  I  can  see  numberless  stars. 

10.  I  have - everything  back  where  I  found  it 

The  Subjunctive  Mood 
1.  Remember  that: 

VII.  In  a  supposition  contrary  to  fact  or  the  truth 
of  which  is  doubtful,  the  subjunctive  form 
were  (not  was )  is  used. 

Example:  If  I  were  you  (of  course  I  cannot  be  you). 
If  he  were  here  (he  is  not  here). 

In  all  other  suppositions  we  use  the  indicative  form  was. 
Example:  If  the  train  was  on  time,  Father  always  reached 
home  at  six  o'clock. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  this  use  of  was  and  were,  you 
should  turn  to  the  work  given  in  Test  A  Practice  Exercises. 
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11.  The  Principal  Parts  of  Troublesome  Verbs 


PAST 

PRESENT 

PAST 

PARTICIPLE 

I.  arise 

arose 

arisen 

2.  awake 

awoke 

awaked 

awaked 

3.  bear 

bore 

borne 

4.  beat 

beat 

beaten 

5.  begin 

began 

begun 

6.  bid 

bade 

bidden 

7.  bite 

bit 

bitten 

8.  blow 

blew 

blown 

9.  break 

broke 

broken 

10.  bring 

brought 

brought 

11.  burst 

burst 

burst 

12.  buy 

bought 

bought 

13.  catch 

caught 

caught 

14.  choose 

chose 

chosen 

15.  cling 

clung 

clung 

16.  come 

came 

come 

17.  creep 

crept 

crept 

18.  dig 

dug 

dug 

19.  dive 

dived 

dived 

20.  do 

did 

done 

21.  draw 

drew 

drawn 

22.  drink 

drank 

drunk 

23.  drive 

drove 

driven 

24.  drown 

drowned 

drowned 

25.  eat 

ate 

eaten 

26.  fall 

fell 

fallen 

27.  fight 

fought 

fought 

28.  flee 

fled 

fled 

29.  fling 

flung 

flung 

30.  flow 

flowed 

flowed 

31.  fly 

flew 

flown 

32.  freeze 

froze 

frozen 

33-  get 

got 

got 

34.  give 

gave 

given 

35-  go 

went 

gone 

36.  grow 

grew 

grown 

37.  hang 

hung 

hung 

hanged 

hanged 

38.  hear 

heard 

heard 

39.  hide 

hid 

hidden 

40.  know 

knew 

known 

41.  lay 

laid 

laid 

PAST 


PRESENT 

PAST 

PARTICIPLE 

42.  lead 

led 

led 

43.  lend 

lent 

lent 

44.  lie 

lay 

lain 

45-  lie 

lied 

lied 

46.  light 

lighted 

lit 

lighted 

lit 

47.  loose 

loosened 

loosened 

48.  lose 

lost 

lost 

49.  pay 

paid 

paid 

50.  ride 

rode 

ridden 

51-  ring 

rang 

rung 

rung 

52.  rise 

rose 

risen 

53-  run 

ran 

run 

54.  see 

saw 

seen 

55-  set 

set 

set 

56.  shake 

shook 

shaken 

57.  shine 

shone 

shone 

58.  show 

showed 

showed 

59.  shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 

shrunk 

shrunken 

60.  sing 

sang 

sung 

sung 

61.  sink 

sank 

sunk 

sunk 

62.  sit 

sat 

sat 

63.  slay 

slew 

slain 

64.  speak 

spoke 

spoken 

65.  spring 

sprang 

sprung 

sprung 

66.  steal 

stole 

stolen 

67.  swear 

swore 

sworn 

68.  swim 

swam 

swum 

swum 

69.  swing 

swung 

swung 

70.  take 

took 

taken 

71.  teach 

taught 

taught 

72.  tear 

tore 

torn 

73.  throw 

threw 

thrown 

74.  wear 

wore 

worn 

75.  wring 

wrung 

wrung 

76.  write 

wrote 

written 
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12.  Review  and  Summary.  Descriptive  Words 

The  Adjective 

An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning 
of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  It  points  out,  limits,  or  de¬ 
scribes:  (i)  That  man  is  tall;  (2)  every  one;  a  strong  man. 

A  proper  adjective  is  an  adjective  derived  from  a  proper 
noun:  English ,  Methodist ,  Shakespearean. 

A  descriptive  adjective  answers  the  question,  What 
kind?  A  long  drive,  a  birchbark  canoe. 

A  limiting  adjective  answers  the  question,  Which 
one?  Whose?  or  How  many?  This  class,  my  book, 
twenty  pupils. 

,  The  limiting  adjectives  a ,  an ,  and  the  are  called  articles. 
A  and  an  are  indefinite  articles;  the  is  a  definite  article. 

The  definite  article  the  is  a  limiting  adjective  used  to 
point  out  a  definite  person  or  thing. 

The  indefinite  articles  a  and  an  are  limiting  adjectives 
meaning  one  or  any. 

The  article  A  is  used  before  a  word  beginning  with  a 
consonant,  or  an  h  that  is  sounded:  A  piano,  a  house. 

The  article  an  is  used  before  a  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  or  an  h  which  is  not  pronounced:  An  apron, 
an  easy  task,  a  dollar,  an  hour. 

Limiting  adjectives  denoting  number  are  called  cardinal 
numerals.  Examples:  one ,  two,  three. 

Limiting  adjectives  denoting  order  or  sequence  are  called 
ordinal  numerals.  Examples:  first ,  second ,  third. 


The  Adverb 

An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb.  The  adverb 
tells  how ,  when ,  where ,  or  to  what  degree:  Dance  grace¬ 
fully,  come  now,  over  there,  too  much  salt. 
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Degrees  of  Comparison 

Adjectives  and  adverbs  have  three  degrees  of  compari¬ 
son,  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative.  The  posi¬ 
tive  degree  is  used  when  one  object  or  group  of  objects 
is  referred  to. 

The  comparative  degree  is  used  when  two  objects  or 
groups  of  objects  are  compared. 

The  superlative  degree  is  used  when  three  or  more  ob¬ 
jects  or  groups  of  objects  are  compared. 

In  an  ascending  comparison,  a  given  quality  increases 
in  intensity. 

Positive  degree:  tall  heavy  intelligent 

Comparative  degree :  taller  heavier  more  intelligent 

Superlative  degree:  tallest  heaviest  most  intelligent 

In  a  descending  comparison  a  quality  decreases  in 
intensity. 

Positive  degree :  intelligent 

Comparative  degree:  less  intelligent 
Superlative  degree:  least  intelligent 

Certain  adjectives  like  good  and  bad  are  compared 

irregularly: 

t»  M*  a  (well  (ill  (manv 

Positive  degree:  ]  ,  ,  ,  ;  little 

Comparative  degree:  better  worse  more  less 

Superlative  degree:  best  worst  most  least 

Note.  Certain  adjectives  cannot  be  compared.  If  something  is 

round ,  it  cannot  be  more  round;  if  square,  it  cannot  be  more  square; 
if  dead,  it  cannot  be  more  dead. 

13.  Testing  the  Correctness  of  Adjectives  and 
Adverbs 

1.  Find  the  adjectives  in  the  following  selections;  tell 
first  whether  each  is  descriptive  or  limiting  and  what 
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it  modifies;  then  if  the  adjective  is  comparable,  com¬ 
pare  it  and  give  its  degree: 

1.  The  thick  clouds  lifted  and  it  was  a  morning  of 
crisp,  bright,  winter  weather. 

2.  The  baffled  crows  would  watch  us  and  hold  noisy 
indignation  meetings  over  our  strange  actions. 

3.  Beyond  the  long  chain  of  heights  hung  a  dense 
cloud  of  vapor. 

4.  A  light  spot  showed  on  the  dark  green  of  the  hills, 
and  the  high  mountains  had  a  purple  hue. 

5.  Mysterious  shadows  were  cast  by  the  ghostly  trees. 

6.  A  discriminating  person  would  have  said  that  the 
effect  was  unnatural. 

7.  Intelligent  birds  entice  human  beings  away  from 
their  secret  nesting-places. 

8.  A  conscientious  scholar  does  not  do  slovenly  work. 

9.  A  swamp  blackbird,  veering  on  his  glossy  black 
orange-tipped  wings,  flung  us  defiance  with  his  long,  keen, 
saucy  note. 

10.  There  was  a  sylvan  attitude  of  somnolent  sleepi¬ 
ness  pervading  the  section  of  the  countryside  that  lay 
exposed  to  my  view. 

2.  In  these  sentences  find  the  adverbs  and  tell  what 
each  modifies.  Compare  each  adverb  that  is  compa¬ 
rable  and  give  its  degree: 

1.  The  ball  went  farther  into  the  field  than  before, 
and  the  children  were  forced  to  search  hard  to  find  it. 

2.  The  bear  danced  clumsily,  and  his  master  had  to 
scold  him  sharply. 

3.  The  man’s  obviously  home-made  suit  stood  out 
from  the  neatly  tailored  clothes  of  the  others. 

4.  In  spite  of  what  had  recently  happened,  she  bravely 
entered  the  room  and  calmly  joined  in  the  conversation. 

5.  The  returned  traveler  was  walking  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  room,  talking  eagerly  and  most  delightfully. 

6.  The  moon,  shining  serenely  on  the  field,  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  such  things  occurred  nightly. 
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7.  Lately,  before  entering  the  house,  we  had  been  look¬ 
ing  around  more  thoroughly  than  ever. 

8.  Earnestly  seeking  the  trouble,  he  carefully  in¬ 
spected  each  part  of  the  engine. 

9.  If  you  work  diligently,  you  will  be  rewarded  ade¬ 
quately. 

10.  Suddenly  the  cat  began  scratching  frantically  on 
the  door  and  crying  piteously  to  be  released. 

14.  Test  C.  Practice  Exercises.  Use  of  Adjectives  and 
Adverbs 

If  you  had  difficulty  with  Test  C,  you  are  to  use  the 
exercises  given  here  that  include  the  words  that  troubled 
you. 

Agreement  of  an  Adjective  with  a  Noun 

1 .  Remember  that : 

VIII.  An  adjective  should  agree  in  number  with 
the  noun  it  modifies: 

a.  The  limiting  adjectives  this  and  that  are 
used  with  nouns  singular  in  number:  This  kind 
of  cloth,  that  sort  of  berries. 

b.  The  limiting  adjectives  these  and  those  are 
used  with  nouns  plural  in  number:  These  kinds 
of  cloth;  those  sorts  of  berries. 

2.  As  you  copy  and  complete  each  exercise,  write  after 
each  sentence  the  number  and  the  letter  of  the  rule  il¬ 
lustrated  : 

Fill  each  blank  with  this  or  these : 

1.  This  sort  of  bread  is  very  digestible. - sorts 

are  less  wholesome. 

2.  I  don’t  like - sort  of  weather  at  all. 

3.  - kinds  of  shrubs  grow  quickly. 

4.  Some  tomatoes  ripen  early. - kind  is  green 

until  September. 

5.  My  brother  enjoys - kind  of  radio  programs. 
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Use  that  or  those  in  each  blank: 

6.  That  kind  of  paint  dries  quickly. - kinds 

take  much  longer  to  dry. 

7.  - sort  of  goods  is  readily  sold. 

8.  - kind  of  tree  is  very  decorative. 

9.  - kinds  of  leaves  fall  early  in  autumn. 

10.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not - -  sort  of  games 

will  be  played. 

Rewrite  these  sentences  so  that  each  noun  printed  in 
italics  is  singular  in  number: 

1.  These  kinds  of  oranges  are  always  sour. 

2.  I  do  not  like  these  kinds  of  fruit. 

3.  Those  sorts  were  found  under  a  tree. 

4.  Where  are  those  sorts  of  goods  manufactured? 

5.  I  have  seen  many  strange  insects  but  never  any  of 
these  kinds. 

6.  Are  those  sorts  of  books  kept  in  your  library? 

Degrees  of  Comparison 
3.  Remember  that: 

IX.  The  comparative  degree  of  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb  should  be  used  in  comparing  two  per¬ 
sons  or  objects. 

a.  With  a  word  of  one  syllable  like  tall  or  fast 
the  form  ending  in  er  is  used:  Who  is  taller ,  Mary 
or  her  sister?  Which  travels  faster,  an  autogiro 
or  a  monoplane? 

b.  With  a  word  of  two  syllables  or  more,  such 
as  delicious  or  steadily ,  the  word  more  is  used: 

Strawberries  are  more  delicious  than  plums;  the 
older  men  work  more  steadily  than  the  younger 
ones. 

Note.  Certain  words,  like  pretty  and  heavy,  form  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  Each  is  compared  like  a  word  of  one  syllable: 
pretty,  prettier,  prettiest;  heavy,  heavier,  heaviest. 

c.  For  the  comparative  degree  in  a  descending 
comparison,  the  word  less  is  used.  This  book 
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is  less  interesting  than  the  last  one  that  I  read. 
The  new  man  works  less  skillfully  than  the  ex¬ 
perienced  men. 

4.  As  you  copy  and  complete  each  exercise,  write  the 
number  and  letter  of  the  rule  illustrated: 

Use  in  each  blank  the  right  degree  of  one  of  the  words 
given  in  the  list  below  Number  5: 

1.  Which  tree  is  the - ,  the  elm  or  the  maple? 

2.  Both  of  my  brothers  are  good  to  me,  but  George 

is  the - . 

3.  A  deer  can  run - than  a  horse. 

4.  I  wish  Robert  would  work - . 

5.  Both  pictures  are  good,  but  I  think  this  one  is  the 


(1)  tall  (2)  thoughtful  (3)  rapidly  (4)  carefully 
(5)  good 

Tn  filling  the  blanks,  use  the  right  form  of  one  of  the 
words  given  below  Number  10. 

6.  Which  is  the - ,  Alice  or  Mary? 

7.  As  the  ship  entered  the  harbor,  it  traveled  - - 

than  it  had  been  going. 

8.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the - ,  to  ride  horseback 

or  to  drive  a  car. 

9.  I  own  a  chow  and  an  airedale.  The  airedale  is  the 
- of  the  two. 

10.  Each  time  I  saw  him  he  acted - than  ever  before. 

(6)  attractive  (7)  slowly  (8)  enjoyable  (9)  affec¬ 
tionate  ( 10)  strangely 

Telling  an  Adverb  from  an  Adjective 

5.  Remember  that: 

X.  Adverbs  and  adjectives  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused. 

a.  A  predicate  adjective  and  not  an  adverb  is 
used  to  complete  the  meaning  of  such  verbs  as 
looks ,  appears ,  sounds ,  tastes ,  feels ,  and  other 
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verbs  that  are  associated  with  the  five  senses: 
The  rose  smells  sweet ;  The  child  felt  sad. 

b.  The  adjective  good  should  not  be  used  in 
place  of  the  adverb  well :  You  play  baseball  well 
(not  good). 

c.  The  adjective  sure  should  not  be  used  in 
place  of  the  adverb  surely :  I  will  surely  go  (not  sure) . 

d.  The  adjective  some  should  not  be  used  in 
place  of  the  adverb  somewhat.  John  is  somewhat 
older  than  Henry  (not  some). 

e.  The  adjective  most  should  not  be  used  in 
place  of  the  adverb  almost:  My  work  is  almost 
done  (not  most). 

f.  The  adjective  real  should  not  be  used  in 
place  of  the  adverb  very :  The  weather  was  very 
pleasant  (not  real  pleasant). 

6.  Decide  whether  an  adverb  or  an  adjective  is  needed 
in  each  blank;  then  with  the  help  of  the  list  given  below 
Number  5  copy  and  complete  each  sentence: 

1.  The  woman,  dressed  in  rich  furs,  looked - . 

2.  This  soup  is  spoiled.  It  tastes - . 

3.  Every  morning  the  birds  sang - . 

4.  The  music  sounded  — - . 

5.  The  man  worked - . 

(1)  beautifully  (2)  badly  (3)  sweetly  (4)  faintly  (5)  steadily 
beautiful  bad  sweet  faint  steady 


Use  words  from  below  Number  10  in  filling  these  blanks: 

6.  The  boy,  who  was  ill,  still  feels - . 

7.  The  bear  fought - . 

8.  When  the  plane  struck  an  air  pocket  we  felt - . 

9.  The  old  man  in  a  long  coat  looked - . 

10.  The  dog  barked - . 

(6)  bad  (7)  savage  (8)  queer  (9)  strange  ( 10)  fierce 

badly  savagely  queerly  strangely  fiercely 


7.  As  you  copy  and  complete  the  following  exercises, 
write  after  each  sentence  (1)  whether  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb  is  required  and  (2)  the  reason  for  your  decision. 
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Fill  each  blank  with  good  or  well. 

1.  You  draw  very - . 

2.  If  you  study  this - ,  you  will  pass  the  test. 

3.  This  book  is - ;  read  it. 

4.  Allan  is  a - hockey  player.  He  plays  all 

games - . 

5.  That  dress  is  made - . 

6.  When  the  fire  is  burning - ,  put  the  bacon  on 

to  fry. 

7.  How - it  smells! 

8.  That  was  a - move,  John.  You  play  check¬ 
ers  - . 

9.  If  you  are  looking  for  a - book,  read  Prester 

John. 

10.  The  story  is  told - and  is  very  thrilling. 

Use  sure  or  surely  in  each  blank: 

1.  Are  you  — - —  going  to  camp  this  summer? 

2.  Are  you - you  are  right? 

3.  I  was - -  glad  to  see  them. 

4.  It - —  is  a  good  plan. 

5.  Your  itinerary - sounds  like  a  good  one. 

6.  I  am  certain  the  play  will  be  a - success. 

7.  Do  you  know  a - remedy  for  sea  sickness? 

8.  I  will - be  ready  at  ten  o’clock. 

9.  These  clams  are - the  best  I  ever  ate. 

10.  The  lilacs  will - be  in  blossom  soon. 

Use  some  or  somewhat  in  each  of  these  blanks: 

1.  May  I  have - more  beans? 

2.  Lucy  is - older  than  Agnes. 

3.  That  happened - thirty  years  ago. 

4.  Eastport  is - colder  than  Dark  Harbor. 

5.  There  are - more  walnuts  in  the  cupboard. 

Use  most  or  almost  in  each  blank: 

1.  I  have  spent - all  of  my  change. 

2.  We  were - - —  an  hour  late. 
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3.  - people  like  to  travel. 

4.  Donald  ran - of  the  way  home. 

5.  He  was - exhausted  when  he  arrived. 

6.  - boys  could  not  run  so  far. 

Use  real  or  very  in  each  blank: 

1.  I  had  a - good  time  at  the  party. 

2.  We  were - sorry  you  couldn’t  come. 

3.  Mac  danced  a - Scottish  jig. 

4.  Mrs.  Bracket  wore  her - pearl  necklace. 

5.  Have  you  ever  seen  a - marionette  show? 

6.  The  refreshments  were - delicious. 

7.  It  was - late  when  we  reached  home. 

[Avoiding  a  double  negative] 

8.  Notice  in  the  following  sentences  that  no  negative 
is  used  with  the  word  no ,  not ,  none ,  scarcely ,  or  hardly ; 
then  give  other  sentences  in  which  you  avoid  two  nega¬ 
tives  that  tend  to  offset  each  other: 

1.  I  have  no  enemies  here. 

2.  Last  year  Jack  had  a  collection  of  stamps.  Now  he 
has  none. 

3.  We  haven’t  any  time  to  spare. 

4.  They  had  scarcely  a  crust  of  bread  left. 

5.  There  was  hardly  anyone  at  the  meeting. 

9.  For  further  help  in  avoiding  a  double  negative 
turn  to  the  practice  exercises  connected  with  Test  A. 

15.  Review  and  Summary.  The  Pronoun 
A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun. 

I,  you ,  he,  they,  who,  which,  that 

The  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  is  that  for  which  the 
pronoun  stands. 

In  the  sentence,  Mary  knew  that  she  had  work  to  do, 
Mary  is  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  she. 
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Pronouns  are  often  classified  as  personal,  interroga¬ 
tive,  relative,  or  demonstrative. 

A  personal  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  stands  for  the 
person  speaking,  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  person 
spoken  of. 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  first  person  when  it  refers  to  the 
person  speaking. 

I,  me,  we,  us,  mine,  ours 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  second  person  when  it  refers  to 
the  person  spoken  to. 

You,  yours,  thou,  thee,  thine 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  third  person  when  it  refers  to  the 
person  spoken  of. 

He,  she,  they,  him,  her,  them,  theirs 

An  interrogative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  like  who  or 
which  used  in  asking  a  question. 

Direct  questions:  Who  was  here?  What  can  be  done? 

Indirect  questions:  Mother  asked  who  was  here.  We 
did  not  know  what  could  be  done. 

A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  connect  the 
clause  of  which  it  forms  a  part  to  the  word  modified 
by  the  clause. 

We  saw  the  man  who  had  command  of  the  expedition. 

Into  the  harbor  came  a  ship  that  had  been  around  the 
world. 

A  demonstrative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  point 
out  one  or  more  objects. 

This  is  mine;  that  is  yours. 

Besides  the  four  classes  named  above  there  are  several 
other  classes,  the  character  of  which  can  easily  be  told 
by  their  names.  These  include: 
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Indefinite  pronouns,  such  as  one,  someone,  any,  any¬ 
one,  each,  neither,  both. 

Possessive  pronouns,  such  as  mine,  thine,  his,  hers, 
and  ours. 

Reflexive  and  intensive  pronouns,  such  as  myself,  your¬ 
self,  and  themselves. 

To  these  classes  may  be  added  another  class  covering 
the  words  my,  our,  thy,  your,  his,  her,  their.  These  words 
are  closely  allied  to  such  possessive  pronouns  as  mine, 
thine,  ours,  hers,  and  theirs  but  are  classified  as  pronominal 
or  possessive  adjectives. 

A  pronoun  is  singular  in  number  when  it  refers  to 
one  person  or  thing. 

A  pronoun  is  plural  in  number  when  it  refers  to  more 
than  one  person  or  thing. 

Singular:  He  is  at  school.  Plural:  They  are  at  school. 

A  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  person  and 
number. 

The  boy  knew  that  he  must  work. 

The  boys  knew  that  they  must  work. 

Ruth  said  ‘I  must  hurry.’  Ruth  says  that  she  must 
hurry. 

A  pronoun  also  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender. 
The  pronouns  he,  his,  and  him  refer  to  males  and  are  in 
the  masculine  gender;  the  pronouns  she  and  her  refer  to 
females  and  are  in  the  feminine  gender;  the  pronouns 
they,  their,  and  them  are  sometimes  masculine  and  some¬ 
times  feminine.  The  pronouns  it  and  it's  when  used  to 
refer  to  things  that  are  neither  male  nor  female  (or  are 
thought  of  as  neither)  are  in  the  neuter  gender.  Since 
few  errors  arise  from  mistaking  the  gender  of  a  pronoun, 
but  little  attention  need  be  given  to  it. 

A  pronoun  may  change  its  form  to  show  the  relation 
that  it  bears  to  other  words  in  a  sentence.  Such  a  rela- 
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tion,  for  example,  as  that  of  subject  to  a  verb  or  that  of 
object  to  a  verb  is  spoken  of  as  case. 

The  case  of  a  pronoun  indicates  the  relation  the  pro¬ 
noun  bears  to  other  words  in  a  sentence. 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  nominative  case  when  it  is: 

1.  The  subject  of  a  verb  expressed  or  understood:  / 
am  waiting.  My  sister  is  younger  than  I  (am). 

2.  The  word  used  to  complete  a  linking  verb:  It  was  I 

who  telephoned  you.  It  was  not  he. 

A  pronoun  is  also  in  the  nominative  case:  (1)  When 
it  is  an  appositive  referring  to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  in 
the  nominative  case:  Both  boys,  John  and  he ,  were  late; 

(2)  When  it  is  used  independently  in  addressing  a  per¬ 
son:  Thou ,  who  art  friendless,  may  Heaven  protect  thee; 

(3)  When  it  is  used  independently  with  a  participial 
phrase:  She  having  left,  the  girls  resumed  their  studying. 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  accusative  case  when  it  is: 

1.  The  object  of  a  verb:  Ellen  met  us. 

2.  The  object  of  a  preposition:  This  book  is  for  him. 

3.  The  indirect  object  of  a  verb.1  The  boy’s  cousin 
sent  (to)  him  a  letter. 

A  pronoun  is  also  in  the  accusative  case:  (1)  When 
it  is  the  subject  or  the  predicate  substantive  of  an  in¬ 
finitive  (see  page  425).  When  we  saw  Uncle  Henry  we 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  him.  (2)  When  it  is  an  apposi¬ 
tive  referring  to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  in  the  objective 
case:  Father  helped  us  boys,  both  Henry  and  me. 

The  following  declension  shows  the  nominative  and 
accusative  case  forms  of  the  pronoun  I  in  the  different 
persons  and  in  the  singular  and  plural  number: 

1  In  order  to  make  the  classifications  of  cases  in  English  correspond  to  those 
in  certain  other  languages,  the  indirect  object  is  sometimes  called  the  dative 
case,  and  the  form  used  for  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object,  the  accusa¬ 
tive-dative  case  form. 
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Declension  of  a  Personal  Pronoun 

FIRST  PERSON 


Singular 

Plural 

Nominative  case 

I 

we 

Accusative  case: 

me 

us 

SECOND  PERSON 

Singular 

Plural 

Nominative  case 

:  you 

you 

Accusative  case: 

you 

you 

THIRD  PERSON 

Singular 

Plural 

Nominative  case 

:  he  she  it 

they 

Accusative  case: 

him  her  it 

them 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  genitive  case  when  it  expresses 
ownership. 

This  paper  is  mine ;  that  one  is  yours.  Whose  is  that? 

Note.  A  pronoun  in  the  genitive  case  may  be  used  (i)  as  the  subject 
of  a  sentence:  Mine  is  here;  (2)  as  a  predicate  pronoun:  Whose  is  that ? 
(3)  as  the  object  of  a  verb:  Bring  mine;  (4)  as  the  object  of  a  preposition: 
For  yours  and  mine. 

The  possessive  form  of  the  following  pronouns  is  written 
without  an  apostrophe:  its,  ours,  theirs,  hers,  whose. 

The  pronouns  my,  our,  his,  her,  their,  and  its  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  possessive  or  pronominal  adjectives  and  are  with¬ 
out  case. 

16.  Testing  the  Correctness  of  a  Pronoun 

1.  Name  the  antecedent  of  each  pronoun  or  pronominal 
adjective  printed  in  italics  and  give  the  reason  for  the 
number  of  the  pronoun: 

1.  Each  soldier  shouldered  his  pack. 

2.  Ask  anyone  and  he  will  tell  you  the  way. 
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3.  Both  Mary  and  Ruth  have  their  bicycles  with  them. 

4.  Neither  has  an  account  of  that  event. 

5.  Everyone  has  his  work  to  do. 

6.  Have  all  of  the  boys  finished  their  exercises. 

7.  Each  course  has  its  advantages. 

8.  Either  Ruth  or  Jane  has  lost  her  handkerchief. 

9.  If  anyone  crosses  this  line,  he  is  tagged. 

10.  When  someone  gives  you  his  seat,  you  should  thank 
him  politely. 

11.  All  did  their  best. 

12.  Every  contestant  cleared  his  hurdle  by  six  inches. 

13.  Will  anyone  lend  me  his  pencil? 

2.  Give  the  case  of  each  pronoun  printed  here  in  italics 
and  the  reason  for  the  case: 

Example:  For  the  pronoun  I  in  the  sentence  Jack  ran 
faster  than  /,  say:  The  pronoun  I  is  in  the  nominative  case , 
subject  of  the  verb  ran  understood. 

1.  They  are  going  to  build  a  fire  and  roast  their  steak. 

2.  To  whom  shall  we  give  the  credit  for  the  plan? 

3.  It  was  he  who  suggested  it. 

4.  Give  me  the  bacon  and  steak. 

5.  Will  you  give  the  rolls  to  him ? 

6.  They  will  hear  us  when  we  call  them  to  dinner. 

7.  I  must  go  home  soon. 

8.  We  had  a  harder  task  than  they. 

9.  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

10.  My  father  will  take  care  of  them. 

1 1 .  He  threw  himself  into  a  deep  chair. 

12.  When  I  gave  him  the  ball  he  asked  for  the  bat  also. 

3.  Classify  each  pronoun;  show  that  it  agrees  with 
its  antecedent  in  person  and  number;  and  then,  if  it  is 
a  personal,  an  interrogative,  or  a  relative  pronoun,  give 
the  case  and  the  reason  for  the  case: 

1.  I  was  irritated  by  them. 

2.  The  book  which  he  gave  me  was  dull. 

3.  Who  was  with  you? 
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4.  Is  it  I  whom  you  saw? 

5.  If  anyone  is  there,  he  should  answer. 

6.  Between  you  and  me  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it. 

7.  Hand  this  note  to  anyone  who  opens  the  door. 

8.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  accept  your  invitation. 

9.  We  took  great  credit  to  ourselves  for  the  work. 

10.  Each  chose  the  book  he  wished. 

11.  Their  lawn  is  larger  than  ours. 

12.  Malcolm  is  the  one  who  I  know  will  be  elected. 

17.  Test  D.  Practice  Exercises.  Use  of  Pronouns 
and  Pronominal  Adjectives 

If  you  had  difficulty  with  Test  D,  you  are  to  do  the 
exercises  given  here  that  include  the  words  that  you 
found  troublesome. 

Agreement  of  Pronoun  with  its  Antecedent 
1.  Review  these  rules: 

XI.  Each  pronoun  and  each  pronominal  adjec¬ 
tive  should  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  per¬ 
son  and  number. 

a.  Antecedent  first  person,  singular  in  num¬ 
ber:  I  have  my  work  done.  It  is  I  who  am  to  go. 

b.  Antecedent  first  person,  plural  number: 
We  have  our  work  done.  It  is  we  who  are  to  go. 

c.  Antecedent  second  person,  singular  number : 
John,  are  you  there? 

Exceptions.  Note  that  a  plural  verb  is  used 
with  the  word  you  as  subject  whether  or  not  the 
antecedent  is  singular  or  plural. 

d.  Antecedent  third  person,  singular  number: 
Each  member  of  the  class  has  his  work  done. 

e.  Antecedent  third  person,  plural  number: 
The  members  of  the  class  have  their  work  done. 

Note.  When  the  gender  of  a  pronoun  or  a  pronominal  adjective 
is  unknown,  the  masculine  form  is  used:  Each  pupil  is  to  do  his  work 
independently. 
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2.  As  you  copy  and  complete  the  following  exercises, 
write  after  each  the  number  and  the  letter  of  the  rule 
it  illustrates.  After  the  first  sentence  write  XI  d. 

Fill  each  blank  with  his  or  their : 

1.  Each  one  in  the  class  is  to  finish - work. 

2.  The  boys  in  the  club  are  to  wear - badges. 

3.  Either  Mary  or  her  sister  will  lend  you - 

notes  on  the  lecture. 

4.  Everybody  brought - own  lunch. 

5.  Neither  of  the  boys  will  be  able  to  bring  - 
friends. 

Use  in  these  blanks  words  taken  from  below  Number  9: 

6.  Is  it  I - to  go? 

7.  Not  one  of  you  will  go  when - a  chance. 

8.  Everyone  in  the  class  may  go  if - to  do  so. 

9.  The  girls  who  are  here  may  begin  new  work  if -  . 

(6)  who  is  (7)  you  have  (8)  he  wishes  (9)  she  desires 

who  am  they  have  they  wish  they  desire 

The  Nominative  and  Accusative  Case 

3.  Review  these  rules: 

XII.  A  pronoun  is  in  the  nominative  case: 

a.  When  it  is  the  subject  of  a  verb  expressed 
or  understood:  He  and  I  are  going.  We  girls 
were  at  home.  Who  is  here?  She  is  taller 
than  I  (am). 

b.  When  it  is  a  predicate  pronoun:  It  was  I. 

It  isn’t  he.  Who  was  it?  Probably  it  was  they 
who  called. 

c.  When  it  is  in  apposition  to  a  subject  noun 
or  a  predicate  noun  or  pronoun:  Both  of  us,  my 
brother  and  I,  were  eager  to  go. 

d.  When  it  is  used  with  a  participle  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  phrase:  He  having  left,  we  resumed  our 
work. 
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XIII.  A  pronoun  is  in  the  accusative  case: 

a.  When  it  is  the  direct  object  of  a  verb: 

Their  friends  met  us.  Whom  did  you  see?  A 
wild  cat  attacked  him. 

b.  When  it  is  the  retained  object  of  a  verb  in 
the  passive  voice  or  the  indirect  object  of  a  verb : 

Presents  were  given  us.  Mother  brought  Us 
some  new  clothes. 

c.  When  it  is  the  object  of  a  preposition:  This 
is  for  him.  Between  you  and  me  there  should 
be  no  misunderstanding.  To  whom  did  you 
speak?  A  reward  was  given  to  us  boys. 

d.  When  it  is  in  apposition  to  a  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun  used  as  an  object:  We  asked  our  two  cousins, 
both  Mary  and  him,  to  go  with  us. 

Note.  A  pronoun  is  also  in  the  accusative  case  when  it  is  either  a 
subject  of  an  infinitive  or  a  predicate  substantive  following  such  (see 
Test  E.  Practice  Exercises). 

As  you  copy  and  complete  the  following  sentences, 
be  sure  that  you  know  the  rule  illustrated. 

4.  Fill  each  blank  with  I  or  me: 

1.  My  aunt  invited  Mother  and - . 

2.  It  was  not - whom  you  saw. 

3.  You  and - should  be  ready  soon. 

4.  Is  that  book  for  John  or - ? 

5.  Uncle  John  told  Mary  and - the  news. 

6.  Everyone  saw  the  play  but - . 

7.  Do  send  John  and - word  when  you  can. 

8.  The  work  is  to  be  divided  between  you  and - . 

9.  They  met  us  boys,  both  my  brother  and  - , 

at  school. 

10. - having  done  my  share,  the  others  began 

theirs. 

5.  Use  I  or  me  in  a  sentence  in  which  you  say: 

1.  That  you  and  a  friend  attend  school. 

2.  That  it  wasn’t  you  who  came  late. 
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3.  That  someone  sent  you  and  your  brother  (or  some¬ 
one  else)  a  present. 

4.  That  a  sum  of  money  was  divided  between  you  and 
someone  else. 

5.  That  a  certain  person  regards  you  as  a  friend. 

6.  Use  we  or  us  in  each  blank: 

1.  Marion  will  go  with - girls. 

2.  - boys  were  ready  early. 

3.  Our  friends  and - hope  to  have  a  good  time. 

4.  Was  it  — - whom  you  saw? 

5.  You  new  members  of  the  club  and - old  ones 

should  get  acquainted. 

6.  Our  friends  sent - some  books. 

7.  Will  you  join - boys  in  the  plan? 

8.  It  was  not - who  were  to  blame. 

9.  The  usher  showed - girls  the  seats  reserved 

for  us. 

10.  No  money  was  paid - boys. 

11.  We  knew  that  it  was  not - who  would  be 

chosen. 

7.  Use  we  or  us  in  a  sentence  in  which  you  say: 

1.  That  you  and  your  family  are  early  risers. 

2.  That  a  banner  was  won  by  you  in  your  class. 

3.  That  a  letter  of  congratulation  was  sent  to  you 
who  belong  to  a  given  club. 

4.  That  as  you  and  a  relative  were  walking  down  the 
street,  a  friend  met  you. 

5.  That  you  and  a  sister  were  accused  of  stirring  up 
trouble,  but  it  was  not  you  who  were  responsible  for  it. 

8.  Use  he  or  him  in  each  blank: 

1.  We  met  Tom  and - at  the  game. 

2.  It  was - who  advised  us  to  go  early. 

3.  All  voted  in  the  affirmative  but - . 

4.  The  reward  was  divided  between  his  brother  and 
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5.  Both  his  brother  and - were  excellent  players. 

6.  Is  it - who  you  expect  will  win? 

7.  If  his  brother  were - ,  there  would  be  no  de¬ 

lay. 

9.  Use  she  or  her  in  each  blank: 

1.  All  the  class  were  there  except - . 

2.  If  I  were - I  should  not  go. 

3.  Was  it - whom  you  saw? 

4.  We  sent  Cora  and - an  invitation. 

5.  Our  friends  met  Alice  and - at  a  picnic. 

6.  Before  seven  o’clock  every  morning - and  her 

mother  got  breakfast  for  the  family. 

7.  We  met  the  two,  both  John  and  - ,  at  the 

station. 


10.  Use  they  or  them  in  filling  each  blank: 

1.  I  hope  it  will  be - who  are  chosen. 

2.  Will  the  work  be  divided  between  the  older  boys 

and - ? 

3.  We  thought  we  heard - singing. 

4.  Was  it - whom  I  saw? 

5.  Both  the  new  members  and - are  to  be  present. 

6.  All  of  the  players,  both - and  their  opponents, 

worked  hard. 

7.  I  know  it  wasn’t - whom  you  saw. 

11.  Use  who  or  whom  in  each  blank: 


1.  — - - is  waiting  for  us? 

2.  With - shall  I  go? 

3.  Will  you  sbe  - -  is  at  the  door? 

4.  - did  you  meet  at  the  concert? 

5.  - was  it  that  left  early? 

6.  - shall  I  speak  to? 

7.  They  did  not  know - he  was. 

8.  - - —  shall  we  choose? 


For  the  use  of  who  and  whom  as  relative  pronouns,  see 
Test  E.  Practice  Exercises. 
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Pronouns  in  the  Genitive  Case 

1 2.  Read  carefully: 

XIV.  A  pronoun  is  in  the  genitive  case  when  it 
shows  possession.  Such  a  pronoun  may  be : 

a.  A  personal  pronoun  (notice  that  such  a  pos¬ 
sessive  pronoun  is  written  without  an  apostro¬ 
phe)  :  This  book  is  mine.  That  book  is  yours. 
Where  is  theirs ? 

b.  An  interrogative  or  relative  pronoun  (notice 
that  no  apostrophe  is  used) :  Whose  is  this?  He 
was  one  of  those  persons  whose  courage  is  never  lost. 

c.  An  indefinite  pronoun  (notice  that  an  apos¬ 
trophe  is  used) :  One  s  reputation  should  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded. 

13.  In  filling  these  blanks  use  the  genitive  case  form 
of  the  pronouns  given  below  Number  4: 

1.  Is  this  pen - ? 

2.  This  dog  has  lost - collar. 

3.  - book  is  on  the  table. 

4.  - cap  is  this? 

(1)  you  (2)  it  (3)  someone  (4)  who 

For  these  blanks  use  the  genitive  case  forms  of  the 
words  given  below  Number  8: 

5.  This  house  is - . 

6.  - clothes  should  be  kept  neat. 

7.  We  spoke  to  those - names  we  could  remember. 

8.  - work  should  be  done  well. 

(5)  they  (6)  one  (7)  who  (8)  everybody 

Use  of  Reflexive  Pronouns 

14.  Remember  that: 

XV.  A  reflexive  pronoun  is  used  only  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  contains  a  word  to  which  it  can 
refer. 

It  is  correct  to  say,  We  did,  it  ourselves,  Did 
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you  hurt  yourself?  but  not  correct  to  say,  He 
and  myself  were  the  only  ones  there. 

Note.  Self  or  selves  is  combined  with  my,  our,  your,  him,  her,  and  the^n 
but  never  with  his  or  their. 

15.  Decide  in  which  blanks  reflexive  pronouns  may  be 
used;  then  copy  and  complete  each  sentence: 

1.  Neither  he  nor - can  help  you. 

2.  Did  she  injure - ? 

3.  Have  the  children  washed - ? 

4.  My  sister  and - will  be  on  hand. 

5.  Jack  burned - . 

6.  He  and - were  the  only  ones  to  arrive  early. 

7.  Hyacinth  gazed  at - in  the  mirror-like  pool. 

8.  Please  help - —  to  the  fruit  in  the  basket. 

18.  Review  and  Summary.  The  Infinitive 
An  infinitive  is  a  verbal  noun. 

Example:  The  pupils  learned  to  write  well. 

An  infinitive  shows  its  verbal  nature  in  that  (1)  it  is 
derived  from  a  verb;  (2)  it  may  govern  a  noun;  and  (3) 
it  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb. 

Examples : 

An  infinitive  derived  from  a  transitive  verb  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  an  object  noun.  The  musician  tried  to  play 
a  tune. 

An  infinitive  derived  from  an  incomplete,  intransitive 
verb  and  completed  by  a  predicate  noun.  I  thought 

it  to  he  the  best  way. 

An  infinitive  modified  by  an  adverb.  The  boys  learned 
to  work  hard. 

An  infinitive  shows  its  substantive  nature  in  that  it 
may  be  used  in  the  way  a  noun  is  used. 

Examples: 

An  infinitive  used  as  a  subject  of  a  verb.  To  leave 
early  was  our  plan. 
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An  infinitive  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb.  We  hoped 
to  reach  home  before  night. 

An  infinitive  used  as  a  predicate  substantive.  Our 

ambition  is  to  improve  our  work. 

Note.  An  infinitive  may  also  be  used:  (i)  as  an  exclamation.  Oh, 
to  be  at  home!  (2)  as  a  secondary  object.  We  invited  him  to  come. 

(3)  as  a  retained  object  with  the  passive  voice.  We  were  told  to  stay. 

(4)  as  an  appositive.  We  endeavored  to  be  straightforward  or  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  deceit. 

Infinitives,  besides  being  used  as  nouns,  may  be  used 
as  adjectives  and  adverbs: 

An  infinitive  used  as  an  adjective:  On  the  corner  there 
is  a  house  to  let. 

An  infinitive  used  as  an  adverb  (of  purpose) :  To  make 
a  success  of  the  entertainment ,  everyone  worked  hard. 

Note.  An  infinitive  may  be  used  to  express  other  adverbial  ideas, 
such  as  (1)  Cause.  We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  trouble;  (2)  Result. 
We  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  take  serious  risks;  (3)  Condition.  To  see 
him,  you  would  think  him  at  least  twenty  years  old. 

An  infinitive  has  two  tenses,  present  and  past. 

Present  form: 

Active  voice:  To  sing 
Passive  voice:  To  be  sung 
Past  form: 

Active  voice:  To  have  sung 
Passive  voice:  To  have  been  sung 
An  infinitive  used  with  a  subject  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  an  infinitive  clause: 

Example:  We  asked  him  to  go. 

The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  in  the  accusative  case: 
Examples:  My  friends  invited  me  to  stay.  The  leader 
ordered  him  to  leave. 

A  predicate  pronoun  used  with  an  infinitive  is  also 
in  the  accusative  case: 

Examples:  The  boy’s  brother  knew  it  to  be  him. 
Whom  did  you  think  it  to  be? 
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19.  Testing  the  Correctness  of  an  Infinitive 

1.  Find  the  infinitives  in  the  following  sentences  and 
tell  how  each  is  used: 

1.  The  carpenter  tried  to  do  good  work. 

2.  Henry  had  some  vegetables  to  sell. 

3.  To  keep  his  ideals  high  was  the  boy’s  ambition. 

4.  To  finish  our  work  before  noon  we  had  to  hurry. 

5.  The  members  of  the  class  learned  to  take  a  good 
posture. 

6.  We  all  had  lessons  to  study. 

7.  To  be  heard  the  boys  had  to  shout. 

8.  I  thought  Jack  to  be  wrong. 

9.  We  were  glad  to  go  to  the  entertainment. 

10.  It  is  foolish  to  take  serious  risks. 

11.  To  make  a  good  record,  Tom  worked  early  and 
late. 

2.  Point  out  the  words  used  to  complete  the  infinitives 
given  above;  also  the  modifiers  of  each  infinitive. 

3.  Give  the  case  of  each  pronoun  printed  in  italics: 

1.  Mary’s  teacher  asked  her  to  make  a  report. 

2.  We  did  not  know  whom  to  invite. 

3.  When  we  saw  Donald,  we  did  not  believe  it  to  be  him. 

4.  We  wished  him  to  stay  with  us. 

5.  Who  is  to  be  elected? 

6.  We  invited  John  and  her  to  go  to  the  picnic. 

7.  Jack’s  friends  did  not  know  that  it  was  he. 

8.  Whom  do  you  expect  to  see? 

9.  The  children  asked  who  was  to  stay  with  them. 

10.  We  inquired  whether  or  not  we  were  to  ask  him 
to  go. 

20.  Review  and  Summary.  The  Gerund 
A  gerund  is  a  verbal  noun  ending  in  ing. 

Example:  The  dog’s  harking  awakened  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 
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Words  ending  in  ing  that  have  lost  their  verbal  char¬ 
acter  should  not  be  classed  as  gerunds: 

A  noun.  Writing  is  a  useful  accomplishment. 

A  gerund.  His  writing  to  us  promptly  relieved  us  of 
all  worry. 

A  gerund  shows  its  verbal  nature  in  that  it  may  take 
an  object  and  be  modified  by  an  adverb. 

Gerund  followed  by  an  object  noun.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  John’s  attempting  the  work. 

Gerund  modified  by  an  adverb.  His  stopping  suddenly 
on  the  corner  delayed  traffic. 

A  gerund  shows  its  substantive  nature  in  that  it  is  used 
as  a  noun  and  may  be  modified  by  a  possessive  noun 
or  adjective. 

A  gerund  used  as  a  subject  noun.  His  going  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  us  all. 

A  gerund  used  as  an  object  noun.  We  thought  her 
leaving  abruptly  queer. 

A  gerund  used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition.  We 

had  not  heard  of  his  wishing  that  he  might  stay. 

A  gerund  modified  by  a  possessive  noun.  His  father 
does  not  approve  of  John's  wasting  his  time. 

A  gerund  modified  by  a  possessive  adjective.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  his  disappointing  anyone? 

One  of  the  most  serious  errors  in  the  use  of  the  gerund 
comes  from  thinking  of  it  as  a  verb  which  takes  a  sub¬ 
ject  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case. 

It  is  correct  to  say:  We  had  never  heard  of  his  being 
careless  (not,  We  had  never  heard  of  him  being  careless ). 

To  prevent  this  mistake,  remember  that  the  gerund 
is  used  as  a  noun  and,  like  a  noun,  it  may  be  modified 
by  a  possessive  noun,  or  by  a  possessive  adjective  (see 
Test  E  Practice  Exercises). 
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21.  Testing  the  Correctness  of  a  Gerund 

Find  the  words  ending  in  ing  and  identify  each  as  a 
gerund  or  as  a  participle: 

For  the  sentence,  we  saw  children  playing ,  say:  Play¬ 
ing  is  a  participle  used  as  a  predicate  objective  modifying 
the  object  noun  children. 

For  the  sentence,  Our  attempting  to  start  early  was  a 
failure ,  say:  Attempting  is  a  gerund  used  as  the  subject 
of  the  verb  was.  It  is  modified  by  the  possessive  pro¬ 
noun  our,  and  completed  by  the  infinitive  to  start. 

1.  His  making  a  mistake  was  not  noticed. 

2.  The  visitors  watched  Elizabeth  and  John  playing 
tennis. 

3.  We  believe  that  their  working  hard  was  the  secret 
of  the  boys’  success. 

4.  Because  of  his  careful  planning,  Henry  was  able 
to  accomplish  much. 

5.  We  saw  some  men  cutting  down  trees. 

6.  John’s  mother  was  pleased  at  his  winning  the  prize. 

7.  We  heard  a  whistle  blowing. 

8.  The  old  woman’s  mutterings  were  scarcely  audible. 

9.  By  its  breaking  the  dam,  the  river  caused  a  flood. 

22.  Test  E.  Practice  Exercises.  Words  used  with 
Infinitives  and  Gerunds 

Use  the  exercises  given  here  to  help  you  overcome 
any  difficulties  you  may  have  in  the  use  of  infinitives 
and  gerunds  and  of  words  related  to  them. 

Pronouns  used  with  Infinitives  and  Gerunds 
I.  Remember  that: 

XVI.  A  pronoun  used  with  an  infinitive  is  in  the 
accusative  case. 

a.  Subject  of  an  infinitive:  We  asked  him 
to  wait. 

b.  Direct  object  of  an  infinitive:  The  boy’s 
friends  tried  to  find  him. 
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c.  Indirect  object  of  an  infinitive :  Mother  was 
asked  to  give  him  his  supper. 

d.  Predicate  pronoun  used  with  an  infinitive: 
We  did  not  think  it  to  be  him. 

Exception.  In  the  sentence,  It  seems  to  he 
he  who  is  wanted ,  the  expression  seems  to  be  is 
equivalent  to  the  word  is.  It  is  therefore  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case. 

XVII.  A  pronominal  adjective  used  to  modify  a 
gerund  should  not  be  confused  with  a  pro¬ 
noun  in  the  accusative  case. 

a.  A  pronominal  adjective  used  with  a 
gerund:  Have  you  ever  heard  of  my  doing  (not 
me  doing )  such  a  foolish  thing? 

b.  A  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case  modified 
by  a  participle:  We  saw  him  going  home. 

2.  As  you  copy  these  sentences,  fill  each  blank  with 
a  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case: 

1.  The  boy’s  friends  asked - to  join  their  club. 

2.  - did  you  invite  to  go  with  us? 

3.  When  I  saw  John  I  knew  it  to  be - . 

4.  My  aunt  asked  my  sister  and - to  visit  her. 

3.  Fill  each  blank  with  a  pronominal  adjective: 

1.  No  one  knew  of - wishing  to  go. 

2.  Because  of - careful  planning,  the  girls  were 

able  to  accomplish  much. 

3.  Dick’s  father  does  not  approve  of - staying 

up  late. 

4.  As  you  copy  and  complete  these  sentences,  write 
after  each  the  number  and  letter  of  the  rule  illustrated: 

1.  We  were  not  surprised  at - refusing  to  go 

with  the  other  boys. 

2.  We  shouted  at  John  when  we  saw - coming. 

3.  — — — r  do  you  expect  to  meet? 

4.  If  you  see  Henry,  please  ask - to  go  with  us. 
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5.  When  I  saw  Mary  I  did  not  know  it  to  be - . 

6.  - did  you  ask  to  wait? 

7.  - do  you  think  it  to  be? 

8.  I  never  knew  of - doing  anything  wrong. 

9.  Father  was  asked  to  lend - some  money. 

The  Tense  of  an  Infinitive 

XVIII.  The  present  infinitive  is  used  both  with  a 
verb  in  the  present  tense  and  in  the  past 
tense;  the  past  infinitive,  with  a  verb  in  a 
perfect  tense. 

Since  it  is  correct  to  say:  I  hope  to  go ,  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  say:  I  hoped  to  go.  It  is  illogical  to 
say:  I  hope  to  have  gone  and  therefore  illogical 
to  say:  I  hoped  to  have  gone. 

a.  Present  infinitive:  He  wishes  to  go.  I 
wished  to  go. 

b.  Past  infinitive:  To  have  gone  would  have 
been  a  mistake. 

5.  As  you  copy  and  complete  these  sentences,  use 
each  blank  a  word  that  makes  sense: 

1.  The  members  of  the  class  planned - their 

work  before  noon. 

2.  We  longed - in  foreign  lands. 

3.  - the  early  train  would  have  been  difficult. 

4.  The  boys  hoped - camp  before  nightfall. 

5.  - our  work  without  tools  would  have  been 

impossible. 

6.  We  wished - a  good  record. 

7.  The  boys  planned  - - home  early. 

Avoiding  Split  Infinitives 

XIX.  An  adverb  should  not  be  placed  between  a 
preposition  and  a  verb  used  as  an  infinitive. 

It  is  correct  to  say:  The  hoy  wished  to  go  away 
immediately  (not  to  immediately  go  away). 
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6.  Use  with  each  infinitive  an  adverb  like  carefully , 
gently ,  nervously,  quickly,  accurately,  and  faithfully : 

1.  We  were  taught  to  write. 

2.  We  tried  to  tap  on  the  window. 

3.  Whenever  he  was  embarrassed,  the  boy  began  to 
fumble  with  his  hands. 

4.  They  had  learned  to  act  in  an  emergency. 

5.  We  tried  to  measure  our  desks. 

6.  In  order  to  see  the  road  we  kept  our  windshield 
clear. 

23.  Review  and  Summary.  The  Relative  Pronoun 

A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  connect  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  modified  by 
the  clause. 

I  know  a  farmer  who  has  a  large  truck  farm. 

The  house  which  you  describe  is  on  Main  Street. 

Dr.  Farris  is  the  one  of  whom  you  spoke. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  who  (genitive  whose,  accusa¬ 
tive,  whom )  which,  that. 

Note.  What  and  as  may  also  be  used  as  relative  pronouns.  In  this 
case,  what  means  that  which.  He  took  what  ( that  which )  he  needed. 
Is  this  what  you  are  looking  for?  As  is  used  as  a  relative  pronoun  in 
the  following  sentence:  Such  men  as  he  (is)  will  succeed. 

The  relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in 
person  and  number,  but  not  in  case.  Occasionally  this 
affects  the  person  and  number  of  the  verb. 

Examples:  It  is  I  who  am  to  blame.  It  is  the  Perrys 
who  are  going  with  us.  These  are  the  best  golf  balls 
that  have  ever  been  invented. 

The  relative  pronoun  who  {whose,  whom)  refers  to 
persons,  or  to  animals  like  pets,  thought  of  almost  as 
persons;  which  refers  to  animals  or  things;  and  that  to 
either  persons  or  things. 

Fred  is  the  one  who  can  help  you. 
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The  bridge,  which  was  old,  creaked  with  our  weight. 

Take  any  card  that  (which)  you  like. 

Note.  That  may  be  used  to  refer  to  any  type  of  antecedent.  It  is 
often  preferred  to  who  or  which  to  introduce  a  determinate  clause  (see 
page  107).  It  should  be  avoided  in  introducing  a  descriptive  clause. 

Here  is  the  ball  that  you  lost. 

He  is  a  man  that  you  can  trust. 

The  case  of  the  relative  pronoun  depends  upon  its 
use  in  the  subordinate  clause  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

The  relative  pronoun  who  in  the  first  example  in  this 
lesson  is  the  subject  of  the  clause  who  has  a  large  truck 
farm.  If  that  clause  were  not  subordinate,  but  independ¬ 
ent,  what  word  should  you  use  for  who ?  What  case 
would  that  word  be?  What  case  is  who ? 

The  relative  pronoun  which  in  the  second  sentence 
is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  describe.  The  independ¬ 
ent  clause  is  The  house  is  on  Main  Street.  In  answer 
to  the  question  which  housed  you  say,  the  house  which 
you  describe.  If  that  were  an  independent  clause,  not 
a  subordinate,  it  would  say,  You  describe  the  house.  To 
use  the  pronoun  which  avoids  repetition. 

The  relative  pronoun  whom  in  the  third  sentence  is 
the  object  of  the  preposition  of,  and  in  the  accusative  case. 

A  relative  pronoun  must  have  a  definite  antecedent. 

Say:  The  singer's  debut  was  a  success,  a  fact  which  de¬ 
lighted  all  her  friends  (not  The  singer's  debut  was  a  success, 
which  delighted  all  her  friends.  In  the  latter  case  the 
clause  which  delighted  all  her  friends  does  not  modify 
success  (it  does  not  describe  the  success  nor  limit  the 
success) ;  therefore  a  word  (fact)  must  be  inserted  for  the 
clause  to  modify. 

24.  Testing  the  Correctness  of  a  Relative  Pronoun 

1.  Explain  the  agreement  of  each  relative  pronoun 
with  its  antecedent: 
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1 .  The  man  who  invented  the  sewing  machine  de¬ 
serves  honor. 

2.  We  saw  some  wild  geese  which  were  flying  overhead. 

3.  Everyone  who  visited  the  city  enjoyed  the  parks. 

4.  Hope  is  lost  to  all  who  enter  here. 

5.  John  Burroughs  was  a  naturalist  who  wrote  of 
bee  life. 

6.  The  honey  that  is  made  from  clover  is  delicious. 

7.  The  blossoms  of  the  golden  willow,  which  send  forth 
a  wild,  delicious  perfume,  provide  some  of  the  finest  honey. 

8.  The  queen  bee  that  is  the  mother  of  the  swarm 
is  loved  by  her  numerous  family. 

9.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  customs  of  the  people 
who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 

10.  Most  of  our  ways  that  are  considered  finest  today 
grew  out  of  the  customs  of  chivalry. 

1 1 .  The  knight,  whose  education  began  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  was  highly  trained. 

2.  Give  the  case  of  each  relative  pronoun  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  relation  of  the  pronoun  to  the  other  words  in 
the  subordinate  clause: 

1.  The  author  who  wrote  about  the  Navajo  Indians 
had  lived  among  them. 

2.  The  boy  whose  manners  you  liked  is  my  cousin. 

3.  I  do  not  know  the  person  of  whom  this  anecdote 
was  told. 

4.  The  men  whom  you  saw  were  members  of  a  band. 

5.  Margaret  is  a  girl  who,  I  believe,  is  trustworthy. 

6.  The  boys  were  never  tired  of  listening  to  stories 
told  by  the  sailors  who  had  visited  the  Orient. 

7.  The  girl’s  chum,  who  I  understand  is  an  old  friend, 
lives  near  her. 

3.  Show  that  each  of  the  relative  pronouns  in  the 
following  sentences  has  a  clear  antecedent: 

1.  The  weather  turned  very  warm,  a  fact  which  de¬ 
lighted  the  baseball  fans. 
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2.  He  greatly  admired  the  leader  of  the  party,  a  man 
who  possessed  sterling  qualities. 

3.  At  that  point  he  turned  right,  a  choice  which  later 
proved  fortunate. 

4.  Select  from  these  sentences  the  ones  that  are  correct 
because  each  relative  pronoun  has  a  noun  or  pronoun 
to  which  it  can  refer;  then  rewrite  the  others: 

1.  Near  the  river  was  a  mill  which  had  been  built 
in  early  days. 

2.  We  hurried  as  fast  as  we  could,  which  was  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  us. 

3.  The  boys  had  widened  the  stream,  which  had  taken 
a  long  time. 

4.  On  the  mountain  was  a  hut  which  had  been  made 
of  logs. 

5.  In  the  meadow  grew  wild  flowers  which  were  looked 
upon  as  weeds. 

6.  The  boy  ran  the  elevator,  which  was  easy  to  do. 

7.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  road  which  was  seldom 
used. 

8.  My  dog  frequently  barks  at  passing  automobiles, 
which  he  shouldn’t  do. 

9.  The  ball  game  was  attended  by  thousands,  which 
caused  a  traffic  jam. 

10.  At  the  end  of  the  street  was  a  railway  station  which 
was  new. 

25.  Review  and  Summary.  The  Conjunction 

I.  Co-ordinating  Conjunctions 

A  co-ordinating  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  join 
words  or  groups  of  words  of  equal  rank. 

Lobsters  and  crabs  are  found  in  the  harbor. 

The  wind  was  high  and  the  sky  dark,  but  the  races 
were  held  as  usual. 
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The  co-ordinating  conjunctions  are  and ,  but,  for,  nor,  or. 

And  merely  joins  two  words  or  groups  of  words: 

The  players  were  evenly  matched  and  the  score  was 
a  tie. 

But  contrasts  two  words  or  groups  of  words: 

Not  you,  but  I  am  to  blame. 

The  players  were  evenly  matched,  but  Jack  won  three 
straight  sets. 

A  co-ordinating  conjunction  used  with  a  word  like 
either ,  both ,  or  not  is  called  a  correlative  conjunction. 

Examples,  either — or;  neither — nor;  both  —  and ;  not 
only  —  but  also. 

The  greedy  dog  ate  not  only  his  own  supper  but  also 
the  cat’s. 

You  may  either  play  tennis  or  ride  horseback. 

Notice  that  the  first  word  in  a  pair  of  correlatives 
precedes  the  first  of  the  two  ideas  compared  and  that 
the  second  word  precedes  the  second  idea. 

1.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with 
the  correct  co-ordinating  conjunction.  Justify  your  choice. 

1.  Soon  the  sun  came  out  from  behind  the  black  cloud, 
- the  whole  world  was  radiant. 

2.  Soon  the  sun  came  out  from  behind  the  black  cloud, 
- the  rain  did  not  cease. 

3.  The  work  was  dangerous, - we  had  to  proceed 

cautiously. 

4.  The  work  was  dangerous, - that  made  it  all 

the  more  fun. 

5.  I  will  ask  her, - I  know  that  she  can’t  come. 

6.  I  will  ask  her  — - - I  am  sure  she  will  be  glad 

to  come. 

2.  Combine  the  following  independent  clauses  by  the 
use  of  correlative  conjunctions  such  as  not  only  —  but 
also,  both  —  and,  neither  —  nor: 
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1.  The  wind  blew  hard  enough  to  make  progress  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  blinded  us  with  lashes  of  rain. 

2.  He  is  a  good  student.  He  is  a  star  athlete. 

3.  The  snowbound  explorers  had  no  food.  They 
had  no  water. 

4.  She  had  not  washed  the  dishes.  She  had  not  swept 
the  floor. 

5.  You  must  do  as  I  say.  You  must  remain  at  home. 

3.  Read  these  rules  and  the  examples  given: 

Use  a  semicolon  between  two  independent  clauses 
when  the  conjunction  is  omitted. 

It  did  not  rain;  it  poured. 

Use  a  semicolon  between  two  independent  clauses 
when  the  conjunction  is  omitted,  even  if  an  adverb,  such 
as  however,  yet,  therefore,  or  moreover,  serves  as  a 
connective. 

The  climb  was  difficult  ;  (but)  however  the  view  from 
the  summit  repaid  our  effort. 

With  the  rules  above  in  mind  punctuate  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  Shakespeare  pictured  the  England  he  knew  in  his 
plays  we  can  relive  his  period. 

2.  There  was  much  coarseness  and  brutality  yet  there 
was  courtliness  and  refinement  of  both  speech  and  manners. 

3.  Greatness  dignity  and  nobility  were  present  in 
men  and  women  otherwise  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
portrayed  them. 

4.  Bacon  said  that  truth  ennobles  man  learning  adorns 
him. 

5.  His  house  became  a  place  of  refuge  no  one  was 
turned  away. 

6.  The  road  was  rough  the  hour  was  late. 

7.  The  life  of  circus  people  is  full  of  excitement  and 
romance  nevertheless  I  should  not  care  to  live  it. 

4.  Write  for  each  sentence  above  the  conjunction  that 
has  been  omitted. 
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II.  Subordinating  Conjunctions 

A  subordinating  conjunction  is  a  conjunction  used 
to  connect  a  subordinate  clause  to  the  word  or  words 
modified. 

The  bell  rang  twice  before  I  heard  it. 

We  sang  while  we  walked. 

I  called  after  you  had  left. 

Compare  such  a  conjunction  with  the  word  after  in  the 
sentence,  I  did  not  see  him  after  that.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence? 

The  subordinating  conjunctions  included  in  the  lists 
given  here  are  used  in  adverbial  clauses  to  express  the 
following  ideas: 

Time:  when ,  while,  after,  before,  as,  until.  We  reached 

home  before  it  was  dark. 

Place:  where,  wherever.  He  died  where  he  was  born. 

Manner :  as,  as  if.  The  horse  walks  as  if  he  were  lame. 

Degree:  as,  than.  You  can  throw  a  ball  as  far  as  I. 

Condition:  if,  unless.  I  will  go  if  it  is  pleasant. 

Purpose  or  cause:  that,  because.  I  must  go  because 
she  needs  me. 

Concession:  while,  although,  though.  We  had  a  good 
time  although  it  rained. 

The  following  subordinating  conjunctions  are  used  to 
introduce  noun  clauses:  That,  if,  whether. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  be  ready  at  Ifour. 

A  relative  adverb  is  an  adverb  used  as  a  conjunction. 
Like  the  relative  pronoun  a  relative  adverb  introduces  a 
subordinate  clause  and  connects  the  clause  with  the  word 
modified. 

The  common  relative  adverbs  are  where,  while,  when , 
after,  before. 

This  is  the  house  where  I  live. 

The  men  rose  before  it  was  daylight. 
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In  the  first  sentence  above,  the  clause  points  out  the 
house,  and  is  an  adjective  clause;  in  the  second,  the 
clause  modifies  the  verb  rose  and  is  an  adverbial  clause. 

i.  Write  in  separate  columns  (i)  the  subordinate  ad- 
jective  clauses  introduced  by  relative  adverbs,  (2)  the 
subordinate  adverbial  clauses  introduced  by  subordinat¬ 
ing  conjunctions.  Place  befobe  each  clause  the  word  it 
modifies. 

1.  I  did  not  start  until  the  bell  rang. 

2.  I  long  for  the  day  when  vacation  will  begin. 

3.  We  could  not  see  the  corner  where  the  road  turned. 

4.  I  love  to  skate  when  the  ice  is  smooth. 

5.  The  ice  where  we  skate  is  kept  in  perfect  condition 
for  hockey. 

6.  Wait  here  until  I  come  back. 

7.  There  was  no  school  the  day  after  the  blizzard 
blocked  traffic. 

8.  In  the  pond  where  the  water  was  shallow  water- 
lilies  grew. 

9.  The  family  did  not  know  of  a  place  where  they 
could  go  for  a  summer  outing. 

10.  The  boys  hurried  when  they  came  to  the  place  where 
bears  had  been  seen. 

The  word  that  has  two  uses  as  a  connective.  It  is 
sometimes  a  relative  pronoun  and  sometimes  a  subor¬ 
dinating  conjunction. 

Examples: 

That  used  as  a  relative  pronoun:  He  jests  at  scars  that 
{who)  never  felt  a  wound. 

That  used  as  a  subordinating  conjunction:  We  did  not 

know  that  we  were  to  go. 

When  the  word  that  is  used  as  a  relative  pronoun, 
either  who  or  which  may  be  substituted  for  it;  when  it  is 
used  as  a  subordinating  conjunction,  it  often  stands  for 
the  group  of  words  that  follow  it. 
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2.  Tell  how  the  word  that  is  used  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences: 

1.  People  that  live  in  glass  houses  must  not  throw 
stones. 

2.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

3.  It  is  said  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 

4.  Galileo  taught  that  the  earth  was  round. 

5.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

6.  We  thought  that  the  mountains  were  near. 

7.  A  crowd  watched  the  airship  that  passed  over  the 
city. 

8.  That  some  fish  have  wings  is  a  curious  fact. 

Wherever  the  word  that  is  used  as  a  subordinating  con¬ 
junction  it  may  introduce  the  following  kinds  of  clauses: 

A  noun  clause:  We  did  not  know  that  we  were  to  go. 
An  adverbial  clause:  He  came  that  he  might  help  us. 
An  adjective  clause:  I  knew  the  reason  that  he  came. 

In  the  first  sentence  above  the  word  that  introduces 
a  clause  used  as  the  object  of  the  verb  know,  in  the  second 
sentence  it  introduces  a  clause  modifying  the  verb  came ; 
and  in  the  third  sentence  it  introduces  a  clause  modifying 
the  noun  reason. 

3.  Prove  that  each  of  the  following  sentences  contains 
the  word  that  used  as  a  subordinating  conjunction: 

1.  I  have  heard  that  Kidnapped  is  an  entertaining 
book. 

2.  Columbus  did  not  believe  that  the  world  is  round. 

3.  He  crossed  the  ocean  that  he  might  find  a  new  route 
to  the  Orient. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  moon  is  a  satellite  of  the  sun  has 
been  known  for  hundreds  of  years. 

5.  The  men  feared  that  there  would  be  trouble. 

6.  That  it  might  be  strong  the  men  had  built  the 
bridge  of  stone. 
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26.  Test  F.  Practice  Exercises 

Use  the  exercises  given  here  to  help  you  master  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  that  sometimes  trouble  you. 

Use  of  Who  and  Which 
i.  Review  these  rules: 

XX.  A  pronoun  used  as  a  connective  agrees 
with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  person,  and 
number. 

a.  The  word  who  refers  to  persons. 

First  person  singular :  It  is  I  who  am  to  go. 

Second  person  singular:  It  is  you, 
John,  who  are  to  go. 

Third  person  singular :  It  is  he  who  is  to  go. 

First  person  plural:  It  is  we  who  are 
to  go. 

Second  person  plural:  It  is  you  who 

are  to  go. 

Third  person  plural:  It  is  they  who  are 
to  go. 

b.  The  word  which  refers  to  animals 
and  to  inanimate  objects. 

Third  person  singular:  The  black  bear 
which  sleeps  all  winter  is  savage  when  he 
awakens  in  the  spring. 

Third  person  plural:  Black  bears  which 
sleep  all  winter  are  savage  when  they 
awaken  in  the  spring. 

c.  The  word  that  refers  to  either  persons 
or  things. 

Third  person  singular:  Robert  was  the 
one  that  was  elected.  The  tree  that  grows 
near  the  gate  is  an  oak. 

Third  person  plural :  The  older  boys 
were  the  ones  that  were  chosen.  The  trees 
that  grow  near  the  gate  are  oaks. 
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2.  Fill  each  blank  with  who  or  which: 

1.  The  dogs - belonged  to  us  had  to  wear  muzzles 

on  hot  days. 

2.  The  members  of  the  family - were  young 

walked  to  church. 

3.  Those - were  old  rode  in  the  car. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village - had  lost  their 

homes  in  the  fire  lived  in  tents. 

5.  The  cattle - were  kept  in  the  barnyard  grew 

tame. 

6.  We  did  not  recognize  any  of  the  people - were 

standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree. 

7.  The  man  asked - we  were. 

8.  The  boys  looked  at  the  dog  and  asked - could 

claim  it. 

Case  of  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

3.  Review  these  rules: 

XXI.  The  nominative  form  who  should  be  used: 

a.  When  the  pronoun  is  the  subject  of  the 
subordinate  clause.  Example.  Catherine  Smith 
is  the  girl  who  won  the  prize. 

b.  When  the  pronoun  is  a  predicate  pro¬ 
noun.  Example.  Who  do  you  think  it  was? 

XXII.  The  accusative  form  whom  should  be  used: 

a.  When  the  pronoun  is  the  object  of  a  verb 
or  a  preposition.  Example.  You  are  the  one 
whom  I  mean.  This  is  the  friend  of  whom  I 
spoke. 

b.  When  it  is  the  subject  of  an  infinitive. 

Example.  I  do  not  know  whom  to  ask. 

Caution.  In  determining  the  case  of  a  pronoun  in 
a  sentence  like,  Who  do  you  think  is  to  be  chosen?  omit  the 
interpolated  expression,  do  you  think ,  and  read  the  sen¬ 
tence  as,  Who  is  to  be  chosen? 

4.  As  you  fill  each  blank  with  who  or  whom ,  write 
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after  each  sentence  the  number  and  the  letter  of  the 
rule  illustrated: 

1.  - did  you  say  defeated  Napoleon  at  Waterloo? 

2.  It  is  you - -  I  have  chosen. 

3.  Once  there  was  a  king - —  had  three  beautiful 

daughters. 

4.  I  do  not  know - it  is. 

5.  A  magician - dwelt  in  the  castle  was  feared 

by  the  countryside. 

6.  We  do  not  know - to  blame. 

7.  We  had  friends  in - we  had  great  confidence. 

8.  - was  it  that  came  with  you? 

9.  - do  they  think  is  here? 

10.  They  wish  to  know - we  have  elected. 

11.  I  am  not  sure - it  was  that  bowed. 

12.  Do  you  know  to - I  owe  this  money? 

13.  The  girl - you  noticed  is  our  class  president. 

14.  With - are  you  going  to  ride? 

15.  To - do  you  think  you  are  speaking? 

16.  It  was  not  he,  so  they  say, - deserted. 

Prepositions  and  Conjunctions 

1.  Review  this  rule  and  those  given  with  examples 
on  pages  282-283. 

XXIII.  A  preposition  should  express  the  relation 
intended. 

2.  Copy  and  complete,  using  in  each  blank  one  of 
the  words  given  below  Number  4: 

1.  I  could - gone  if  I  had  known  in  time. 

2.  My  brother  is  sometimes  angry - me. 

3.  He  jumped - the  car. 

4.  This  book  is  different - the  rest. 

of  at  off  of  from 

have  with  off  than 

3.  Use  words  from  below  Number  9  in  each  blank: 

5.  The  money  was  divided  - - three  boys. 

6.  This  bark  came - a  birch  tree. 
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7.  He  should - started  earlier. 

8.  We  were  angry - the  course  of  events  which 

interfered  with  our  plans. 

9.  The  father - the  child. 

between  from  have  with  lifted 

among  from  off  of  at  lifted  up 

4.  Review  these  rules;  then  find  on  page  283  an  example 
for  each: 

XXIV.  The  conjunction  and  is  used  to  connect  like 
ideas;  the  conjunction  but,  to  show  a  contrast. 

XXV.  The  word  that  is  used  to  introduce  a 
noun  clause  where  the  sense  demands  it. 
The  word  as,  like,  or  because  should  not  be 
used  in  its  place. 

XXVI.  A  preposition  is  used  to  introduce  a  phrase; 
a  conjunction,  to  introduce  a  clause. 

a.  The  preposition  like  should  not  be  used  in 
place  of  as,  or  as  if. 

b.  The  preposition  without  should  not  be 
used  in  place  of  the  conjunction  unless. 

5.  Fill  each  blank  with  but  or  and : 

1.  The  brook  was  shallow - it  was  difficult  to  cross. 

2.  The  time  was  short - we  had  to  hurry. 

3.  The  man  spoke  in  a  loud  tone - we  had  diffi¬ 

culty  in  hearing  him. 

4.  The  house  was  situated  on  a  busy  street - the 

occupants  were  not  disturbed  by  the  noise 

6.  Use  that  or  because: 

1.  We  were  late - we  were  held  up  by  traffic. 

2.  The  reason  we  were  late  was - we  were  held 

up  by  traffic. 

3.  His  excuse  was - he  had  been  busy. 

4.  - —  there  was  no  late  train,  the  men  went  early. 

5.  - the  water  was  impure  was  the  excuse  made. 
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7.  Use  that  or  as: 

1.  We  noticed  the  desolation  of  the  fire-swept  town 
- we  approached  it. 

2.  We  did  not  know - we  had  been  chosen  to  help. 

3.  The  men  did  not  know - they  could  return 

to  work. 

4.  - we  looked,  we  concluded  that  the  place  was 

unsatisfactory. 

5.  - she  could  leave  at  any  time  was  unknown 

to  her. 

8.  Use  that  or  like: 

1.  We  felt - we  had  been  mistaken. 

2.  We  felt - deserted  orphans. 

3.  We  felt - shipwrecked  sailors  cast  on  the 

shore  of  a  lonely  island. 

4.  The  members  of  the  team  felt - victory  was 

theirs. 

5.  Those  present  felt - the  entertainment  was 

a  success. 

9.  Fill  each  of  the  blanks  with  without  or  unless: 

1.  Jack  will  not  come - you  promise  to  sing. 

2.  I  shall  not  stay  — - I  am  asked  to  do  so. 

3.  He  cannot  work - tools. 

4.  We  cannot  work - we  have  tools. 

5.  You  cannot  buy  a  ticket  — - - you  have  the  money 

or  it. 

6.  - your  help,  I  shall  fail. 

7.  - you  give  him  assistance,  he  will  leave. 

10.  Use  like ,  as,  or  as  if  in  each  blank: 

1.  Her  laughter  sounded - music. 

2.  John  works - he  intends  to  succeed. 

3.  I  do  not  play  ball - I  did  last  year. 

4.  He  ran  — - - a  deer. 

5.  The  girls  acted - they  were  frightened. 

6.  - a  flash,  he  disappeared  from  sight. 

7.  Mary  looks - her  mother. 


Chapter  XII 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  IN  COMPOSITION 


Introductory  Note 

This  chapter  is  intended  for  reference.  In  it  will  be 
found  summaries  by  which  you  can  check  your  work  in 
composition,  symbols  used  in  correcting  a  paper,  letter 
forms,  a  spelling  list,  a  measuring  scale,  outlines  for 
composition,  book  lists  for  planned  reading,  and  other 
useful  material. 

1.  Composing  Talks  and  Papers 

To  talk  and  write  well  is  not  easy.  A  boy  or  girl 
who  would  have  this  accomplishment  must  in  the  first 
place  learn  to  think  clearly,  and  in  the  second  place  ac¬ 
quire  a  vocabulary  of  useful  words  and  develop  the  power 
to  express  his  ideas  so  that  they  can  be  easily  understood. 

Our  Daily  Conversation 

Since  the  chief  use  that  most  people  have  for  language 
is  in  the  give  and  take  of  daily  conversation,  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  directions,  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  that  help  to  make  social  intercourse  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

,  Show  consideration  for  the  person  with  whom  you  are 
talking.  Select  topics  in  which  you  are  mutually  in¬ 
terested  and  discuss  them  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

Do  your  part  in  the  conversation,  but  do  not  monopolize 
too  much  time.  Give  others  a  chance. 

Keep  the  discussion  good-natured.  Avoid  direct 
contradictions  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  interruptions. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  break  into  another  person’s  con¬ 
versation,  apologize  for  doing  so. 
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Class  Discussion 

A  class  discussion,  like  a  conversation,  should  be  good- 
natured  and  show  a  friendly  spirit.  The  following  direc¬ 
tions  should  be  borne  in  mind: 

Be  a  good  listener.  Encourage  each  speaker  by  giving 
close  attention  to  what  he  says. 

When  the  discussion  is  formal,  wait  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  chairman  before  speaking. 

Talk  to  the  entire  group.  Do  not  in  your  interest  in 
a  topic  address  remarks  to  a  neighbor. 

See  that  what  you  say  throws  light  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  discussed.  Do  not  wander  too  far  from  the 
subject. 


Making  a  Lesson  Report 

In  your  lessons  in  history,  geography,  civics,  and  litera¬ 
ture,  you  are  frequently  asked  to  report  on  topics  you 
have  investigated.  For  such  work  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  will  prove  helpful. 

Preparation  of  subject  matter.  Before  attempting  to 
compose,  think  over  your  subject  and  then  collect  the 
facts  and  other  material  that  you  will  need  to  use.  If 
your  mind  is  thoroughly  filled  with  what  you  have  to 
say,  the  task  of  composing  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

Note-taking.  In  using  an  encyclopedia  or  other  refer¬ 
ence  book,  express  in  your  own  words,  as  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  chief  thought  in  each  paragraph.  Do  not  copy 
exactly  either  the  entire  article  or  any  part  of  it.  In 
listening  to  a  talk  or  lecture,  follow  a  similar  method  by 
writing,  in  brief  sentences,  the  main  points  covered. 
Make  these  notes  definite  so  that  when  you  reread  them 
you  can  recall  the  points  covered  and  work  out  their 
relations  to  the  main  idea.  For  examples  see  Lesson  5, 
Chapter  III. 

Organization  and  development  of  thought.  After  you 
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have  collected  your  material  and  decided  upon  your 
point  of  view,  plan  your  report  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  form  a  connected  “story”  about  a  single  idea.  Ar¬ 
range  your  facts  in  order  and  see  not  only  that  the  most 
important  ones  receive  the  greatest  emphasis  but  also 
that  the  relation  between  the  facts  is  brought  out.  Give 
enough  detail  to  make  your  point  clear,  but  omit  every¬ 
thing  that  does  not  bear  on  the  central  idea. 

Outlining.  If  a  report  is  to  be  long,  use  an  outline 
to  help  you.  This  may  be  a  mere  list  of  paragraph  topics, 
or  it  may  be  a  more  carefully  organized  outline  (see  exam¬ 
ple  on  page  127).  The  topics  in  such  an  outline  should 
be  (1}  grouped  under  main  topics;  and  (2)  arranged  in 
order  of  importance  with  the  best  last.  Nothing  mars 
a  composition  so  much  as  a  weak  ending.  The  outline 
should  show  that  the  final  impression  is  to  be  the  strongest. 

Preparing  a  Summary 

Besides  working  out,  or  elaborating,  the  points  con¬ 
nected  with  a  topic,  you  are  often  asked  to  condense  or 
summarize  material.  Such  a  report,  whether  it  is  of  a 
class  discussion,  a  club  meeting,  or  a  public  lecture,  al¬ 
though  brief  should  be  so  carefully  composed  that  it  em¬ 
phasizes  important  events  or  facts  and  gives  a  correct 
impression  of  them.  For  example,  see  the  class  secre¬ 
tary’s  report  in  Lesson  5,  Chapter  I. 

If  the  report  Is  to  be  a  formal  summary,  or  precis ,x 
based  on  a  lesson  in  a  textbook  or  an  article,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Condense  the  thought  to  one  fourth  or  one  third  its 
original  length. 

Omit  all  explanations  and  illustrations. 

Include  no  thought  not  expressed  in  the  original. 

1  Since  neither  syllable  is  accented,  the  word  precis  is  pronounced  like  two 
words;  thus,  pray  see. 
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Keep  the  proportional  emphasis  of  the  original. 

Interpret,  but  do  not  quote. 

For  example  see  Exercise  3,  page  85. 

Telling  a  Story  Effectively 
As  an  aid  in  making  a  story  a  success  the  following 
directions  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

Choice  of  a  subject.  Limit  the  subject  to  a  single  in¬ 
cident,  or  event.  Remember  that  it  is  better  to  tell 
a  great  deal  about  one  incident  than  merely  to  list  or 
catalogue  a  series  of  events. 

The  point  of  view.  After  selecting  a  subject  for  a  story, 
decide  upon  the  point  of  view  or  mood;  that  is,  whether 
the  story  is  to  be  humorous  or  serious,  gay  or  sad.  Main¬ 
tain  this  mood  throughout. 

The  three  parts  of  a  story.  See  that  every  story,  no 
matter  how  brief,  has  three  distinct  parts;  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  a  development,  and  a  conclusion.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion  prepare  the  audience  for  what  is  coming  by  telling 
who  and  what  the  story  is  about  and  when  and  where  it 
happened.  In  the  development  give  enough  detail  to 
make  the  point  clear,  but  at  the  same  time  see  that  the 
story  moves  rapidly  and  grows  more  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  proceeds  to  its  climax.  In  the  conclusion,  bring 
the  story  to  a  satisfactory  end.  Do  not  prolong  the 
story  after  the  climax  and  thus  weaken  the  final  impression. 

Proportion  and  emphasis.  Arrange  the  parts  of  your 
story  so  that  the  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  main  event, 
or  climax.  In  general  see  that  the  introduction  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  short  paragraph  or  two;  that  the  development 
is  several  times  as  long  as  the  introduction;  and  that 
the  conclusion  is  so  brief  that  it  is  the  shortest  part  of 
the  story. 

Keeping  the  interest  of  an  audience.  To  awaken  the  in¬ 
terest  of  your  listeners,  choose  a  brief  and  attractive  title 
and  a  good  opening  sentence.  To  keep  their  attention, 
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(i)  use  details  that  will  help  them  to  get  your  point  and 
see  what  you  are  describing;  (2)  when  it  is  appropriate 
to  do  so,  use  a  direct  quotation  or  a  question,  or  give 
a  contrast,  a  comparison,  or  a  personal  comment;  and 
then  (3)  in  closing,  choose  an  ending  that  brings  the 
story  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  story-telling  see 
Lesson  2,  Chapter  II. 

Giving  Directions  and  Other  Forms  of 
Explanation 

Before  you  attempt  to  give  directions,  make  sure  that 
you  yourself  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  you 
are  to  explain.  If  possible,  discover  what  knowledge  your 
listener  already  has  on  the  subject  and  try  to  use  this 
information  as  a  starting  point  for  your  explanation. 

In  giving  a  definition,  name  the  class  to  which  an  ob¬ 
ject  belongs  and  then  name  its  distinguishing  features. 
Do  not  begin  a  definition  by  saying  It  is  when  or  It  is 
where.  For  examples  see  Lesson  1,  Chapter  V. 

In  giving  directions  for  finding  a  building  or  place, 
mention  its  location  and  with  the  use  of  familiar  land¬ 
marks,  show  how  it  may  be  reached.  For  example  see 
second  illustration  in  Exercise  10,  page  159. 

In  giving  directions  for  a  process  or  a  game,  follow  an 
outline  that  resembles  this  one: 

I.  Equipment  and  preparation 

II.  Steps  in  the  process  (or  game) 

III.  Completion 

For  example  see  Lesson  4,  Chapter  V. 

Giving  a  Description 

Before  giving  a  description,  study  your  own  impression 
of  that  which  is  to  be  described.  Then  with  a  definite 
plan  in  mind  select  the  characteristics  that  make  the 
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deepest  impression  on  you  and  describe  them.  In  tell¬ 
ing  about  a  school  or  a  room,  for  example,  you  might  be¬ 
gin  with  the  general  effect  and  then,  in  systematic  order, 
give  the  details  that  produce  the  effect.  In  describing 
a  person  it  would  be  natural  for  you  to  mention  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  or  identifying  characteristics  first  and  then  go 
on  to  other  details.  For  examples  see  Lesson  2,  Chapter 
VIII. 

Giving  Arguments 

In  giving  arguments  in  favor  of  or  against  a  question, 
select  those  that  are  important  and  present  them  in  a 
fair-minded,  courteous,  and  convincing  way.  Try  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  a  question  without  showing  any  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  or  ill  will. 

For  examples  of  informal  presentations  of  arguments 
see  Lessons  2  and  3,  Chapter  X.  For  a  more  formal 
debate  see  Lesson  4  in  the  same  chapter. 

2.  Speaking  Before  an  Audience 

A  speaker  will  fail  to  impress  his  audience,  no  matter 
how  excellent  his  material,  if  he  does  not  observe  rules 
like  the  following  and  present  his  ideas  in  an  attractive 
way: 

Have  what  you  are  to  say  so  thoroughly  in  mind  that 
you  can  speak  without  hesitation. 

Walk  briskly  to  a  position  before  the  class  and  face 
your  audience  before  you  begin  to  speak. 

Stand  easily  and  naturally  with  your  hands  at  your 
sides.  Occasionally  change  your  position. 

Speak  in  a  clear,  firm  tone,  showing  that  you  have 
something  of  importance  to  say  and  that  you  yourself 
believe  in  it. 

Watch  your  audience  to  make  sure  that  you  are  in¬ 
teresting  everyone.  Do  not  talk  merely  to  one  group. 

Be  courteous  to  your  audience  throughout  your  talk; 
be  modest,  unaffected,  and  truthful. 
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MAKING  A  PAPER  ATTRACTIVE 

3.  Making  a  Paper  Look  Attractive 

Unless  your  school  has  its  own  form  for  written  work, 
you  may,  with  your  teacher’s  permission,  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions: 

1.  Write  the  name  of  your  school  and  of  your  grade 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  paper  and  your 
name  and  the  date  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

2.  Leave  a  blank  line  and  then  place  the  title  on  the 
next  line  in  such  a  position  that  the  space  at  the  right 
and  the  one  at  the  left  are  about  equal.  Leave  another 
blank  line  below  the  title. 

3.  See  that  the  left-hand  margin  is  made  about  an 
inch  wide  and  is  kept  even.  Make  the  right-hand  mar¬ 
gin  about  half  an  inch  wide. 

4.  Indent  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph  about  an 
inch. 

5.  Leave  between  sentences  a  space  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  letter  m.  Make  the  space  between  words  the 
width  of  the  letter  n. 

School  Name 

Grade  Date 

Title  of  Paper 
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4.  Correction  of  Written  Work 

Form  the  habit  of  looking  through  your  written  work 
and  correcting  all  errors. 

In  criticizing  the  appearance  of  a  paper,  consider  the 
placing  of  the  title,  the  width  of  the  margins,  and 
other  features  mentioned  in  the  directions  given  else¬ 
where  in  this  chapter. 

Make  sure  that  the  paper  is  correctly  paragraphed 
and  that  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph  is  properly  in¬ 
dented. 

Next  look  at  the  sentences.  See  that  the  paper  is 
written  in  separate  and  complete  sentences  which  are 
clear  in  rrleaning;  then  examine  the  capitalization  and 
punctuation. 

Let  no  error  in  spelling  or  in  the  use  of  words  escape 
you.  Keep  in  mind  the  directions  and  the  spelling  list 
included  later  in  this  chapter.  When  in  doubt  about  a 
word,  consult  the  dictionary. 

If  you  find  an  error  in  a  paper,  correct  it.  If  the 
paper  is  written  in  pencil,  erase  the  error  without 
smudging  the  paper  and  substitute  the  correct  form. 
If  it  is  written  in  ink,  draw  a  line  through  the  incorrect 
expression  and  write  the  correct  form  above  it.  When 
a  word  has  been  omitted,  write  it  above  the  place  where 
it  should  have  appeared  and  insert  a  caret  to  indicate 
the  position.  Illustration: 

until  the 

We  waited -unfeiU- after  school  before  giving  entertainment. 

A 

The  following  symbols  are  frequently  used  to  indicate 
kinds  of  errors: 

cap.  A  capital  letter  needed 

l.c.  A  small  letter  (lower  case)  needed 

Tf  Error  in  paragraphing 
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p 

Punctuation  faulty 

sp 

Mistake  in  spelling 

s 

Poor  sentence 

c  w 

Poor  choice  of  words 

d 

Omit 

? 

Truth  of  a  statement  questioned 

?  clear 

Not  clear 

gr 

Mistake  in  grammar 

awk 

Awkward 

X 

Wrong 

If  your  teacher  wishes  to  direct  you  to  a  specific  rule, 
she  may  refer  to  the  numbered  directions  covered  in  the 
summaries  on  the  following  pages.  For  an  error  in  the 
use  of  the  sentence,  for  example,  she  may  write  in  the 
margin  of  your  paper  S1  for  a  “run-on”  or  an  incomplete 
sentence  (see  direction  Number  I,  under  the  title  The 
Use  of  the  Sentence ) ;  S2  when  the  thought  in  a  sentence  is 
not  clear;  S3  when  the  sentences  are  “choppy”  or  awk¬ 
ward;  S*  when  something  has  been  omitted;  and  S5  when 
a  sentence  lacks  force  and  is  uninteresting. 

5.  Writing  in  Paragraphs 

1.  See  that  your  paper  is  written  in  paragraphs 
and  that  each  paragraph  deals  with  a  single  topic  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  subject. 

2.  In  telling  a  story  or  giving  directions,  arrange  your 
paragraphs  so  that  the  topics  are  in  order  of  time;  in 
writing  a  description,  arrange  them  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance. 

3.  To  indicate  the  relation  between  paragraphs,  con¬ 
nect  them,  whenever  possible,  by  a  guide  word  or  group 
of  words,  such  as  then,  after  this,  suddenly;  here,  when  you 
have  crossed  the  bridge,  back  of  the  house;  an  even  greater 
number  of  accidents  are  due  to  carelessness;  but  his  charac¬ 
ter  is  even  more  important. 
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4.  To  make  each  paragraph  clear,  use,  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  a  topic,  or  key,  sentence  and  see  that  the  other  sen¬ 
tences  bring  out  or  prove  the  point  given  in  this  sentence. 

5.  In  writing  a  conversation,  begin  a  new  paragraph 
with  each  change  of  speaker. 

6.  The  Use  of  the  Sentence 

1.  Speak  and  write  in  separate  sentences,  each  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Do  not  combine  unrelated  ideas  or  use 
“run-on”  sentences  containing  unnecessary  and' s,  so’s, 
and  then's. 

2.  Try  to  make  the  thought  in  each  sentence  clear. 

a.  Do  not,  for  example,  use  a  pronoun  such  as  he  or 
she  until  you  have  mentioned  the  person  for  which  the 
pronoun  stands. 

b.  Place  a  word  modifier  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
word  it  modifies.  For  example,  say  I  have  only  one  pencil, 
not  I  only  have  one  pencil. 

c.  Do  not  make  an  unwarranted  change  in  the  tense 
expressed  by  the  verbs. 

d.  Use  the  connective  that  expresses  the  relation 
intended. 

e.  Keep  to  one  point  of  view.  In  referring  to  the 
same  person,  for  example,  do  not  change  from  the  pro¬ 
noun  we  to  the  pronoun  you. 

f.  Use  co-ordinate  forms  for  parallel  constructions. 
For  example,  say  I  learned  to  swim  and  to  dive,  and  not 
I  learned  to  swim  and  diving. 

3.  Give  sufficient  variety  to  your  sentences  to  make 
them  sound  natural. 

a.  To  avoid  monotonous  beginnings,  introduce  your  sen¬ 
tences,  when  advisable,  by  a  modifying  phrase  or  clause. 

b.  To  avoid  having  too  many  short  sentences  come 
together,  occasionally  use  a  longer  one. 
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4.  Do  not  omit  necessary  words. 

5.  Try  to  make  your  sentences  interesting.  See 
that  they  exactly  express  your  thought  or  mood. 
When  it  is  natural  to  do  so,  use  a  question,  an  excla¬ 
mation,  a  comparison,  a  contrast,  or  a  repetition. 

7.  The  Use  of  Words 

Gain  as  wide  a  knowledge  of  words  as  possible  so  that 
you  can  at  all  times  choose  words  that  exactly  fit  the 
ideas  which  you  wish  to  express. 

1.  Use  words  that  are  appropriate.  In  speaking  of 
a  person  for  whom  you  have  respect,  choose  words  that 
are  dignified.  Avoid  an  excessive  use  of  slang. 

2.  Do  not  exaggerate.  If  you  mean  a  hundred,  say 
a  hundred  and  not  a  thousand. 

3.  Try  to  select  words  that  help  others  to  picture 
what  you  have  in  mind.  If  you  wish  to  describe  the 
motions  of  a  pigeon,  for  example,  you  might  use  the  words 
fluttering ,  strutting ,  darting. 

4.  Avoid  the  excessive  use  of  one  word  and  all  awk¬ 
ward  repetitions.  Instead  of  saying,  “I  am  fine ,  the 
weather  is  fine ,  and  I  am  having  a  fine  time,”  say,  “I 
am  well,  the  weather  is  good,  and  I  am  enjoying  myself.” 

Use  all  words  correctly. 

5.  Avoid  confusing  the  past  form  of  a  verb  with  the 
past  participle.  Say,  for  example:  I  saw.  I  have  seen. 
Ruth  did  her  work.  Ruth  has  done  her  work.  Father  came 
home  early.  Father  has  come  home.  The  birds  went  south. 
The  birds  have  gone. 

6.  See  that  a  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  person  and 
number.  Say,  for  example:  Each  of  the  boys  is  going. 
Tom  doesn't  like  to  hurry.  There  were  ten  girls  present. 

7.  Give  each  word  its  correct  meaning.  Do  not, 
for  example,  use  can  for  may,  lay  for  lie,  good  for  well, 
leave  for  let,  their  for  there,  or  to  for  too. 
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8.  Avoid  a  double  negative.  Do  not  say:  I  haven't 
none.  This  isn't  hardly  right. 

9.  Do  not  repeat  a  subject  thus  making  it  double, 
or  use  other  unnecessary  words.  Do  not  say:  My  mother, 
she  said.  Where  are  you  at.  Why,  there  was;  elevated  up. 

10.  Use  all  pronouns  correctly,  being  particularly  care¬ 
ful  that  each  is  in  the  correct  case.  Say:  He  and  I  are 
going.  It  was  he.  She  is  as  tall  as  I  (am).  We  girls  were 
there.  This  is  to  be  divided  between  you  and  me.  Each 
of  the  boys  is  to  bring  his  book  to  class. 

11.  Avoid  using  an  adjective  for  an  adverb.  Say: 
The  boy  turned  quickly.  Advice  is  more  easily  given 
than  taken. 

12.  Avoid  all  other  errors  that  you  have  been  taught 
to  avoid. 

8.  Rules  for  the  Use  of  Capital  Letters 

Begin  with  a  capital  letter: 

a.  The  first  word  in  a  sentence. 

The  sun  is  shining. 

b.  Each  proper  name  and  each  abbreviation  for  such 
a  name. 

William  Wm.  New  York  N.Y. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Democrat  Republican 
Methodist  Roman  Catholic 

In  this  list  of  proper  names  include: 

(1)  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
months  of  the  year,  and  holidays. 

Monday  Mon.  January  Jan.  Fourth  of  July 

(2)  The  names  of  the  points  of  the  compass 
when  they  are  used  to  designate  the  sections  of  a 
country,  but  not  otherwise. 

the  South  the  West  south 


west 
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(3)  Such  a  word  as  mountain ,  lake ,  avenue,  or 
school  when  it  is  a  part  of  a  title. 

Mount  Everest  Appalachian  Mountains 

Lake  Superior  Connecticut  River 

The  Brainard  High  School  Fifth  Avenue 

Note.  Words  like  our  junior  high  school  and  the  avenue  near  the  river 
should  not  be  capitalized. 

(4)  The  names  of  subjects  in  a  course  of  study 
when  they  are  derived  from  proper  names,  but 
not  otherwise. 

English  French  history  algebra  botany 

c.  Each  adjective  derived  from  a  proper  name. 

American  customs  the  English  language 

d.  Each  title  of  respect  and  its  abbreviation. 

Mr.  Henry  James  Dr.  Walter  Lamb 

Aunt  Ruth  Mother  Professor  Black 

Note.  The  following  should  not  be  capitalized:  (1)  a  title  used  without 
an  accompanying  name  unless  it  applies  to  a  chief  officer  in  the  govern¬ 
ment;  (2)  a  name  like  aunt  applied  to  a  relative  and  used  with  a  possessive 
adjective  in  such  an  expression  as  my  aunt.  Write:  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  president  of  our  book  club.  Call  a  doctor.  Will 
Dr.  Smith  do?  Ask  my  mother.  She  asked  Mother.  Tell  Uncle 
John.  My  uncle  John  gave  me  a  present. 

e.  Each  initial  accompanying  a  name  or  standing 
for  one  of  the  points  of  the  compass. 

W.  H.  Smith  N.  S.  W. 

John  E.  Randall  N.E.  S.W. 

f.  Each  sacred  name  and  each  word  used  in  its 
place. 

We  pray  to  God.  To  Thee,  who  reignest  supreme 
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g.  The  first  word  in  each  line  of  poetry. 

Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 

When  first  we  practice  to  deceive! 

h.  The  first  word  and  each  of  the  other  important 
words  in  the  title  of  a  book,  story,  or  poem,  and  in 
a  trade  name. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild  A  Hymn  to  Night 
My  Financial  Career  Mary  Jane’s  Candy 

Note.  A  preposition,  an  article,  or  a  conjunction  is  not  capitalized 
unless  it  is  the  first  word  in  the  title. 

i.  The  first  word  in  a  direct  quotation. 

She  answered  quickly,  “Let  me  help  you.” 

Note.  When  a  direct  quotation  is  broken,  the  second  part  begins  with 
a  small  letter  unless  it  is  a  proper  name,  the  word  I,  or  the  first  word  in 
a  sentence. 

“It  was  then,”  he  said  sadly,  “that  my  friend  parted  from  me.” 
“  We  must  start  at  once,”  Father  said.  “  Hurry,  or  we’ll  be  late.” 

j.  The  first  word  of  the  greeting  in  a  letter  and  the 
first  word  of  the  ending. 

My  dear  Aunt  Mary  Yours  very  truly 

Write  the  words  /  and  O  as  capitals. 

It  was  not  I  who  spoke. 

O  gracious  heaven,  grant  us  help! 

9.  Rules  of  Punctuation 
i.  Use  a  period: 

a.  At  the  end  of  each  declarative  sentence. 

The  weather  is  cold.  Close  the  door. 

b.  After  each  numeral  and  each  letter  used  to 
indicate  a  division  of  an  outline. 

I. 


A. 

c.  After  an  abbreviation  or  an  initial. 

Jan.  5  Dr.  E.  J.  Rand 
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2.  Use  a  question  mark,  or  an  interrogation  point: 

a.  At  the  end  of  a  question. 

How  far  away  is  the  sun? 

b.  Enclosed  in  parentheses  —  thus  (?)  —  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  truth  of  a  statement  given  is  ques¬ 
tioned  or  unknown. 

Solon,  the  famous  Athenian  lawgiver,  was  born 
638  (?)  B.C. 

3.  Use  an  exclamation  point: 

After  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  sentence  used  as  an 
exclamation. 

“Oh,  dear!”  exclaimed  Alice.  “What  a  long 
time  we  shall  have  to  wait!” 

4.  Use  one  or  more  commas: 

a.  To  set  off  a  word  or  group  of  words  used 
independently.  Such  an  expression  may  be: 

(1)  The  name  of  a  person  used  in  direct  address, 
or  an  expression  used  in  place  of  the  name:  John , 
open  the  door.  Good  day,  sir. 

(2)  An  exclamation  or  by-word.  Oh,  how 
strange!  Why,  what  is  the  trouble? 

(3)  The  words  yes  and  no  and  other  expres¬ 
sions  used  as  sentence  modifiers.  Yes,  this  is 
true.  Won’t  you  sit  down,  please ?  I  an^  very 
well,  thank  you. 

(4)  A  parenthetical  expression  that  is  not  en¬ 
closed  in  parentheses.  This  happened,  so  they 
say,  before  I  was  born. 

b.  To  separate  words  or  groups  of  words  form¬ 
ing  a  series.  This  rule  applies  to: 

(1)  The  parts  of  a  date:  February  12,  1808. 

(2)  The  parts  of  an  address:  1425  Madison 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(3)  A  series  of  adjectives:  In  the  tree  we  saw  a 
young,  gaily  colored,  sprightly  blue  jay. 
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(4)  A  series  of  other  words:  The  miners  carried 
pickaxes,  shovels,  and  lights. 

(5)  A  series  of  phrases:  She  was  a  true  friend, 
a  kindly  person,  and  an  obliging  neighbor. 

c.  To  indicate  an  omission. 

The  journey  was  long;  the  road,  poor. 

d.  To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence  connected  by  or,  nor ,  or  but. 

Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave  love  mercy. 

e.  To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound 
sentence  connected  by  and  when  the  subjects  of 
the  members  are  different. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  clouds  were  forming. 

The  floods  came,  the  winds  blew,  and  the  rain 
descended. 

f.  To  set  off  a  descriptive  or  explanatory  expres¬ 
sion  not  essential  to  the  thought  expressed  in  the 
sentence.  Such  an  expression  may  be: 

(1)  An  appositive:  The  woman’s  son,  an  in¬ 
dustrious  young  man ,  supported  the  household. 

(2)  A  descriptive  phrase:  The  ragged  bramble, 
dwarfed  and  old ,  stood  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

(3)  A  descriptive  clause:  The  sun,  which  was 
half  concealed  by  a  cloud ,  gave  a  dim  light. 

g.  To  set  off  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  a 
modifier  containing  a  verb,  or  a  verb  used  as  an 
adjective  or  a  noun.  Such  a  modifier  may  be: 

(1)  An  adverbial  clause  (unless  it  is  very  brief) : 
When  the  queen  deserts  the  hive ,  the  other  bees  go 
with  her. 

(2)  A  participial  phrase :  Waiting  patiently  at  the 
door ,  stood  an  old  man. 

(3)  A  prepositional  phrase  containing  a  par¬ 
ticiple:  By  working  hard,  the  boys  won  the  match. 
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(4)  An  infinitive  answering  the  question  Why? 

To  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  noon,  the 
men  started  at  dawn. 

h.  To  set  off  a  direct  quotation. 

He  said,  “I  will  come  at  once.” 

“Why  some  automobiles  are  called  pleasure 
cars,”  said  Uncle  Fred,  “is  a  mystery  to  me.” 

Most  of  the  rules  given  above  for  the  comma  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  following  brief  directions.  Since  these  form 
pairs,  they  are  easily  kept  in  mind: 

Basic  Rules  for  the  Comma 

Separate  with  one  or  more  commas: 

a.  The  terms  of  a  series. 

b.  The  members  of  a  compound  sentence  when 
they  are  simple. 

Set  off: 

a.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  an  adverbial 
clause,  or  a  participial  phrase. 

b.  Any  expression  that  interrupts  a  grammatical 
sequence. 

5.  A  semicolon  indicates  a  greater  change  of  thought 
than  a  comma  indicates,  but  not  so  great  a  change  as  that 
indicated  by  a  period. 

Use  a  semicolon: 

a.  To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence  when  the  connective  is  omitted  or  when  the 
members  themselves  contain  commas. 

The  sun  shone;  nevertheless  the  day  was  cold. 
Pride  goeth  before  destruction;  a  haughty  spirit, 
before  a  fall. 

Note.  Very  often  when  the  connective  is  omitted,  the  succeeding 
member  is  introduced  by  nevertheless ,  however,  or  therefore. 
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6.  Use  a  colon: 

a.  After  the  salutation  of  a  business  letter. 

Gentlemen:  Dear  Sir: 

b.  After  a  formal  introduction  to  an  enumeration 
of  items. 

The  order  included  the  following  articles:  three 
small  pads,  six  pencils,  and  a  dozen  pen  points. 

c.  Between  the  hours  and  minutes  in  expressions 
indicating  time. 

8:30  a.m.  and  2:15  p.m. 

10.  Spelling 

Be  careful  to  spell  all  words  correctly  and  to  use  the 
apostrophe  and  the  hyphen  where  they  are  needed. 

1.  Avoid  making  errors  in  spelling  the  words  included 
in  the  list  for  your  grade  (see  the  next  two  pages). 

2.  Consult  the  dictionary  for  all  other  words. 

3.  For  the  rules  governing  plurals,  see  Index. 

4.  Spell  out  all  round  numbers  used  in  a  sentence 
as  well  as  all  other  numbers  of  three  figures  or  less  ex¬ 
cept  those  used  in  writing  dates,  such  as  September  j  and 
December  21. 

5.  Do  not  abbreviate  such  words  as  months ,  years , 
November  when  using  them  in  a  sentence. 

6.  Use  an  apostrophe  in  all  contractions,  such  as  I'll 
(I  will),  can't  (cannot),  doesn't  (does  not). 

7.  In  writing  singular  words  expressing  ownership 
(or  a  similar  relationship  such  as  possession  or  author¬ 
ship),  use  an  apostrophe  and  an  s.  In  a  plural  word 
ending  in  s,  place  the  apostrophe  after  the  5.  Write: 
the  boy’s  hat,  the  boys’  hats;  the  child’s  playground, 
the  children’s  playground.  Do  not  use  an  apostrophe 
in  such  a  possessive  pronoun  as  hers ,  its,  whose,  or  theirs. 

8.  Use  a  hyphen  in  compound  numerals  and  in  other 
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adjectives  made  up  of  two  or  more  words.  Write:  twenty- 
one  days,  a  first-class  ticket. 

9.  When  in  doubt  about  the  use  of  a  hyphen  in  a  com¬ 
pound  noun,  consult  the  dictionary. 

10.  In  dividing  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line,  see  that 
the  break  comes  between  syllables.  Write:  col-lect, 
send-ing,  remem-ber.  It  is  not  customary  to  divide  words 
of  one  syllable  nor  to  divide  a  word  in  such  a  way 
that  a  syllable  containing  only  one  letter  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  word.  Do  not  divide  words  like 
walked ,  among,  idea.  Whenever  you  are  in  doubt  about 
the  syllabification  of  a  word,  consult  the  dictionary. 

When  the  break  between  syllables  permits  it,  divide 
a  word  near  the  middle.  Notice  the  following: 


day  break  con 

tent 

advan  tage 

twi  light  por 

tion 

achieve  ment 

cup  board  run 

ning 

oppon  ent 

ful  fill 

hur  riedly 

reser  voir 

play  ground  station  ery 

begin  ning 
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,aDsence 

all  right 

athletics 

competitive 

accelerator  - 

always  x 

attendant 

complement 

accidentally 

analyze  L- 

awkward  - 

compliment 

accommodate 

-announce 

barbarous 

conceivable 

accompany 

answer 

beginning 

condition 

ache 

apiece 

believe 

conscience  — 

achievement 

apologize  - 

beneficial 

conscientious 

advantage 

apparent  — 

business 

conscious 

advice 

appearance 

chauffeur 

convenient 

advise 

appropriate 

chemicals 

council 

affect 

argument 

college  x" 

counsel 

affectionately  article 

column 

criticism 

again 

assassination 

-  commercial  cruelty 

allegiance  — 

assistance 

committee 

curiosity 
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decision 

faucet 

nuisance 

secretary 

deficit  — 

February 

occasionally 

seize 

describe  V 

finally 

occurred 

sensible 

desert  ^ 

finance 

omitted 

separate 

desirable 

foreign 

opponents 

sergeant 

desiring 

forty-four 

opportunity 

siege 

despair 

fourteen 

parliament 

skillful  (skilful) 

desperate 

fulfilled 

particular 

solemn 

diary 

government 

partner 

souvenir 

disagreeable 

grammar 

patient 

stationery 

disappear 

grievous 

peaceable 

straight 

disappoint 

guarantee 

peculiar 

strategy 

disapprove 

having 

permitted 

sugar 

discipline 

humiliating 

persuade 

suggestion 

discouraging 

hurriedly 

positively 

superintendent 

disease 

imaginable 

practicing 

suspense 

dissatisfied 

immediately  precede 

symbol 

distribute 

impossible 

principal 

therefore 

economical 

initial 

principle 

thoroughly  x 

editorial 

inquiry 

privilege 

treacherous 

effect 

inquisitive 

probably 

truly 

electricity 

journeys 

proceed 

valiant 

eligible 

judgment 

prophecy 

vegetable 

embarrassment 

knowledge 

prophesy 

vinegar 

equipped 

laboratory 

punctual 

visible 

equivalent 

license 

receipt 

vivacious 

especial 

lieutenant 

recent 

volume 

essential 

loose 

recommend 

weapon 

exaggerate 

lose 

reference 

Wednesday 

excelled 

millinery 

referred 

weight 

except 

minute 

relieve 

weird 

existence 

mischievous 

repetition 

whether 

expedient 

movable 

reservoir 

which 

expense 

necessary 

rhythm 

wholly 

extreme 

ninety 

schedule 

women 

familiar 

noticeable 

scientific 

writing 
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In  writing  a  letter,  first  decide  whether  to  use  an  in¬ 
dented  form  or  the  block  form  and  then  be  careful  to 
space  the  letter  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  read  eas¬ 
ily.  The  spacing  must  be  made  to  fit  the  size  of  the 
paper,  but  in  general  for  paper  measuring  about  nine 
inches  by  eleven  inches  the  following  rules  are  good  ones 
to  observe: 

Leave  a  margin  about  two  inches  wide  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page. 

Make  the  margins  at  the  sides  an  even  width,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 

Make  each  indention  about  half  an  inch  wide. 

Begin  the  complimentary  close  in  the  middle  of  the 
line  and  write  the  signature  below  it. 

Be  consistent  throughout  the  letter  by  using  either 
the  indented  form  or  the  block  form.  Do  not  combine 
the  two. 
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Form  No.  i  Form  No.  2 

Forms  For  a  Friendly  Letter 

In  writing  a  friendly  letter,  choose  (1)  between  the 
indented  form  and  the  block  form ;  (2)  between  plac¬ 
ing  your  address  and  the  date  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letter  and  placing  them  at  the  end;  (3)  between  keep¬ 
ing  the  left-hand  and  the  right-hand  margins  of  equal 
width  and  making  them  of  different  widths. 

If  you  use  Form  No.  1,  you  may  make  the  upper  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  first  page  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  the  right- 
hand  margin  one  fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  all  other 
margins  half  an  inch  wide. 

For  Form  No.  2  you  may  make  all  margins  half  an 
inch  wide  except  the  upper  margin  of  the  first  page,  which 
may  be  made  about  one  and  a  half  inches  wide. 

Selection  of  Stationery 

In  order  to  make  a  right  impression  on  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  select  your  stationery  carefully,  using  white  or 
light-colored  paper  and  an  envelope  to  match. 

For  a  business  letter  use  single  sheets  and  write  on 
only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

For  a  personal  letter  use  single  sheets,  smaller  than  type¬ 
writing  paper,  or  double  sheets,  depending  on  the  for¬ 
mality  of  the  letter.  For  brief  notes  or  formal  replies 
small  double  sheets  are  considered  the  best. 
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Government  stamped  envelopes  should  be  used  for 
business  letters  only. 

The  Heading 


The  heading  of  a  letter  consists  of  the  writer’s  address 
and  the  date. 

In  a  business  letter,  begin  the  heading  slightly  to  the 
right  of  the  halfway  point  across  your  paper  and  space  it 
according  to  the  length  of  your  address  so  that  it  will  end 
at  the  right-hand  margin.  Use  either  the  block  or  the 
indented  form.  On  the  first  line  write  the  number  of  your 
house  and  the  name  of  your  street;  on  the  second  line, 
the  name  of  your  city  and  your  state;  on  the  third,  the  date. 

In  a  friendly  letter,  follow  the  same  plan  as  that  used 
for  a  business  letter,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  this  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  your  letter,  on  the  lower  left-hand  side. 

The  Salutation  and  the  Complimentary  Close 

In  writing  a  letter,  begin  the  salutation  at  the  left- 
hand  margin  about  half  an  inch  below  the  heading.  Be¬ 
gin  the  complimentary  close  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
page  so  that  you  can  write  your  signature  below  it  with¬ 
out  crowding  the  letters.  Notice  that  a  comma  follows 
the  salutation  in  social  correspondence,  and  a  colon  in 
business  letters. 

Above  the  salutation  of  a  business  letter  write  the 
name  and  the  address  of  the  person  (or  firm)  to  whom  you 
are  sending  the  letter. 

The  following  salutations  and  complimentary  endings 
are  those  commonly  used  In  correspondence.  They  are 
arranged  with  the  least  formal  first. 


For  Business  Letters 


Salutations 
My  dear  Mr.  Smith: 
Dear  Sir: 

Dear  Madam: 
Gentlemen : 


Endings 
Sincerely  yours, 

Yours  truly, 

Very  truly  yours, 
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For  Social  Letters 


Salutations 
[  Mother  dear, 

|  Dear  Father, 
[Dear  Uncle  Jim, 


Endings 

j Lovingly  yours, 
j  Your  loving  daughter, 
[Affectionately  yours, 


|  Dear  Jack, 
[My  dear  Alice, 


Your  chum, 

As  ever  yours, 
Your  friend, 


Dear  Mrs.  Harvey,  y°UrS’ 

My  dear  Mrs.  Harvey,  j  Q.ra  e  L!  ■  y°urs, 

[sincerely  yours, 

For  letters  to  persons  in  high  positions  certain  forms 
of  salutations  and  complimentary  endings  are  used. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  1 

The  President  Respectfully  submitted, 

Sir: 


The  word  Honorable  should  be  used  in  addressing 
governors,  cabinet  officers,  senators,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  American  ambassadors,  American  ministers,  the 
secretary  to  the  President,  and  assistant  secretaries  of 
executive  departments.  The  word  Esquire  is  used  in 
addressing  a  mayor. 

To  a  cabinet  officer  1 

The  Honorable  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Robert  Morris  Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Secretary  of  - 

Sir: 


To  a  senator  1 

The  Honorable  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

John  Smith  Your  obedient  servant, 

United  States  Senate 

Sir: 


1  The  information  on  this  page  was  derived  from  The  Department  of  State, 
Rules  to  be  Followed,  in  the  Preparation  of  Correspondence. 
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In  a  letter  to  a  Congressman,  the  words,  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives ,  are  substituted  for  United  States  Senate 
in  the  form  shown  on  page  468;  for  a  letter  to  a  gover¬ 
nor,  the  words,  Governor  of -  are  used. 

To  a  mayor  1 

To  John  R.  Brown,  Esquire  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
Sir:  Your  obedient  servant, 

In  a  letter  to  a  clergyman,  a  rabbi,  or  a  priest,  the 
words,  The  Reverend ,  are  used;  to  a  cardinal  or  bishop, 
the  terms,  Your  Eminence  or  Your  Lordship. 


To  a  Protestant  clergyman 

The  Reverend  James  White 
My  dear  Mr.  White: 

To  a  rabbi 

The  Reverend  Isaac  Wise 
Reverend  Sir: 

To  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
The  Reverend  John  Nye 
Reverend  and  dear  Father: 

To  a  Roman  Catholic  sister 
Sister  Felicia 
Reverend  and  dear  Sister: 


Faithfully  yours, 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Reverend  and  dear  Father, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Reverend  and  dear  Sister, 
Your  obedient  servant, 


Addressing  an  Envelope 

Before  addressing  an  envelope,  be  sure  that  it  is  right 
side  up;  then,  to  help  determine  the  best  position  for  the 
address,  stamp  the  envelope.  In  using  the  indented  form 
of  address,  see  that  all  indentions  make  even  “steps” 
with  each  line,  approximately  a  half  inch  farther  to  the 
right  than  the  line  directly  above  it.  Do  not  use  a  mixed 

1  See  note,  page  468. 
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form.  It  is  well  to  put  your  own  address  on  the  envelope 
either  in  the  corner  opposite  the  stamp  or  on  the  back. 
The  post  office  prefers  the  former,  but  in  social  letters  the 
appearance  is  often  more  pleasing  if  the  latter  is  used. 


Indented  Form  Block  Form 

Placing  a  Letter  in  an  Envelope 

Fold  each  letter  and  place  it  in  an  envelope  in  such 
a  way  that,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  envelope  and 
opened,  the  beginning  will  be  the  first  part  to  strike 
the  reader’s  eye.  When  there  is  but  a  single  fold,  it 
should  come  at  the  bottom. 

12.  Composition  Scale 

In  measuring  a  composition,  try  to  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions;  then  compare  it  with  the  compositions 
given  after  the  questions. 

I.  Questions 

Subject.  Is  the  subject  of  interest  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  information  or  of  entertainment?  Is  it  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  topic  that  can  be  adequately  covered  in  the 
time  or  the  space  allowed?  Is  the  subject  one  upon 
which  the  writer  is  well-informed? 

Organization  and  development  of  thought.  Does 
the  composition  show  evidences  of  thought?  Does 
it  form  a  connected  “story”  of  closely  related  ideas, 
or  is  it  a  mere  list  of  facts?  Has  it  a  distinct  introduc- 
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tion,  development,  and  conclusion?  Is  enough  said 
to  make  the  point  clear?  Is  the  information  that  it 
offers  reliable?  Does  the  main  point  receive  the  most 
emphasis  or  is  too  much  made  of  the  introduction  or 
of  some  minor  point? 

Interest  aroused.  Is  as  much  as  possible  made 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  subject?  Is  the  be¬ 
ginning  (including  the  title)  attractive?  Does  the 
“story”  grow  increasingly  interesting  as  it  proceeds? 
Does  it  contain  any  of  the  following  devices  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  attention:  (1)  graphic  details  that  help  one  to 
picture  what  is  described;  (2)  a  repetition,  a  compari¬ 
son,  an  exclamation,  or  a  question;  (3)  rapid  action 
and  dramatic  expressions;  (4)  humor  or  pathos;  (5)  in¬ 
terpretation  of  character;  or  (6)  an  expression  of  personal 
feeling?  Is  the  conclusion  satisfactory?  Is  all  that  is 
said  in  good  taste? 

Use  of  the  sentence.  Is  the  composition  written  in 
separate,  complete  sentences?  Are  the  sentences  free 
from  grammatical  error?  Is  every  reference  clear? 
Have  the  sentences  enough  variety  in  form  to  sound 
natural?  Is  the  thought  in  one  sentence  brought  into 
close  relation  with  the  thought  both  in  the  sentences  that 
precede  ^nd  follow  it? 

Use  of  words.  Are  all  the  words  correctly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  used?  Has  the  writer  a  good  vocabulary? 
Does  he  choose  his  words  carefully?  Does  he  avoid 
awkward  repetitions,  cheap  slang,  and  all  affected  ex¬ 
pressions? 


II.  Compositions 

The  compositions  listed  in  this  paragraph  should  be 
marked  poor  unless  they  have  redeeming  qualities  that 
make  up  for  their  shortcomings:  (1)  all  long  drawn- 
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out  stories  that  are  without  point;  (2)  all  stories  that 
are  too  brief  to  be  clear;  (3)  all  stories  that  are  over- 
dramatic,  or  are  in  poor  taste;  (4)  all  stories  that  show 
a  complete  change  in  the  topic  discussed,  or  are  filled 
with  confused  ideas;  (5)  all  stories  that  are  written  in 
“run-on”  sentences;  (6)  all  stories  that  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grammatical  errors  or  are  filled  with  mistakes  in 
spelling,  capitalization,  or  punctuation. 

This  composition  is  fair: 

A  Cold  Camping  Trip 

About  the  middle  of  the  fall  months,  during  a  cold  snap, 
Father  and  I  decided  to  take  a  week-end  camping  trip 
down  on  the  Cape.  We  got  ready,  and  then  something 
turned  up  and  we  could  not  go,  so  we  postponed  it  for 
a  week. 

The  next  week  we  went.  I  asked  Bob  Hall,  a  friend 
of  mine,  to  go  with  us  and  so  he  was  along.  The  party 
consisted  of  the  car,  the  outfit  (including  the  tent  and 
food),  Father,  Bob,  my  brother  Jack,  and  me,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  dog. 

It  was  a  rather  cool  Saturday  morning  that  we  started 
and  the  frost  was  on  the  ground.  We  had  the  top  down, 
and  the  windshield  was  open.  In  the  back  seat  reclined 
Bob  and  I,  surrounded,  or  rather  pinned  in,  by  one  dog, 
several  blankets,  four  overcoats,  and  the  camping  outfit. 
Father  drove  no  faster  than  sixty  miles  an  hour  and  no 
slower  than  thirty,  so  you  can  imagine  the  temperature 
of  that  back  seat  with  the  top  down. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  a  camp¬ 
ing  place  a  few  miles  the  other  side  of  Plymouth.  There 
we  pitched  our  tent  and  went  tramping  till  after  dark 
and  then  we  came  back  and  got  supper,  and  if  you  don’t 
believe  it  was  cold  ask  Bob!  The  frost  was  just  falling 
and  our  fingers  were  so  stiff  that  we  could  hardly  cook. 
After  supper  we  went  to  bed.  Oh,  that  night  of  all  dark 
and  cold  nights! 
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The  next  morning  we  drove  to  Pro vince town.  We 
left  there  in  the  late  afternoon  and  reached  home  at  mid¬ 
night,  very  tired,  but  declaring  that  we’d  had  a  great  time. 

A  Cold  Camping  Trip  is  a  clear,  somewhat  humorous 
narrative  expressed  in  sentences  which,  although  clumsy, 
are  free  from  grammatical  errors.  The  account  emphasizes 
a  single  idea,  the  coldness  of  the  trip,  but  it  is  not  well 
composed.  It  is  a  diary  or  list  of  events,  rather  than 
a  fully  developed  story.  The  beginning,  which  is  too 
long  drawn  out,  fails  to  present  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  story  is  told,  the  middle  part  contains  two  or 
three  undeveloped  incidents,  and  the  ending  is  weak.  The 
writer  might  have  done  better,  perhaps,  if  he  had  con¬ 
fined  his  story  to  the  attempt  at  cooking  out  of  doors  on 
a  frosty  night,  or  to  some  other  single  incident. 

This  composition  is  good : 

A  Ride  in  the  Air 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  even  now  it  doesn’t  seem 
as  if  I  have  really  been  up  in  an  airplane. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  last  summer  when  my  sister  and 
I  were  visiting  our  grandparents  in  Connecticut.  Now 
Grandfather  thinks  that  an  airplane  is  just  the  loveliest 
thing  there  is  and,  having  been  up  in  the  air  not  less  than 
half  a  dozen  times,  he  was  bound  that  his  grandchildren 
should  not  miss  the  “wonderful  adventure.”  Of  course  you 
know  how  parents  are  —  although  they  will  do  anything  to 
give  their  children  pleasure,  they  will  steer  away  from 
any  possible  danger.  And  I  surely  believe  that  even  now 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  my  mother  would  so  much 
as  think  of  letting  us  take  such  a  risk. 

To  get  to  the  story,  my  grandfather  said  to  my  grand¬ 
mother,  “Kate,  will  you  give  your  permission  to  let  the 
girls  go  up?” 

“Will  I!  What  are  you  thinking  of?  What  would 
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Fred  and  Marie  say?”  Fred  and  Marie  are  my  father  and 
mother.  “If  you  are  going  to  let  them  go  up  in  the  plane 
I  want  to  go  home.” 

So  Grandfather  took  her  home  and,  being  very  set  in 
his  ways,  returned  with  us  to  the  flying  field. 

My  sister,  being  the  older  of  us,  had  first  choice  to 
go  up  but  she  was  a  little  skeptical.  When  I  was  asked 
—  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  doubt  what  my  answer  was! 

It  was  only  a  moment  later  that  I  was  in  the  plane  with 
helmet  on  ready  to  start.  It  was  a  lovely  clear  day  and 
although  we  were  going  at  a  terrific  speed  it  seemed  as 
though  we  were  just  spinning  slowly  along.  The  people 
in  the  field  below  grew  smaller  and  smaller  until  when 
I  looked  over  the  side  of  the  plane  the  city  seemed  like 
a  small  toy  town. 

The  pilot  turned  the  engine  down  until  it  could  hardly 
be  heard  and  we  glided  slowly  to  the  ground.  It  had  been 
a  thrilling  ride. 

The  Ride  in  the  Air  is  a  dramatic,  entertaining  account 
of  a  real  experience.  The  composition  is  better  than 
fair  because  it  forms  a  connected  story  about  a  single 
incident  and  is  so  vividly  told  that  it  gives  the  reader 
a  clear  idea  of  what  the  experience  was  like  and  also  of 
the  character  of  the  people  mentioned.  It  fails  to  be 
excellent ,  for  the  story  is  out  of  proportion.  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  much  longer  than  the  story  itself. 

This  composition  is  excellent : 

The  Third  Floor  Stairs 

Quietly,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  I  stole  into  the  house. 
Just  inside  the  door  I  hesitated,  for  in  the  dark  objects 
that  I  had  known  all  my  life  took  on  formidable  aspects 
and  frightened  me. 

My  fear  was  increased  when  I  perceived  near  me  a 
great  towering  shape  like  a  giant  on  stilts.  Motionless 
I  gazed,  wide-eyed.  Then  recovering  a  little  I  drew  a 
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sharp  breath  of  relief  as  I  observed  that  this  object  was 
draped  with  coats  and  hats  and  that  it  was  standing 
perfectly  still. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  paused  a  moment  to  remove 
my  shoes  and  then,  as  I  began  to  climb  the  stairs,  the 
darkness  seemed  to  close  in  upon  me.  Quaking  with  un¬ 
reasonable  fear,  I  lost  all  self-possession  and  shot  up  to 
the  second  floor,  tore  down  the  corridor,  and  began  the 
flight  to  the  third  floor.  The  stairs  creaked  and  groaned, 
and  I  grew  more  and  more  frightened. 

Suddenly  I  heard  something  that  turned  me  rigid. 

“Sh-s-s-s!  Sh-s-s-s!  Sh-s-s-s,”  it  said  and  some¬ 
thing  soft  and  clammy  touched  my  neck. 

I  halted  my  journey  and  with  chattering  teeth  I  listened. 

“Sh-s-s,  sh-s-s,”  it  breathed,  and  again  it  caressed  my 
shoulder  as  if  it  were  some  wicked  thing,  trying  to  gain 
my  confidence  and  then  lead  me  to  a  tortuous  doom. 

My  heart  swelled  within  me,  and,  as  once  more  that 
horrifying  “Sh-s-s,  sh-s”  came  from  the  black  abyss  be¬ 
hind  me,  I  uttered  a  little  shriek  and  fled  up  the  remaining 
stairs  to  my  cousin’s  room. 

Together  we  took  a  flashlight  and  crept  to  the  stairs. 
There  we  saw  the  wallpaper  hanging  from  the  wall  in 
a  dejected  state.  In  some  places  it  was  still  peeling,  and 
as  we  stood  it  brushed  down  our  backs  and  made  that 
soft,  uncanny  sound,  which  somehow  did  not  seem  at  all 
horrible  or  terrifying  in  the  light. 

“Sh-s-ssh,  sh-sh-s,”  it  sobbed. 

In  The  Third  Floor  Stairs  the  author  tells  a  clear, 
dramatic  story  that  increases  in  interest  as  it  proceeds. 
The  introduction,  with  no  unnecessary  explanations,  gives 
the  situation  and  the  mood  of  the  story.  The  develop¬ 
ment  causes  the  reader  to  share  the  feeling  of  growing 
panic  described  and  keeps  him  in  suspense  until  the  climax 
is  reached.  The  sentences  show  variety  in  form  and  con¬ 
tain  many  graphic  expressions,  such  as  like  a  thief  in  the 
night ,  like  a  giant  on  stilts ,  rigid ,  caressed,  and  a  black  abyss. 
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13.  Program  for  Individual  Progress  in  Functional 
Grammar  and  Correct  Usage. 


Unit  No.  i 

1.  Improving  One’s  Vocabulary, 
pages  12-13.  Test,  page  14. 

2.  Using  Words  Correctly,  pages 
H-I5- 

3.  Test  A.  First  Form.  Eight¬ 
een  Common  Errors,  pages  15-16. 

4.  Test  A.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  357-363- 

5.  Making  Sentences  Clear:  The 
Parts  of  a  Sentence,  pages  21-23; 
Avoiding  Run-on  Sentences,  pages 
23-25;  Punctuation,  pages  25-26; 
Avoiding  Other  Common  Errors, 
pages  26-27. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence. 
Test  No.  1,  pages  27-31. 

7.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  31-33- 

Unit  No.  2 

1 .  A  Vocabulary  Study,  page  50. 

2.  Gaining  Skill  in  the  Use  of  the 
Sentence:  Word  Relations  in  a 
Simple  Sentence,  pages  54-56; 
Summary,  pages  363-366. 

3.  U$e  of  the  Comma  in  Setting 
Off  a  Phrase,  pages  56-57;  The 
Placing  of  a  Modifying  Phrase,  page 
58;  Summaries:  A  Prepositional 
Phrase,  page  366;  A  Participial 
Phrase,  pages 366-367 ;  An  Infinitive, 
pages367-368 ;  Com  pound  Elements, 
pages  369-370;  Three  Sentence 
P'orms,  page  370. 

4.  The  Clause,  pages  58-63; 
Review  and  Summary,  pages  370- 
373- 


5.  Complex  Sentences,  pages  63- 
64;  Compound  Sentences,  pages 
64-67;  Review.  Three  Kinds  of 
Sentences,  page  67;  Summary, 
pages  373-374- 

6.  Building  Descriptive  Sen¬ 
tences,  pages  68-69. 

7.  Self-Testing  Review  Exer¬ 
cises,  pages  69-71. 

Unit  No.  3 

1.  Vocabulary  Study,  page  90. 

2.  Testing  the  Correctness  of 
the  Nouns  we  Use:  Nouns.  Com¬ 
mon  and  Proper,  pages  96-98; 
Plurals,  pages  98-99;  Collective 
Nouns,  page  100;  Possessives,  pages 
100-101 ;  Summaries,  pages374-382. 

3.  Modifiers  of  Nouns  and  Pro¬ 
nouns:  Descriptive  and  Limiting 
Adjectives,  page  102;  A  Series  of 
Adjectives,  page  103;  The  Apposi- 
tive,  pages  104- 105;  Words  Modify¬ 
ing  an  Object  Noun  or  Pronoun, 
pages  105-106;  Descriptive  and 
Determinate  Clauses,  pages  1 06- 1 09. 

4.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  1 09- 1 11. 

Unit  No.  4 

1.  The  Correct  Use  of  Verbs: 
Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs, 
pages  130-132;  The  Two  Forms  of 
a  Transitive  Verb,  pages  132- 135; 
Tense,  pages  135-136;  Regular  and 
Irregular  Verbs,  pages  136-138; 
Person  and  Number,  pages  138-141 ; 
Mood,  pages  141-142;  Summary, 
pages  382-391 ;  Testing  the  Correct¬ 
ness  of  a  Verb,  pages  391-393. 
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2.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 
B,  pages  142-144. 

3.  Test  B.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  393-403- 

4.  The  Modifiers  of  a  Verb, 
pages  144-146. 

5.  Self-Testing  Review  Exer¬ 
cises,  pages  146-147. 

Unit  No.  5 

1.  The  Use  of  Adjectives  and 
Adverbs,  pages  167-170;  Summary, 
pages  404-405;  Testing  the  Correct¬ 
ness  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs, 
pages  405-407. 

2.  Review.  Use  of  the  Sen¬ 
tence,  pages  171-173. 

3.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 
A,  pages  173-174;  Test  B,  pages 
174-176;  Test  C,  pages  176-177. 

4.  Test  C.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  407-412. 

5.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence. 
Test  No.  2,  pages  177-181. 

6.  Self-Testing  Review  Exer¬ 
cises,  pages  181-183. 

Unit  No.  6 

1 .  The  Correct  Use  of  Pronouns  : 
Kinds  of  Pronouns,  pages  202-206; 
The  Antecedent  of  a  Pronoun,  pages 
206-207;  Case,  pages  208-214;  Sum¬ 
mary,  pages  412-416;  Testing  the 
Correctness  of  a  Pronoun,  pages 
416-418. 

2.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 
D,  First  Form,  page  215. 

3.  Test  D.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  418-424. 

4.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  216-217. 


Unit  No.  7 

1.  Synonyms  and  Antonyms, 
pages  221-223. 

2.  Gaining  Skill  in  the  Use  of 
Substantives:  The  Noun  Clause, 
pages  241-243;  The  Infinitive,  pages 
243-245;  Using  the  Infinitive  Cor¬ 
rectly,  pages  245-248;  Summary, 
pages  424-425;  Testing  the  Correct¬ 
ness  of  an  Infinitive,  page  426;  The 
Gerund,  pages  248-251;  Summary, 
pages  426-427;  Testing  the  Correct¬ 
ness  of  a  Gerund,  page  428. 

3.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 
E,  page  251. 

4.  Test  E.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  428-431. 

5.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  251-253. 

Unit  No.  8 

1.  Detecting  Differences  in 
Meaning,  pages  262-263. 

2.  Review.  The  Sentence:  The 
Basic  Statement  in  a  Sentence, 
pages  269-270;  Adjective  Modifiers, 
pages  270-271 ;  Adverbial  Modifiers, 
pages  271-272;  Substantives,  pages 

272- 273. 

3.  Independent  Elements,  pages 

273- 275. 

4.  Pronouns  Used  as  Connec¬ 
tives,  pages  275-278;  Summary, 
pages  431-432;  Testing  the  Correct¬ 
ness  of  a  Relative  Pronoun,  pages 
432-434- 

5.  Conjunctions,  pages  278-282; 
Using  Prepositions  Correctly,  pages 
282-283;  Using  Conjunctions  Cor¬ 
rectly,  page  283;  Summary,  pages 
434-439- 
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6.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 
F,  pages  284-285. 

7.  Test  F.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  440-444- 

8.  Self-Testing  Review  Exer¬ 
cises,  pages  285-287. 

Unit  No.  9 

1.  Review.  The  Parts  of 
Speech,  pages  315-316. 

2.  Review.  The  Elements  of  a 
Sentence;  Substantives,  pages  317— 
319;  The  Verb,  pages  3 19-321; 
Modifiers,  pages  321-322. 


3.  Elliptical  Sentences,  page  323. 

4.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  324-325- 

Unit  No.  10 

1.  Vocabulary  Test,  pages  341- 
346. 

2.  Using  Words  Correctly:  Test 
D,  pages  346-347;  Test  E,  pages 
347-348;  Test  F,  pages  348-349. 

3.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence. 
Test  No.  3,  pages  349-353. 

4.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  353-356. 


14.  Planned  Reading 

The  outlines  given  here  are  intended  to  help  you  guide 
your  reading  so  that  it  will  be  both  profitable  and  enjoy¬ 
able.  The  lists  are  meant  merely  to  be  suggestive,  for 
you  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  use  a  plan  which  is  at  least 
in  part  worked  out  by  yourself. 


Adventure 

Biography:  Adventurers  All!  Wade.  Five  Girls  Who  Dared, 
Ferris  (ed.).  Heroes  of  Modern  Adventure,  Bridges  and  Tilt- 
man.  Heroes  of  Aviation,  Driggs. 

Short  Stories:  Adventure  Waits,  Ferris  (ed.).  Omnibus 
of  Adventure,  Grove  (comp.).  Stories  of  Adventure,  Herz- 
berg  (comp,  and  ed.). 

Travel:  Lion,  Johnson.  Marco  Polo,  Junior,  Franck. 
Adventures  in  the  African  Jungle,  Akeley.  Flying  the  Arctic, 
Wilkins.  Jungle  Days,  Beebe. 

Great  Explorers 

Poetry:  The  Norsemen,  Whittier.  Columbus,  Miller.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  Longfellow.  Henry  Hudson's  Quest, 
Stevenson.  Champlain,  Carman. 
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Biography:  The  Story  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Bassett. 
Book  of  American  Explorers,  Higginson. 

Stories:  The  Flamingo  Feather,  Munroe.  With  La  Salle 
the  Explorer,  Watson.  Little  Mamselle  of  the  Wilderness, 
Seaman.  Tonty  of  the  Iron  Hand,  McNeil. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Biography:  Abraham  Lincoln,  Charnwood.  Boys’  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Nicolay. 

Poetry:  O  Captain!  My  Captain!  Whitman.  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  Bryant.  Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight,  Lindsay. 

Stories:  With  Malice  Toward  None,  Morrow.  The  Perfect 
Tribute,  Andrews.  The  Counsel  Assigned,  Andrews.  A  Man 
for  the  Ages,  Bacheller. 

Drama:  Abraham  Lincoln,  Drinkwater. 

From  Other  Shores 

Biography:  Americans  by  Adoption,  Husband.  The  Promised 
Land,  Antin.  Pilgrims  of  Today,  Wade.  A  Dutch  Boy 
Fifty  Years  After,  Bok.  Making  of  an  American,  Riis. 

Stories:  Little  Aliens,  Kelley.  Little  Citizens,  Kelley. 

What  Shall  I  Do  Next? 

Careers  Ahead,  Cotter  and  Brecht.  Careers  for  Women, 
Filene.  The  American  College  Girl,  By  Ten  American  College 
Girls.  Which  College?  Halle.  Choosing  Your  Life  Work, 
Rosengarten.  Planning  a  Career,  Smith  and  Blough. 

The  Sea 

Biography:  The  Story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Kelly.  Drake’s 
Quest,  Rogers.  I  Like  Diving,  Eadie. 

Travel:  Under  Sail:  A  Boy’s  Voyage  Around  Cape  Horn, 
Riesenberg.  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachelot,  Bullen.  Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,  Dana. 

Stories:  Moby  Dick,  Melville.  Red  Rover,  Cooper.  The 
Dark  Frigate,  Hawes.  The  Sea  Hawk,  Sabatini.  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,  Verne. 
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15.  A  Vacation  Reading  List1 

Exploration  and  Discovery 


First  Crossing  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

Amundsen  and  Ellsworth 
Flying  the  Arctic.  Wilkins 
Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild.  Wal¬ 
lace 

Oregon  Trail.  Parkman 
Shackleton’s  Last  Voyage.  Wild 
Great  Moments  in  Exploration. 
Lansing 

The  Ascent  of  Denali.  Stuck 
A  Tenderfoot  with  Peary.  Borup 

Some  Stirring  Narrative 
Poems 

Evangeline.  Longfellow 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Longfellow 

Reynard  the  Fox.  Masefield 
The  Deacon’s  Masterpiece.  Holmes 
Horatius.  Macaulay 
Skipper  Ireson’s  Ride.  Whittier 
Keenan’s  Charge.  Lathrop 
Quivira.  Guiterman 
The  Admiral’s  Ghost.  Noyes 
Forty  Singing  Seamen.  Noyes 
The  Red  Thread  of  Honor.  Doyle 
Morte  D’Arthur.  Tennyson 

Wild  Animals  and  Their 
Haunts 

African  Game  Trails.  Roosevelt 
Wild  Folk.  Scoville 
The  Beaver  World.  Mills 
Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers. 
Burroughs 

Training  of  Wild  Animals.  Bostock 
Wild  Animal  Pets.  Finley  and 
Finley 


Twenty  Novels  with 
Historical  Background 
Ben  Hur.  Wallace 
Cardigan.  Chambers 
Clutch  of  the  Corsican.  Bill 
The  Crisis.  Churchill 
The  Crossing.  Churchill 
Drums.  Boyd 
Friend  of  Caesar.  Davis 
Greenmantle.  Buchan 
Janice  Meredith.  Ford 
Johnny  Appleseed.  Atkinson 
Long  Trail.  Garland 
Man  for  the  Ages.  Bacheller 
Quentin  Durward.  Scott 
Ramona.  Jackson 
Reds  of  the  Midi.  Gras 
Scaramouche.  Sabatini 
Standish  of  Standish.  Austin 
Trumpeter  of  Krakow.  Kelly 
Under  the  Red  Robe.  Weyman 
North  of  ’36.  Hough 

Biography 

Martin  Johnson,  Lion  Hunter 

Green 

Paul  Revere.  Moses 

Boy  with  Edison.  Simonds 

Boys’  Life  of  Lafayette.  Nicolay 

Florence  Nightingale.  Richards 

Daughter  of  the  Seine.  Eaton 

Making  of  an  American.  Riis 

Midstream :  My  Later  Life.  Keller 

Promised  Land.  An  tin 

Son  of  the  Middle  Border.  Garland 

Story  of  a  Pioneer.  Shaw 

Boys  and  Girls  at  Home 
Jumping-off  Place.  McNeely 


1  The  books  on  this  list  are  approved  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English. 
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Katrinka.  Haskell 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 
Rice 

Mother  Carey’s  Chickens.  Wig- 
gin 

A  Happy  Boy.  Bjornson 
Land  of  Promise.  Lynn 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  Aldrich 
Re-Creations.  Hill 
Merry  Andrew.  Weir 
Sylvia’s  Experiment.  Piper 

Vacation  Aids 
Book  of  the  Microscope.  Collins 
Earth  for  Sam.  Reed 
Our  Native  Trees  and  How  to 
Identify  Them.  Keeler 
Dwellers  of  the  Sea  and  Shore. 
Crowder 

Book  of  Insects.  Fabre 
Astronomy  for  Young  Folks.  Lewis 
Book  of  Wild  Flowers  for  Young 
People.  Matthews 
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Book  of  the  Naturalist.  Hudson 
Watcher  in  the  Woods.  Sharp 
Modern  Aladdins  and  their  Magic. 
Rush  and  Winslow 

Books  Everyone  Should 
Read 

A  Christmas  Carol.  Dickens 
Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
Carroll  ' 

Treasure  Island.  Stevenson 
Little  Women.  Alcott 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

Clemens 
Ivanhoe.  Scott 
Men  of  Iron.  Pyle 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Lamb 
The  Iliad.  Church 
The  Odyssey.  Church 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Defoe 
King  Arthur  and  His  Knights. 
Pyle 


Checking  List 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  I 

Exercise  i  ,  page  31 .  The  title  should  resemble  one  of  these :  The  Sphinx  or 
The  Image  of  Stone  and  the  Passage  of  Time.  The  summarizing  sentence 
should  contain  these  thoughts:  (1)  The  stone  face  appeared  to  be  alive 
and  (2)  as  it  looked  back  over  thousands  of  years  it  seemed  saddened 
by  its  memory  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 

Exercise  2,  pages  31-32.  Introductory  words  for  paragraph  two,  What  do 
you  think;  for  paragraph  three,  Dad  has  just  come  in. 

Exercise  3,  page  32.  Introductory  words  for  paragraph  one,  Thank 
you  many  times;  for  paragraph  two,  Happiness  can  never;  for  para¬ 
graph  three,  You  are  in  trouble;  for  paragraph  four,  11  Alas!"  replied; 
for  paragraph  five,  “ Be  comforted ,”  said  the  soldier. 

Exercise  4,  page  33.  Begin  with  a  capital  letter  the  first  word  in  a  direct 
quotation.  When  the  quotation  is  broken,  the  second  part  begins 
with  a  small  letter  unless  the  introductory  word  is  a  proper  name,  the 
word  I,  or  the  first  word  in  a  sentence. 
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Exercise  5,  page  33.  (1)  Terrible ,  frightful,  dreadful.  (2)  Think,  sup¬ 

pose,  believe.  (3)  Lovely,  beautiful,  attractive.  (4)  Seize,  clutch,  take 
hold  of.  (5)  Delightful,  pleasant,  enjoyable  (or  interesting) . 

Exercise  6,  page  33.  (1)  The  word  were  is  used  because  the  statement 

is  contrary  to  fact. 

(2)  ^4.?  if  is  used  to  introduce  a  clause;  like  introduces  a  phrase. 

(3)  To  express  the  same  time  by  both  of  the  main  verbs  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  the  past  form  swam  is  used  with  the  past  form  leaped. 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  II 

Exercise  i,  page  69.  Any  five  of  the  following  titles  are  suitable  for  a 
brief  story:  A  False  Alarm,  My  First  Job,  My  Dog's  Bath,  A  Nightmare, 
Exploring  a  Cave,  Sleeping  Under  the  Stars,  An  Impromptu  Fire  Brigade, 
The  Skunk  Burglar,  A  Picnic  on  Heron  Island,  Chummy  Proves  His  Worth. 

Exercise  2,  pages  69-70.  In  the  introduction,  topics  1,  3,  and  4  could  be 
omitted;  in  the  conclusion,  topics  2,  3,  and  4.  The  development  should 
not  be  changed. 

Exercise  3,  page  70.  Sharpen,  whet;  lightly,  flippantly;  lighted,  il¬ 
luminated;  economical,  frugal;  take  back,  retract;  fire,  conflagration; 
bold,  brazen;  reliable,  authentic;  praised,  lauded;  take  off,  doff. 

Exercise  4,  pages  70-71.  a.  A  comma  belongs  after  (1)  admiration,  (2) 
mainland,  distant,  (3)  paper,  (4)  scarce,  (5)  done,  cleared,  brushed. 

b.  Sentences  1,  2,  and  4  are  complex.  Sentences  3  and  5  are  com¬ 
pound. 

Exercise  5,  page  71.  (1)  In  the  early  spring  many  birds  had  built  their 

homes  near  the  streams  in  the  deep  forest  where  they  could  live  un¬ 
molested. 

(2)  In  former  years  a  house  had  been  built  of  logs  on  the  mountain 
side  overlooking  the  valley. 

Or  (2)  On  the  mountain  side  overlooking  the  valley,  a  house  had  been 
built  of  logs  in  former  years. 

(3)  Every  spring,  as  soon  as  the  danger  from  icebergs  was  past,  the 
fishermen  in  small  schooners  went  north  to  fish  for  cod. 

Or  (3)  Every  spring,  as  soon  as  the  danger  from  icebergs  was  past, 
the  fishermen  went  north  in  small  schooners  to  fish  for  cod. 

(4)  Fastened  to  the  wharf,  we  found  the  canoe  belonging  to  my 
brother. 

(5)  The  children  walking  through  the  woods  saw  some  wild  flowers. 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  Ill 

Exercise  i,  page  109.  The  title  for  the  paragraph  might  be  Clocks,  or 
The  First  Clocks,  or  Early  Timepieces.  The  summary  of  the  contents 
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should  contain  the  following  facts:  (1)  Although  the  first  clocks  are 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  996  a.d.,  clocks  were  not  used  gen¬ 
erally  in  Europe  until  the  thirteenth  century;  (2)  cathedral  clocks  were 
followed  by  portable  time  pieces;  (3)  but,  however  accurate  mechanical 
inventions  may  be,  stars  are  our  real  timekeepers. 

Exercise  2,  pages  109-1 10.  Introductory  words  for  the  second  paragraph, 
So  far,  I  still ;  for  the  third,  Anyhow  1  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  read ; 
for  the  fourth,  There  is  jtist  a  chance ;  for  the  fifth,  Give  my  love. 

Exercise  3,  page  no.  (1)  Exciting,  thrilling,  absorbing;  (2)  strange, 
mysterious,  uncanny;  (3)  loyal,  faithful;  (4)  exceedingly,  quite,  com¬ 
pletely;  (5)  bored,  dull,  inattentive;  poor,  tiresome,  tedious;  (6)  lively, 
realistic,  well-told;  (7)  dreadful,  terrifying,  hair-raising. 

Exercise  4,  page  in.  (a)  allies,  mice,  calves,  matches,  echoes,  radios, 
turkeys,  tableaux,  (b)  boys’,  foxes’,  chickeps’,  children’s,  women’s, 
deer’s,  ladies’,  fathers-in-law’s.  (c)  A  collective  noun  is  one  which 
names  a  group  or  collection  of  individuals  or  objects  thought  of  as  a 
whole.  Crowd,  audience,  club,  and  in  rare  instances  cities  and  government. 

Exercise  5,  page  in.  One  or  more  commas  should  be  used  (1)  to  set  off 
an  introductory  adverbial  clause;  (2)  to  separate  the  members  of  a 
compound  sentence;  (3)  to  set  off  a  descriptive  clause;  (4)  to  set  off  an 
appositive;  (5)  (for  first  comma)  to  set  off  an  introductory  adverbial 
clause  and  (for  the  other  commas)  to  separate  words  or  groups  of  words 
forming  a  series. 


Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  IV 

Exercise  i,  page  146.  An  appropriate  headline  would  be  Blind  Mathe¬ 
matician  Awarded  High  Honor. 

Exercise  2,  pages  146-147.  Picture-making  words:  dark  gloom,  solitary, 
howling,  rattling,  roaring,  rock,  tumult,  terror. 

Exercise  3,  page  147.  (1)  Watched  is  transitive  and  regular;  (2)  lay  is 

intransitive  and  irregular;  (3)  was  raised  is  transitive  and  regular; 
(4)  Were  driven  is  transitive  and  irregular;  sold  is  transitive  and  ir¬ 
regular;  (5)  rise  is  intransitive  and  irregular;  (6)  carry  is  transitive  and 
regular;  (7)  rode  is  transitive  and  irregular;  (8)  swam  is  intransitive  and 
irregular;  dived  is  intransitive  and  regular. 

For  the  principal  parts  see  list  on  page  403. 

Exercise  4,  page  147.  Was  raised,  were  driven  and  {were)  sold  are  in  the 
passive  voice. 

Exercise  5,  page  147.  (1  and  2)  For  the  use  of  shall  and  should  see  Rule 

IV  b,  page  397;  (3)  for  lain  see  page  401 ;  for  were  see  Rule  VII,  page  402; 
for  looked,  see  fourth  rule  on  page  27. 
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Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  V 

Exercise  i,  page  181.  A  good  headline  might  be  Red  Cross  to  Teach 
Life-Saving.  Swimming  Meets  Planned. 

Exercise  2,  pages  181-182.  (a)  Introductory  words  for  the  first  paragraph, 
Fight  not  so  hard ;  for  the  second,  “ Truly  that  is  so” ;  for  the  third,  “  Well,” 
said  Sir  Lancelot-,  for  the  fourth,  “ Do  you  hope” ;  for  the  fifth,  “  Yes,” 
said  Lancelot. 

(b)  Your  begins  a  new  sentence  in  the  broken  quotation;  but  continues 
a  sentence. 

Exercise  3,  page  182.  (1)  The  boys  said  that  the  captain  had  declared 

(1 announced ,  decided)  there  would  be  a  game  on  Saturday. 

(2)  We  had  an  enjoyable  (• instructive )  time  at  the  fair.  We  found  the 
exhibition  {show,  exhibit )  of  cattle  interesting  ( unusual ) ,  and  we  were  very 
much  fascinated  by  the  display  of  airplanes. 

(3)  From  the  country  store  we  bought  groceries.  From  the  orchard 
we  gathered  fruit. 

(4)  We  shivered  with  cold.  We  did  not  know  how  chilled  we  were 
until  we  sought  shelter  in  an  unheated  barn  through  which  the  icy 
( frigid )  north  wind  blew. 

(5)  “How  are  you?”  “ Fine  {well),  thank  you.”  “How  is  your 
mother?”  “ She' s  very  well,  too.” 

Exercise  4,  pages  182-183.  (1)  See  Rule  VII,  page  402;  (2)  see  Rule 

XXVI  a,  page  443;  (3)  see  Rule  III  d,  page  394;  (4)  see  Rule  III  b,  page 
394;  (5)  see  Rule  X  b,  pages  409-410. 

Exercise  5,  page  183.  (1)  Complex;  (2)  simple;  (3)  compound;  (4) 

simple;  (5)  compound;  (6)  complex. 

In  the  first  sentence  commas  are  used  to  set  off  a  non-essential  de¬ 
scriptive  clause.  In  the  fifth  sentence  the  comma  separates  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  compound  sentence  joined  by  the  conjunction  arid,  but  con¬ 
taining  different  subjects. 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VI 

Exercise  1,  page  216.  a.  The  second  sentence  is  the  better  one.  b.  The 
first  sentence  is  the  better,  c.  The  second  sentence  is  the  better. 

Exercise  2,  page  216.  Commas  should  be  placed  after  the  words  Miami, 
iq,  Charlestown,  and  truly,  a  period  should  be  placed  after  the  initial  II 
in  the  name,  John  IT.  Mason-,  a  colon,  after  Sir. 

Exercise  3,  page  216.  The  hyphens  show  where  the  following  words 
may  be  divided :  amus-ing,  en-joy-a-ble,  pur-chase,  mar-ket,  charm-ing, 
extreme-ly,  im-me-di-ate,  econ-omy,  an-i-mat-ed,  re-mem-ber,  un-will- 
ing,  sup-pose,  ne-ces-sa-ry,  hap-pi-ness,  puz-zled. 
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Exercise  4,  page  217. 

Dear  Phyllis, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  come  to  your  birthday  party  next  Friday 
evening.  Thank  you  for  asking  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Marsh 

831  Cedar  Street 
January,  the  twentieth 

Mr.  James  Marsh  accepts  with  pleasure  Miss  Phyllis  Brown’s  kind 
invitation  to  attend  her  birthday  party  Friday  evening,  January  the 
twenty-fifth,  at  eight  o’clock. 

831  Cedar  Street 
January,  the  fifteenth 

Exercise  5,  page  217.  1.  See  Rule  XII  b,  page  419;  2.  see  Rule  XIII  b, 

page  420;  3.  see  Rule  XII  a,  page  419;  4.  see  Rule  XIII  a,  page  420;; 
5.  see  Rule  XIV  b,  page  423. 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VII 

Exercise  i ,  pages  251—252.  Repulsive,  attractive;  taciturn,  communica¬ 
tive;  diminutive,  gigantic;  staunch,  weak;  penurious,  open-handed. 

Exercise  2,  page  252.  No.  II  is  the  better  outline,  for  a  story  based  upon 
it  would  lead  to  a  good  climax  and  be  well  proportioned;  Outline  No.  I 
has  material  in  the  introduction  that  is  off  the  subject;  it  has  no  climax, 
and  a  weak  conclusion. 

Exercise  3,  page  252.  Note  the  periods  and  capital  letters: 

Miss  Murdstone  *  *  *  nails.  When  she  paid  *  *  *  chain.  This  *  *  * 
bite.  I  had  never  *  *  *  person. 

Exercise  4,  page  253.  The  following  are  direct  quotations.  Notice  the 
use  of  quotation  marks  and  commas: 

a.  “True,”  replied  the  Crane,  “but  I  soar  to  the  heights  of  heaven 
while  you  stay  below.” 

b.  “It  is  easy  to  acquire  wealth,”  said  a  father  to  his  son,  “but  a 
difficult  thing  to  spend  it  well.” 

c.  “The  quarry  should  be  mine,”  said  the  lion  to  his  hunting  com¬ 
panions.  “You  see  I  am  stronger  than  you.” 

Exercise  5,  page  253.  a.  To  cross  the  glaciers  is  an  infinitive  phrase,  ob¬ 
ject  of  the. verb  tried]  to  cross  is  an  infinitive;  glaciers  is  a  noun,  the 
object  of  to  cross. 

b.  His  leaving  home  is  a  gerund,  the  object  of  the  verb  opposed :  his 
is  a  possessive  adjective  modifying  the  gerund  leaving ;  home  is  a  noun 
used  as  the  object  of  leaving. 
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c.  Silks  and  satins  pul  out  the  kitchen  fire  is  a  noun  clause  used  as  an 
appositive  referring  to  the  subject  noun  saying.  The  clause  is  made  up 
of  (i)  the  compound  subject  silks  and  satins  joined  by  the  conjunction 
and ;  (2)  the  verb  put  modified  by  the  adverb  out  and  completed  by  the 
object  noun  fire  and  its  adjective  modifiers  the  and  kitchen. 

Exercise  6,  page  253.  (a)  See  Rule  XVI  d,  pages  428-429;  (b)  see  Rule 

XIX,  page  430;  (c)  see  Rule  XVIII,  page  430;  (d)  see  Rule  XVII  a,  page 
429;  (e)  see  Rule  XII  b,  page  419. 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VIII 

Exercise  i,  page  285.  For  title:  Our  Family  of  Juncos. 

Note  the  order  of  the  sentences:  Our  hermit  thrushes  have  flown. 
Now  we  are  interested  in  a  family  of  juncos  which  have  a  nest  in  some  low 
junipers.  The  large  birds  are  very  curious  and  chatter  noisily  if  we 
venture  near.  We  kept  watching  the  three  little  speckled  eggs  and 
one  little  wet  pink  body  squirming  about  in  the  nest.  Now  there  are 
three  of  them  out  —  not.  at  all  attractive  in  appearance  as  yet. 

Exercise  2,  pages  285-286.  The  introductory  words  for  the  paragraphs 
are  (2)  The  first  of  these  that  comes;  (3)  The  next  advantage;  (4)  The  third 
advantage. 

Exercise  3,  page  286.  a.  Innocent,  unsophisticated;  celebrated,  famous; 
integrity,  honesty;  reticent,  reserved;  crabbed,  gruff. 

b.  The  following  words  should  be  used  in  the  blanks:  1.  honesty. 
2.  celebrated.  3.  reticent.  4.  gruff.  5.  reserved.  6.  famous. 
7.  crabbed.  8.  innocent.  9.  integrity.  10.  unsophisticated. 

Exercise  4,  pages  286-287.  a-  The  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  is  not 
clear.  The  corrected  sentence  should  read :  The  boys  entered  the  bus  and 
gave  the  conductor  their  fare. 

b.  A  modifier  must  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  it  modi¬ 
fies.  Corrected  sentence:  Crossing  a  pasture ,  we  saw  a  pool  under  some 
shade  trees. 

c.  Pronouns  referring  to  the  same  people  should  be  kept  in  the  same 
person.  Corrected  sentence:  When  we  have  work  to  do,  we  don’t  gain 
time  by  putting  off  our  tasks  from  day  to  day. 

d.  As  if  is  used  to  introduce  a  clause;  like,  a  phrase.  Corrected 
sentence:  The  men  shouted  as  if  they  were  sure  that  they  would  win. 

e.  The  tense  of  the  verbs  in  a  sentence  must  be  the  same  unless  the 
sense  requires  some  change.  Corrected  sentence:  As  the  dogs  came 
near,  the  fox  left  his  hiding  place  and  jumped  across  a  stream. 

Exercise  5,  page  287.  (1)  See  Rule  XXV,  page  443;  (2)  see  directions, 

page  282;  (3)  see  Rule  XXVI  b,  page  443;  (4)  see  Rule  XXII  b,  page 
441 ;  (5)  see  Rule  XXII  a,  page  441 ;  (6)  see  Rule  XXI  a,  page  441. 
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Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  IX 

Exercise  i,  page  324.  a.  The  fleeing  hare  is  compared  to  a  shadow, 
b.  The  threatening  battleship  is  compared  to  a  thunder  cloud,  c. 
Hard,  strong  muscles  are  compared  to  steel,  which  is  also  hard  and 
strong. 

Exercise  2,  page  324.  Sentences  a  and  d  contain  similes;  b  and  c, 
metaphors. 

Exercise  3,  page  324.  a.  dances,  hunting;  b.  died,  stole  forth,  ghosts. 

Exercise  4,  page  325.  Commas  are  used  to  set  off:  (a)  a  descriptive 
clause,  (b)  a  descriptive  phrase,  (c)  the  direct  quotation,  (d)  the 
appositive.  (e)  the  adverbial  infinitive  modifier  placed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sentence. 

Exercise  5,  page  325.  (a)  See  Rule  III  a,  page  394;  (b)  see  Rule XII  a,  page 
419;  (c)  see  Rule  XII  b,  page  419;  (d)  see  Rule  XVI  d,  pages  428-429; 
(e)  see  Rule  XVII  a,  page  429;  (f)  see  Rule  VII,  page  402. 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  X 

Exercise  i,  page  353.  Outline  II  is  the  better.  The  opening  situation 
is  briefly  described;  the  development  leads  to  a  climax;  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  effective. 

Exercise  2,  pages  353-354.  The  introductory  words  for  the  second  para¬ 
graph  are  What  kind  of  man ;  for  the  third  The  country  needs. 

Exercise  3,  page  354.  With  (1)  use  either  b  or  f.  With  (2)  use  a  or  d. 
With  (3)  use  e  or  h.  With  (4)  use  c  or  g. 

Exercise  4,  page  354.  A  paragraph  should  deal  with  a  single  topic;  it 
should  be  composed  of  closely  related  sentences;  and  the  sentences 
used  should  develop  in  an  orderly  sequence  the  points  suggested  by  the 
topic. 

Exercise  5,  pages  354-355.  (1)  This  book  is  the  best  one  on  our  reading 

fist,  or  This  is  the  best  book  on  our  reading  list. 

(2)  After  taking  a  long  walk,  the  old  man  opened  his  gate  and  ivent 
{strolled)  up  the  path  to  his  house. 

(3)  In  the  museum  there  was  an  unusual  {unique,  large,  fine)  collec¬ 
tion  of  mummies  in  which  we  were  much  interested. 

(4)  Night  came  suddenly  and  we  were  forced  to  walk  through  the 
woods  in  darkness,  or  Darkness  came  suddenly  and  we  were  forced  to 
walk  blindly  through  the  woods. 

Exercise  6,  page  355.  (1)  Modifiers  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible 

to  the  words  they  modify. 

(2)  Pronouns  should  agree  with  their  antecedents  in  person  and 
number. 
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(3)  The  main  verbs  in  a  sentence  must  not  change  in  tense  or  voice 
unless  there  is  a  change  in  meaning.  A  verb  must  agree  in  number  and 
person  with  its  subject. 

(4)  The  connectives  used  should  express  the  relation  intended.  And 
should  not  be  used  for  but ;  nor  like  for  that. 

Exercise  7,  page  355.  Sentences  to  sound  both  natural  and  interesting 
should  show  variety  in  form  and  in  length. 

Exercise  8,  page  355.  1.  In  (a)  the  clause  is  descriptive  and  must  be 

set  off  by  commas;  in  (b)  the  clause  is  determinate  and  no  comma 
is  needed. 

2.  (a)  The  sentence  is  introduced  by  an  adverbial  clause  and  a 
comma  is  needed;  (b)  The  sentence  is  in  its  grammatical  order  and 
needs  no  comma. 

3.  (a)  The  sentence  contains  a  direct  quotation  which  must  be 
set  off  by  commas;  (b)  The  quotation  is  indirect  and  is  not  set  off  by 
commas. 

4.  In  (a)  now  is  an  independent  word  and  is  set  off  by  a  comma; 
in  (b)  now  is  an  adverb  modifying  is  and  is  not  set  off  by  a  comma. 

Exercise  9,  pages  355-356.  (1)  The  word  playing  in  the  first  sentence  is 

a  verbal  noun  or  gerund.  It  expresses  action  and  is  used  as  an  object 
noun,  object  of  the  verb  admired.  The  word  playing  in  the  second 
sentence  is  a  verbal  adjective,  or  participle.  It  shows  its  verbal  nature 
in  that  it  expresses  action  and  takes  an  object  ( tennis );  it  shows  its 
adjective  nature  in  that  it  is  used  as  an  adjective  modifying  the 
pronoun  him. 

(2)  The  word  tickets  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  sent.  The  word 
me  is  the  indirect  object.  The  first  receives  the  action  of  the  verb; 
the  second  names  the  person  for  whom  or  to  whom  the  action  was 
made. 

(3)  The  word  chairman  is  the  predicate  objective  completing  the 
verb  appointed  and  referring  to  the  object  Albert.  The  word  he  is  a 
predicate  nominative  completing  the  verb  was  and  referring  to  the 
subject  it.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  constructions  is  that 
one  refers  to  the  object  and  the  other  to  the  subject. 

Exercise  10,  page  356.  (1)  See  Rule  VII,  page  402;  (2)  see  Rule  IV  b, 

page  397;  (3)  see  Rule  XXVI  a,  page  443;  (4)  see  Rule  XVII  a,  page 
429;  (5)  for  who,  see  Rule  XII  b,  page  419. 
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A,  an,  170 

A  Case  of  Mistaken  Identity,  237 
A  Cold  Camping  Trip,  472-473 
A  New  Sport,  126 
A  Ride  in  the  Air,  473-474 
A  Runaway  Pony,  69 
Abbreviations,  52  note;  rules  for 
capitalization,  456 
Abstract  noun,  375 
Accurate  observation,  255-256 
Accusative  adjunct,  105-106 
Accusative  case,  247,  360-361 
Active  voice,  1 32-1 34 
Addressing  an  envelope,  469-470 
Adjective  clause,  defined,  364,  371 
Adjective  modifiers,  270-271 
Adjective  phrase,  defined,  364 
Adjectives 

agreement  of,  with  nouns,  407 
and  adverbs,  summary,  404-412 
articles,  102 
cardinal  numbers,  102 
common  errors  in  use  of,  170 
defined,  404 

degrees  of  comparison,  405-409 
descriptive,  102-107 
example  of,  as  modifier,  364 
infinitives  used  as,  56 
limiting,  102,  107;  resemblance  of 
determinate  clause,  107 
ordinal  numerals,  102 
over-use  of,  293-294 
picture-making,  68 
possessive,  used  with  gerund,  249- 
251.  See  also  425 
practice  exercises,  407-412 
pronominal,  used  to  modify  gerund, 
429;  test  on,  346-347 
proper,  97 

rules,  170;  and  definitions,  404,  405, 
407,  408,  409,  410 
series  of,  103 

telling  adverbs  from,  167-169,  409- 
412 

testing  correctness  of,  405-407 
tests  on  use  of,  176-177 
Adverbial  clause,  defined,  364. 
Adverbial  modifiers,  271-272 
Adverbial  phrase,  defined,  364 
Adverbs 

as  connectives,  280-281 
errors  in  use  of,  170 


Adverbs 
defined,  404 

degrees  of  comparison,  405-409 
relative,  281-282,  437 
rules,  170;  and  definitions,  170,  404, 
405,  408, t  409,  410 
summary,  404-405 
telling  adjectives  from,  167-169, 
409-412 

test  on  use  of,  176-177 
testing  correctness  of,  405-407 
use  of,  with  infinitive,  245.  See  also 
Split  infinitive 

Affirmative  and  negative  sides  in  a 
debate,  331 

Almost,  most,  169,  410,  411-412  . 

Am,  is,  383,  394 

Among,  between,  282,  284,  348,  442 
Anapestic  feet,  304 
And,  but,  27,  279,  283,  435,  443 
And  sentences,  23,  24 
Anecdotes,  as  source  of  entertainment, 
232-234 

Answering  an  advertisement,  193-194 
Antecedent  of  a  pronoun,  206-207 
Antonyms,  152,  222-223 
Any,  no,  177 

Apology,  note  of,  199-200 
Apostrophe,  378,  381,  416 
Application  for  position,  letter  of, 
I9I-I94 

Appositive,  104-105,  379 
Argument,  263-265 
Arguments 

affirmative  and  negative  sides,  331 
and  debates,  328-334 
brief  or  outline  for  a  debate,  332 
holding  a  debate,  331-334 
planning  an  argument,  328-329 
presenting  an  argument,  329 
presentation  of  arguments,  333 
program,  for  a  debate,  332 
refutation  or  rebuttal,  334 
resolution,  331 
rules  for  giving,  450 
seeing  two  sides  to  a  question,  330- 
331 

suggested  questions  for  debate,  334 
Articles,  102,  170 

As,  as  if,  like,  14,  33,  173,  182,  284, 
285,  348,  356,  358,  359,  444 
As,  that,  348,  443 
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At,  with,  282,  284,  348,  442 
Auxiliary  verbs,  140-141 

Bad,  had.ly,  169,  409-410 
Basic  plot  or  plan  for  story,  227-229 
Basic  rules  for  use  of  comma,  461 
Basic  statement  in  sentence,  269-270, 
271,  272 

Because,  that,  283,  285,  348,  443 
Began,  begun,  399 
Between,  among,  282,  284,  348,  442 
“Big  Brawn,  Little  Wit,”  example  of 
basic  plot,  228-229 
Black  Ravager,  224 
Book  characters,  describing,  92-95 
Book  classification,  in  libraries,  76-77 
Book  club,  mystery  meeting  of,  268- 
269 

Book  discussion,  75 
Book  exhibition,  73 
Book  record,  keeping  a,  91 
Book  report,  making  a,  87-88 
Book  week,  program  fcr,  73-75 
Books:  as  tools,  80-83;  class  discus¬ 
sion  of  favorite,  86-89;  writing  let¬ 
ters  about,  95 
Both,  and,  435-436 
“Bread-and-butter”  letter,  198 
Brief,  for  a  debate,  332 
Business  letters,  190-194;  salutation 
and  endings  for,  467 

Came,  come,  359 
Can,  may,  360 

Capitalization,  97,  98,  380,  381;  rules 
for,  456-458;  in  quotations,  7,  182 
Card  catalogue:  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment  of,  79;  exercises  in  use  of,  79- 
80;  making  a,  79;  using  a,  78-80 
Cardinal  numbers,  102 
Case,  of  pronouns,  209-21 1,  360-361 
Charades,  74;  good  titles  for,  127 
Checking  List  for  Self-Testing  Review 
Exercises,  481-489 

Class  banquet,  appropriate  subjects 
for  toasts  and  speeches  at,  338 
Class  history  or  prophecy,  338 
Class  prophecy,  subject  for,  341 
Class  secretary’s  report,  suggestions 
for,  n-12 
Clause 

adjective,  364,  371 
adverbial,  364 
defined,  59,  364,  371 


Clause 

descriptive,  371 
determinate,  371 
noun,  241-243,  371,  439 
principal,  59,  371 
review  and  summary,  370-373 
subordinate,  59,  371 
substantive,  241-243,  272,  371,  439 
telling  a  clause  from  a  phrase,  58-59 
testing  completeness  of,  372-373 
Clearness,  making  references  clear, 
27,  173,  178 

Collective  nouns,  100,  375 
Colon,  rules  for  use  of,  462 
Come,  came,  359 
Comma,  uses  of 
basic  rules  for,  461 
between  members  of  a  series  of 
adjectives,  103;  rules  for,  65 
in  making  sentence  meaning  clear, 
?5 

in  parts  of  letter,  19,  52 
in  setting  off  a  clause,  107 
in  setting  off  a  phrase,  56-57 
review,  172,  325 
rules  for  use  of,  459-461 
Common  errors 
avoiding,  26 
eighteen,  15-16 

in  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  170 
in  use  of  pronouns,  418-424 
in  use  of  verbs,  359-360 
Common  noun,  96-99,  374 
Comparison  of  adjectives,  405,  408- 
409 

Comparison  of  adverbs,  405,  408-409 
Complete  predicate,  defined,  364 
Complete  subject,  defined,  364 
Complex  sentences,  63-64,  373 
Composition,  selecting  a  topic  for,  122 
Composition  and  class  discussion: 
accurate  observation,  255;  avoid¬ 
ing  “run-on”  sentences,  23,  454; 
book  characters,  93-94;  book  dis¬ 
cussion,  75;  book  record,  91;  book 
report,  86-89;  books  as  tools,  80-83; 
building  descriptive  sentences,  68- 
69;  capitalization  and  punctuation, 
456;  correction  of  written  work, 
452;  creating  a  picture,  289-294; 
description,  219-227;  definitions 
that  classify  and  describe,  151-152; 
detecting  the  truth,  259-262;  end 
of  school  year,  337-338,  341 ;  enter- 
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taining  a  group,  232-234;  favorite 
books,  86-89;  figures  of  speech,  297- 
301 ;  holding  interest,  227-229; 
identifying  a  person,  257-259;  imi¬ 
tating  verse,  309-310;  improving 
one’s  vocabulary,  12-14;  interview- 
inig,  3-4;  lesson  report,  446-447; 
letter- writing,  16-21;  51-52,  185- 
201,  465-471;  letters  about  books, 
95-96;  making  a  guidebook,  166- 
167;  making  sentences  clear,  21-31, 
454-455;  measuring  composition, 
49-51 ;  mystery  talecontest, 265-267; 
newspapers,  1 13-130;  on  giving 
arguments,  450;  on  giving  a  de¬ 
scription,  450;  on  giving  directions, 
157-164,  449;  on  making  a  paper 
attractive,  451 ;  on  speaking  in  pub¬ 
lic,  450;  outlining  a  story  or  topic, 
40-42,  83-86;  paragraphing,  4,  19, 
20,  53.  453;  persuasiveness,  263- 
265;  planned  discussion,  8-10,  259- 
262;  planning  argument  for  de¬ 
bate,  329-332;  preparing  a  sum¬ 
mary,  447-448;  reporting  a  discus¬ 
sion,  1 1— 12 ;  rhyme,  306-309; 
rhythm,  301-306;  rules  for  class 
discussion,  445,  446;  scale,  470-476; 
spelling  and  division  of  words,  462- 
464;  stories  of  explorers,  164-166; 
summarizing  a  topic,  83-86;  sym¬ 
bols  used  in  marking  corrections  in 
written  work,  452-453;  telling  a 
story  effectively,  36-49,  448-449; 
use  of  contrasts,  1 52-1 55;  use  of 
direct  and  indirect  quotations,  230- 
232;  use  of  reference  books,  3 27- 
328;  use  of  sentence,  454-455;  use 
of  words,  455-456;  using  words  cor¬ 
rectly,  14-15;  writing  an  interest¬ 
ing  story,  229-230;  writing  dra¬ 
matic  scene  or  little  play,  234-238; 
writing  a  series  of  stories,  49-50; 
writing  verse,  294-297,  311-312. 
See  also  Summary  of  Work  in 
Composition,  445-476 
Composition  Scale,  470-475 
Compound  elements  of  a  sentence, 
368-370 

Compound  noun,  375;  plurals  of,  376 
Compound  object,  369 
Compound  predicate,  369 
Compound  sentences,  64;  defined,  67, 
373 


Compound  subject,  369 
Concrete  noun,  375 
Conjugation  of  verbs,  385-391 
Conjunctions 

co-ordinating,  279,  280,  434-436 
correct  use  of,  283 
in  compound  sentences,  expressed 
or  understood,  64-65 
relative  adverb  used  as,  437 
review  exercises,  442-444 
rules  and  definitions,  434,  435,  438 
subordinating,  279,  281-282,  437- 
439 

summary,  434-444 
Connectives 

adverbs  as,  280-281 
test  on,  348-349 

use  of  that  as  a  connective,  438- 
439 

See  also  Conjunctions  and  Relative 
pronouns 

Contest,  a  Mystery  Tale,  265-267 
Contractions,  used  with  third  person 
singular,  139;  possessives  frequently 
confused  with,  2 13-2 14 
Contrasts,  use  of,  152-157 
Conversation,  choice  of  suitable  sub¬ 
jects  for,  5-6;  entertaining  friends, 
51,  232-234;  directions  for,  445 
Conversational  tone  in  letter,  example 
of,  197 

Co-ordinating  conjunctions,  279,  434- 
436;  omitted,  280 
Correct  usage,  guide  to,  357-444 
Correct  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
167-170;  of  pronouns,  202-217;  of 
verbs,  1 30-1 44.  See  also  Tests  and 
Practice  exercises 
Correction  of  written  work,  452 
Correlatives,  279-280 
Correspondence.  See  Letters 
Courtesy,  in  class  discussion,  446;  in 
daily  conversation,  445;  in  letter  of 
request,  186-187;  in  use  of  radio,  126 
Creating  a  picture,  290-294 

Dactylic  feet,  304 
Dad,  314 

Debating,  331-334.  See  also  Argu¬ 
ments 

Declarative  sentence,  56;  defined,  370 
Definitions  that  classify  and  describe, 
1 49-1 52 

Demonstrative  pronoun,  203-204,  413 
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Description,  224-226,  289-299 
building  descriptive  sentences,  68 
examples  of,  2 19-221 
in  identifying  a  person,  257-259 
in  a  motion  picture,  223 
in  taking  notes  on  observations, 
225-226 

in  writing  verse,  294-297 
over-use  of  adjectives  in,  293-294 
rules  for  giving  a  description,  449- 
45° , 

Descriptive  adjectives,  102-107,  404 
Descriptive  clause,  106-107;  defined, 
3/i 

Descriptive  sentences,  68 
Determinate  clause,  107;  defined,  371 
Dewey  decimal  system,  76 
Dialogue,  writing,  237-238 
Dictionary,  using  as  tool,  80-82 
Differences  in  meaning  of  words,  262- 
263 

Different  from,  different  thati,  282;  test, 
284 

Direct  quotations,  230-232 
Directions 

comparison  of  sets  of,  159 
for  playing  a  game,  161,  163 
giving  directions  and  other  forms  of 
explanation,  rules  for,  449 
good  example  of  clear,  161 
making  directions  clear,  158,  160 
plan  or  outline  for  giving,  162-163 
rules  for  giving,  158 
sets  of,  157 

suggestions  for  compositions,  163 
varying  introductory  words  in,  158 
Discussion 

courtesy  in,  446 
planned,  8,  51,  259-262 
questions  for,  327-328 
reporting  a,  1 1 

Division  of  words,  19 1,  463;  test,  216 
Dogs,  309-310 
Done,  did,  359 
Don't,  doesn't,  360 
Double  negative,  361-362 
Dramatic  scenes  or  little  plays,  sug¬ 
gestions  for  writing,  234-238 
Drank,  drunk,  399,  403 
Driven,  drove,  399,  403 

Each,  every,  393 

Editorials,  writing,  125-130;  outline 
for,  129;  suggestions  for,  129-130 


Eighteen  common  errors,  test  on,  15- 
16 

Either,  neither,  393 
Either,  or,  435 

Elements  of  sentence,  273-275 
Elliptical  sentences,  323 
Encyclopedia,  exercises  in  use  of,  82-86 
Entertaining 

a  group  of  friends,  232-234 
conversation  at  table,  51 
telling  an  anecdote  or  story  in  letter, 
51-52 

Exclamation  point,  rules  for  use  of,  459 
Exclamatory  sentence,  370 
Explanation,  note  of,  199-200 
Explanations,  rules  for  giving,  449 
Expletives,  273-275 

Figures  of  speech,  297-301;  self¬ 
testing  review  exercises,  324 
Five  secrets  of  writing  a  good  letter,  19 
Four  w's,  {when,  where,  whom,  what),  38 
From,  off  of,  from  off,  282 

Games 

Ghosts  (giving  directions),  161 
Guessing  Characters  (description), 
268 

Guessing  game  for  book  week 
program,  73 

Pictures  and  objects  indicating 
book  titles,  268-269 
Playing  Detective  (accurate  obser¬ 
vation),  256 

Genitive  case  of  pronouns,  213,  423 
Gerund 

defined,  426 

distinguished  from  participle,  248- 
249 

modifiers  of,  249-251 
possessive  adjective  used  with,  249- 
251,  429 

practice  exercises,  428-431 
review  and  summary,  426-428 
rules  and  definitions,  426-427 
tests,  251,  347-348 
Giles  and  the  Giant,  228 
Gone,  went,  359 
Good,  well,  410,  41 1 
Good  Humor,  239 
Good  Manners  at  School,  129 
Good  Titles  for  Book  Charades,  127 
Graphic  words,  12,  122,  219-221,  295 
Guessing  characters,  268 
Guide  to  correct  usage,  357-444 
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Half-year  review,  1 73-1 77 
Hardly ,  361,  362 

Have,  has,  had,  verbs  used  with,  359 
Have,  has,  396 
He,  him,  421,  422 
He  Who  Seeks,  Finds,  265 
Headlines,  in  news  item,  118-119 
Her,  she,  422 

Holding  a  debate,  331-334 
How  to  Study,  a  planned  discussion, 
8-10 

Humor,  239,  335~336 
Hurry  Harry,  92 
Hyphen,  375,  462,  463 

I,  me,  420,  421 
lambic  feet,  330 
Imperative  mood,  142 
Improving  vocabulary,  12,  13 
Indefinite  pronoun,  204,  207,  414,  423 
Independent  elements  in  sentence, 
273-275 

Indicative  mood,  defined,  141 
Indirect  quotations,  230-232 
Individual  Progress,  Program  for, 
476-478 

Infinitives,  243-248,  361-362 

predicate  accusative  following,  247- 
248 

pronouns  used  with,  428-430 
review  and  summary,  424-426 
rules  and  definitions,  424-425 
split  infinitives,  avoiding,  245,  253, 
430-431 

subject  of,  in  accusative  case,  247 
tense,  243,  246,  430 
testing  correctness,  426 
used  as  an  adjective,  adverb,  noun, 
244,  368 

used  as  a  verbal  noun,  367-368 
using  correctly,  245-248,  428-431 
voice,  244 

words  used  with,  251,  347-348 
See  also  Tests 

Interrogation  point,  rules  for  use  of,  459 
Interrogative  pronoun,  203,  275,  413, 
423,  441-442 

Interrogative  sentence,  defined,  370 
Interviewing,  gathering  news  for  class 
reports,  3;  making  plan  for,  3 
Intransitive  verb,  131-132,  383 
Invitations,  notes  of  formal  and  in¬ 
formal,  and  replies,  200-201.  See 
also  Letters 


Irregular  plurals,  376-377 
Irregular  verbs,  136-138 

ls,  are,  393-395-  See  also  276-277 

lt,  it’s,  213,  214 

It  was  he,  she,  or  I,  208,  360,  419 

Jerry’s  Bad  “Break,”  121 
Jumper,  The,  314 

Keeping  interest  of  listener,  227-230; 
of  audience,  448 

Laid,  lain,  401,  402 

Last  Will  and  Testament,  340 

Lay,  laid,  137,  401,  402 

Lay,  lie,  137-138,  401,  402 

Laying,  lying,  401 

Lead  sentence  in  news  item,  1 1 7 

Lesson  Report,  making  a,  446-447 

Letters 

about  books,  95 

addressing  an  envelope,  469-470 
answering  an  advertisement,  193- 
194 

appearance  of  letter,  186,  465 
“bread-and-butter”  letter,  198 
formal  and  informal  letters,  188, 
189 

friendly  or  companionable  letter, 
194-198,  466 

giving  news  in  letter,  17,  18 
heading,  467 

importance  of  correctness  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  and 
paragraphing,  54 

indented  and  block  forms,  465-466 
invitations  and  replies,  200-201 
letter  of  application,  191-194 
letter  of  appreciation,  399 
letter  of  request,  186-187 
letter  to  editor  of  School  News,  127 
making  a  style  book  for  letter¬ 
writing,  185 

note  of  apology  or  explanation,  199- 
200 

note  of  thanks,  199 
note  to  accompany  gift,  199 
opening  sentences,  188 
placing  a  letter  in  envelope,  470 
salutation  and  complimentary  close, 
188-189;  rules  for  capitalization 
of,  458;  correct  forms  for,  467-469 
sending  an  order,  190-191 
social  notes,  198-201 
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Letters 

stationery,  correct  use  of,  466-467 
variety  in  sentence  beginnings, 
95-96 

writing  an  entertaining  letter  to 
teacher,  52 

writing  letters,  16-21,  465-470 
Library:  becoming  acquainted  with, 
76;  book  classification  in,  76-77; 
card  catalogue,  using  a,  78-80 
Like,  as,  as  if,  14,  358,  444 
Like,  that,  27,  443-444 
Limiting  adjectives 
articles,  102,  404 
cardinal  numbers,  102,  404 
ordinal  numerals,  102,  404 
resemblance  of  determinate  clause 
to,  107,  404 

Looking  up  topics,  83-84,  261-262 

Making  a  guidebook,  166-167 
Making  a  lesson  report,  446-447 
Making  a  list  of  useful  words,  90 
Making  a  paper  look  attractive,  451 
Making  a  report  interesting,  I,  2 
Making  fun  of  oneself,  335-336 
Making  references  clear,  27,  173 
Mastery  of  the  sentence  tests,  27-31, 
177-181,  349-353 
clearness,  28,  178-179,  350 
complete  sentence  recognition,  27- 
28,  1 77,  349 

composing  sentences,  30-31,  180- 
181,352-353 

fluency,  29, 179-180,  35!-352 
making  sentence  of  groups  of 
sentences,  1 80-1 81 
punctuation,  30,  180,  352 
sentence  endings,  28,  178,  350 
well-expressed  sentences,  29,  179- 
180,  35 

May,  can,  359 

Measuring  a  composition,  470-471 

Meeting  in  Heaven,  240 

Metaphor,  299-301 

Meter,  301-306 

Modern  Life  in  Poetry,  313 

Modifiers 

adjective  and  adverbial,  270-272 
correct  placing  of,  in  sentences,  27 
defined,  364 

of  nouns  and  pronouns,  102-109 
of  object,  363 
of  simple  subject,  363 


Modifiers 
of  verb,  144,  363 
placing  of,  365 
review,  321-322 

Modifying  phrase,  placing  of,  58 
Mood  in  verbs,  141-142,  384-385 
Most,  almost,  410,  411-412 
My  Desk,  291 

Mystery  Tale  Contest,  265-267 

Negative,  using  only  one,  170,  361 

Neither,  nor,  435-436 

News  bulletin  or  scrapbook,  making  a, 

113- 114 

News  items,  in  School  News,  127,  313; 
in  school  paper,  suggestions  for, 
1 1— 12 ;  method  of  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  to,  116-120;  lead  sentence  in, 
1 17;  headlines,  hanging  indention, 
inverted  pyramid,  118;  human 
interest  in,  120- 123 
Newspaper,  making  a  news  bulletin  or 
scrapbook,  113-114;  sections  in, 

114- 115;  make-up  of,  115;  debate 
of  “board  of  editors,”  115-116;  lead 
sentence,  1 17;  headlines,  1 18;  human 
interest  in  news  story,  1 20-1 23 

Not  only,  but  also,  435-436 

Noun  clause,  241-243,  272,  371,  439 

Nouns 

abstract,  375 
appositive,  104-105,  379 
capitalization  of,  97,  98 
classification  and  forms,  374-375 
collective,  100,  375 
common,  96-99,  374 
common  uses  of,  378-380 
compound,  375 
concrete,  375 

definitions  and  rules,  374-380 
feminine,  375 

forming  plurals  of,  98-99,  375-378 
indirect  object,  379 
infinitives  used  as,  367-368 
in  genitive  case,  375 
masculine,  375 
modifiers,  102-109 
object  noun,  364,  379 
plurals,  regular  and  irregular,  98- 
99-  3.75-377-  378 

possessive,  100-101,  249-251,  375, 
377,  378,  380 

predicate  noun,  364-365,  380 
proper,  374“375 
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Nouns 

singular  and  plural,  375 

See  also  Summary  of  Grammar,  374- 

382 

Object,  compound,  of  verb,  369 
Object  noun,  defined,  364 
Objective  case,  360-361 
Observation,  accuracy  in,  255-256 
Off  of,  from,  282 
Only,  145,  170 

Opening  and  closing  sentences,  43- 
45;  of  a  letter,  195-196 
Or,  nor,  393 

Oral  composition,  3-4,  46-47,  83,  114, 
290 

Ordinal  numerals,  102 
Our  Book  Map,  126 
Our  Daily  Conversation,  5-7,  445 
Outline:  comparison  of,  for  story  and 
news  item,  116-117;  for  a  book  re¬ 
port,  88;  for  a  debate,  332;  for  an 
editorial,  129;  for  a  story,  40-42;  of 
an  article,  85;  self-testing  review 
exercise,  69-70 

Overworked  words,  twelve,  13 

Paragraphing,  4,  19,  20,  31,  32,  53, 
194,  267;  unity  in,  94;  writing  in 
paragraphs,  453-454 
Parodies,  310 

Participial  phrase,  set  off  by  comma, 
56-57;  defined,  366,  367 
Participle,  136-138,  366,  367,  399; 
defined,  366 

Parts  of  sentence,  363-365 

Parts  of  speech,  definitions,  315; 

review,  3i5-3!6 
Passive  voice,  133-135 
Past  infinitive,  243 

Past  participle,  136-138,  367;  and 
past  form  of  verb,  399 
Period,  exercises  in  use  of,  28,  53,  178, 
350;  rules  for  use  of,  458-462 
Person  and  number  of  verbs,  138-141 
Personal  pronoun,  202,  203,  413,  423 
Personification,  300-301 
Phrase 

adjective,  364 
adverbial,  364 
defined,  59,  364 
participial,  366,  367 
placing  of  modifying,  58 
position  of,  in  sentence,  226 
prepositional,  366 


Phrase 

telling  a  clause  from,  58-59 
use  of  comma  in  setting  off,  56-57 
Picture-making  words  and  expres¬ 
sions,  12,  68,  122,  219-221,  295 
Pine  Tree  Song,  307 
Pirates  in  Treasure  Island,  The,  88 
Plays,  suggestions  for  writing,  234- 
238;  suggested  titles  for,  236-237; 
what  stories  make  good  plays, 
discussion  of,  89 

Planned  discussions,  8-10,  51,  260-261 
Planned  reading,  478-479 
Planning  an  argument,  328-329 
Plans  for  a  debate,  334 
Playing  Detective,  256 
Plurals,  definitions  and  rules  for  form¬ 
ing,  98-99,  375-377;  of  verbs,  138- 
141;  with  pronoun  you,  139 
Poetry 

anapestic  feet,  304 
appeal  of,  to  senses,  296-297 
dactylic  feet,  304 
defined,  31 1 
iambic  feet,  303 
imitating  verse,  309-310 
rhyme,  306-309 
rhythm  or  meter,  301-306 
stanza,  303 

suggested  titles  of  poems,  312 
trochaic  feet,  304 
verse,  303 

writing  parodies,  310 
writing  real  poetry,  3 10-3 12 
Policemen’s  Memorial  Day,  125 
Possessive  adjective,  used  with  gerund, 
249-251,  429 

Possessive  noun,  100-101,  375,  377- 
378;  defined,  380;  used  with  a 
gerund,  249-250;  plurals,  378 
Possessive  pronouns,  205-213,414,  423 
Practice  exercises: 

Test  A.  Eighteen  Common  Errors, 
357-363 

Test  B.  Use  of  Verbs,  393-402 
Test  C.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs, 
407-412 

Test  D.  Pronouns,  418-424 
Test  E.  Infinitives  and  Gerunds, 
428-431 

Test  F.  Connectives  and  Other 
Words  showing  Relation,  440-444 
Precis  writing,  simple  beginning  in, 
85-86 
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Predicate,  compound,  369 
Predicate  accusative,  247 
Predicate  adjective,  distinguished 
from  adverb,  167-169;  defined,  365 
Predicate  noun,  364-365,  380 
Predicate  objective,  105-106,  379-380 
Preparing  a  summary,  447 
Prepositional  phrase,  366 
Prepositions,  correct  use  of,  282-283; 

review  exercise,  442-444 
Presentation  of  arguments  in  a  debate, 
333-334 

Present  infinitive,  243 
Present  participle,  366 
Principal  clause,  defined,  59,  371 ; 
position  of,  60 

Principal  parts  of  verbs,  136-138, 
4°3 

Program  for  Individual  Progress,  in 
Functional  Grammar,  476-478 
Programs,  for  book  week,  73-75 
Pronominal  adjectives,  test,  346- 
347;  used  to  modify  gerund,  429 
Pronouns: 

agreement  with  antecedent,  206 
antecedent,  206-207,  412 
case  of,  208-213,  416,  419,  423 
correct  use  of,  202-217,  360-361 
definitions,  412-414 
demonstrative,  203,  204,  413 
indefinite,  204,  207,  414,  423 
interrogative,  203,  275,  413,  423, 
441-442 

kinds  of,  202-206 
modifiers  of,  105-106 
person  and  number  of,  206,  209 
personal,  202,  203,  413,  423 
placing  correctly  in  sentence,  27 
possessive,  205,  213,  414,  423 
reflexive,  205,  414,  423-424 
relative,  203,  204,  275-278,  413, 
431-434,  441-442 

rules  governing  use  of,  275-276, 
412-416 

testing  the  correctness  of,  416-418 
used  as  appositives,  1 04-1 05 
used  as  connectives,  275-278,  440 
used  in  accusative  case,  247-248 
used  with  infinitive  and  gerunds, 
428-430 

used  with  participle  in  independent 
phrase,  210 

See  also  Practice  Exercises,  Reviews, 
Tests 


Proof-reading 

correction  of  written  work,  452 
symbols  used  in  marking  errors, 
452-453 

See  also  exercises  in,  4,  7,  49,  94, 
123,  155,  159,  164,  189,  191,  194, 
221,  226,  230,  234,  276,  293,  330, 
336,  341 

Proper  adjectives,  97;  rules  for  capi¬ 
talization  of,  457 

Proper  names  and  abbreviations, 
rules  for  capitalization  of,  456 
Proper  nouns,  97,  374-375;  capitali¬ 
zation  of,  456-457;  plurals  of,  377 
Punctuation 

between  series  of  adjectives,  103 
comma,  19,  56-57,  61-62,  65,  103, 
hi,  459-461 

exclamation  point,  rules  for  use  of, 
459 

in  compound  sentence,  66 
in  making  meaning  dear,  25 
in  parts  of  letter,  52 
in  setting  off  phrase,  56,  57 
in  setting  off  a  descriptive  clause, 
r°7 

interrogation  point,  or  question 
mark,  rules  for  use  of,  459 
of  independent  elements  of  sentence, 
273 

of  quotations,  231,  461 
of  sentences  containing  clauses,  61 
period,  rules  for  use  of,  458-462 
practice  in,  25,  56-57,  61-62,  65-66, 
70-71,  103,  104,  107-108,  172, 
230-231 

semicolon,  65-66,  1 72-1 73;  rules  for 
use  of,  461 

summary  of  rules,  458-462 

Quatrain,  307,  308 
Question  mark,  rules  for  use  of,  459 
Questions  for  debate,  334;  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  327-328 

Quotations,  broken,  7;  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  230-232 

stories  made  effective  by  use  of 
direct,  231-232 

Ran,  run,  359 

Reading  List,  Vacation,  480-481 
Real,  really,  169 
Real,  very,  410,  412 
Rebecca  and  Abigail,  227 
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Rebuttal  in  debate,  334 
Reducing  My  Dog’s  Figure,  239 
Reflections,  339 

Reflexive  pronouns,  205,  423-424 
Refutation  in  debate,  334 
Regular  verbs,  136-138 
Relation  of  words  in  simple  sentence, 
54-56,  363-370 

Relative  adverbs,  281-282,  437 
Relative  pronouns,  203,  204,  275-278; 
agreement  v/ith  antecedent,  431; 
case  of,  432;  defined,  431;  definite 
antecedent  of,  432;  testing  correct¬ 
ness  of,  432-433 

See  also  Practice  Exercises,  Reviews, 
Tests 

Repetition,  avoiding  awkward,  123- 
125;  in  beginning  of  sentences,  226 
Reporting,  1-13 
Resolution,  defined,  331 
Reviews 

Half-Year:  Eighteen  Common 

Errors,  1 73-1 74;  use  of  verbs, 
174-176;  use  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  176-177;  use  of  pro¬ 
nouns  and  pronominal  adjectives, 
346-347;  words  used  with  infini¬ 
tives  and  gerunds,  347-348; 
connectives  and  other  words 
showing  relation,  348-349 
Parts  of  speech,  315-316 
The  Sentence,  269-273 
The  Sentence  and  its  Parts,  54-56 
Three  Kinds  of  Sentences,  67,  373- 
374 

Use  of  Sentence,  1 71-173 
Use  of  Words  in  a  Sentence,  317- 
322 

Rhyme,  306-309 
Rhyme  scheme,  308 
Rhythm,  301-306 

Rules  for  use  of  capitals,  summary, 
456-458 

Rules  of  punctuation,  summary,  458- 
462 

Runaway  Cannon,  The,  223 
Run-on  sentences,  23-25;  practice  in 
avoiding,  171 

Salutation  and  complimentary  close, 
in  letters,  correct  forms  for,  467- 
469 

Saw,  seen,  359 
Scarcely,  361-362 


School  News 

Commencement  Number,  339-340 
Entertainment  Number,  126-127 
Fun  Number,  239-240 
Poetry  Number,  3 13-3 14 
School  paper,  preparing  an  article  for, 
128;  topics  for  last  issue  of,  338 
Scott  Expedition,  The,  164-165 
Self-Testing  Review  Exercises 
accent  in  verse,  324 
am,  not  is  or  are,  182 
antonyms,  251-252 
arrangement  of  facts,  285 
as,  not  like,  182 
as  if,  like,  33 
awkward  repetition,  182 
beginning  of  letter,  216 
capitalization  in  broken  quotations, 
182 

capitalization  in  direct  quotations, 

33 

collective  nouns,  1 1 1 
comparing  outlines,  252,  353 
compound  and  complex  sentences, 
7i 

correct  use  of  pronouns,  217 
correct  use  of  words,  253,  287,  325, 
356 

direct  quotations,  253 
distinction  between  gerund  and 
.  participle,  355~356 
distinction  between  direct  and  in- 
.  direct  object,  355~356 
distinction  between  predicate  sub¬ 
stantive  and  predicate  objective, 
. 355-356 

division  of  words,  216 
doesn't,  not  don't,  183 
figures  of  speech,  324 
finding  ends  of  sentences,  252 
headlines  in  newspapers,  146,  18 1 
improving  arrangement  of  phrases 
and  clauses,  71 

making  meaning  clear,  285,  355 
making  outline,  69-70 
metaphors,  324 
note  of  acceptance,  217 
paragraphing,  31-32,  109-110,  1 81  — 
182,  285,  353-354 
picture- making  words,  146-147 
plurals,  hi 

punctuation,  216,  252,  253 
repetition  of  words,  354-355 
selecting  titles,  69,  109,  285 
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Self- Testing  Review  Exercises 

sentences  used  with  salutations  in 
letters,  354 
simile,  324 
substantives,  253 
substitution  of  words,  33,  no 
swam  and  swim,  33 
synonyms,  70,  286 
use  of  comma,  70,  hi,  325,  355 
use  of  substantives,  253 
verbs,  147 
well,  not  good,  183 
were,  was,  33 

Semicolon,  in  compoilnd  sentence,  65, 
66;  review,  1 72-1 73 

Sentence 

adjective  and  adverbial  modifiers 
in,  270-272 
and  sentences,  24,  28 
basic  statement  in,  269-273 
building  descriptive  sentences,  68- 
69 

clearness  of,  350-351 
common  errors  in  sentence  forms, 
26-27 

complete,  22 

complex,  63;  defined,  67,  373 
composing  sentences,  352-353 
compound,  64;  defined,  67,  373 
compound  elements  in,  368-369 
declarative,  56;  defined,  370 
defined,  21,  363 
elliptical,  323 
exclamatory,  56,  370 
finding  ends  of,  24,  28,  171,  350 
gaining  skill  in  use  of,  54 
giving  a  command,  372 
grammatical  order  of,  365-366 
incomplete,  22 

independent  elements  in,  273-275 
independent  or  interpolated  clauses 
in,  277 

interrogative,  56,  370 
inverted  order  of,  365 
keeping  one  point  of  view  in,  27 
making  references  clear,  27 
making  sentences  clear,  21-27 
opening  and  closing,  43-45;  of  a 
letter,  195-196 

parts  of,  21-23,  54-56,  363-365 
placing  modifiers  correctly  in,  27 
position  of  principal  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  in,  60-61 
punctuation  of,  25,  30,  56-57,  61-62, 


Sentence 

65-66,  70-71,  103,  104,  107-108, 
172,  180,  230-231,  352,  355 
relation  of  words  in  simple,  363-370 
run-on  sentences,  23 
simple,  363;  defined,  67,  373 
subject  substantive  in,  55 
substantives  in,  272-273 
summary  of  use,  454-455 
three  sentence  forms,  370 
unwarranted  change  of  time  in, 

27 

using  correct  connectives  in,  27 
variety  in  sentence  beginnings,  95- 
96 

word  relations  in,  54,  363-370 
See  also  Reviews 
Sentence  endings,  28,  171,  350 
Sentence  forms,  370 
Shall,  will,  140-141,  360,  397,  398;  in 
“if”  clauses,  141 
Shall,  should,  397 
She,  her,  174,  347,  422 
Should,  have,  should  of,  442 
Should,  would,  141,  398-399;  in  “if” 
clauses,  141;  tests,  143,  175 
Shrank,  shrunk,  144 
Simile,  298-299,  301,  324 
Simple  sentence,  defined,  67,  373;  re¬ 
lation  of  words  in,  363-370.  See 
also  Sentence 

Singular  number  of  verbs,  138-141 
Social  Hints,  127 

Social  notes,  198-201 ;  salutations  and 
endings  for,  468 
Some  Famous  Toasts,  339 
Some,  somewhat,  169,  41 1 
Speaking  before  an  audience,  450 
Spelling,  462-464;  division  of  words, 
19 1,  463;  of  plurals,  375-378,  462 
Split  infinitive,  245,  253,  430-431 
Stationery,  correct  use  of,  466-467 
Stanza,  defined,  303 
Stefano  Vacated,  116 
Stories:  good  proportion  in  parts  of, 
38-39;  humorous,  suggested  titles 
for,  336;  Humpty-Dumpty,  39 
made  effective  by  use  of  direct 
quotations,  231-232 
of  great  explorers,  164-166 
outlines  for,  335-336 
taking  notes  on,  166 
sources  of  entertaining,  35 
summarizing,  45,  46,  166 


INDEX 


Story-telling 

directions  for  telling  a  story  effec¬ 
tively,  36-46 

“four  w’s"  in  story-telling,  38 
good  proportion  in  parts  of  a  story, 
38739 

limiting  a  subject,  36,  38 
opening  and  closing  sentences,  43 
outlines,  40-42 

personal  reminiscences,  47-48 
selecting  point  of  view,  38 
sources  of  entertaining  stories,  35 
stories  from  family  histories,  46-47 
two  programs,  46-49 
Subject,  in  sentence,  expressed  or  un¬ 
derstood,  21 

Subject,  compound,  369 
Subject  substantive,  55;  defined,  363 
Subjects  for  one-minute  speeches,  265 
Subjunctive  mood,  142,  402 
Subordinate  clause,  37,  59;  defined, 
371;  position  of,  60;  used  as  adjec¬ 
tive  or  adverb,  60,  371 
Subordinating  conjunctions,  279,  437- 
438 

Substantives,  distinguishing  between 
two  constructions,  317-318;  gain¬ 
ing  skill  in  use  of,  241-251 ;  infini¬ 
tives  used  as,  244;  review,  272-273, 
317;  subject  substantives,  55,  363 
Summary  of  grammar,  357-444 
Summary  of  work  in  composition,  445- 
475 

Summary,  preparing  a,  447-448 
Sure,  surely,  16,  169,  363,  41 1 
Symbols  used  in  marking  errors,  452 
Synonyms,  221-222 

Taking  notes,  directions  for,  446;  for 
description,  225;  on  stories,  166 
Telling  an  adjective  from  an  adverb, 
167-169 

Telling  a  story,  effectively,  36-46,  448- 
449;  keeping  parts  of  story  in  good 
proportion,  38-43;  limiting  the  sub¬ 
ject,  37,  38;  making  an  outline,  40- 
43;  selecting  opening  and  closing 
sentences,  43-45;  selecting  point  of 
view,  38;  summary,  45-46.  See 
also  448 

Tenses  of  verbs,  135-138,  383,  384 
Terrible,  239 

Test  A.  Eighteen  Common  Errors, 
15-16;  173-174;  357-363 
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Test  B.  Use  of  Verb,  142-144;  174- 
176;  393-403 

Test  C.  Use  of  Adjectives  and  Ad¬ 
verbs,  176-177;  407-412 
Test  D.  Use  of  Pronouns  and  Pro¬ 
nominal  Adjectives,  215;  346-347; 
418-424 

Test  E.  Words  used  with  Infinitives 
and  Gerunds,  251;  347-348;  428- 
434 

Test  F.  Connectives  and  Other  Words 
Showing  Relation,  284-285;  348- 
3491  440-444 
That,  as,  443 
That,  because,  443 
That,  like,  444 

That  used  as  relative  pronoun,  438- 
439;  as  subordinating  conjunction, 
438-439 

Their,  they're,  214 
Theirs,  there's,  213,  214 
Them,  they,  422 
These,  those,  170 

Third  Floor  Stairs,  The,  474-475 
This  Lesson  Craze,  240 
This,  that,  170 

This,  that,  these,  those,  407-408 
Three  Uses  of  Aviation,  84—85 
To  C.  J.  Caesar,  Esq.,  313 
To,  too,  170 

Toning  Down  a  Radio,  128 
Topic,  looking  up  a,  83-86;  summa¬ 
rizing  a,  86,  447 

Transitive  verb,  128,  131-132,  383 
Trochaic  feet,  304 
Tropic  Seas,  314 

Troublesome  verbs,  401-402;  principal 
parts  of,  403 

Twelve  overworked  words,  13 
Two  sides  of  a  question,  330-331 
Two  story-telling  programs,  46-49 

Unless,  without,  283,  285,  348,  444 
Use  of  capital  letters,  rules  for,  456- 
458 

Use  of  sentence,  summary  on,  454-455 
Use  of  words,  summary  on,  455-456 
Using  words  correctly,  14,  15-16,  142- 
144,  174-177,  215,  251,  284-285, 
346-349,  357-363,  393-403,  407- 
412,  418-424,  428-434,  440-444 

Vacation  Reading  List,  480-481 
Variety  in  sentence  forms,  226-227 
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Verbal  adjective,  366 
Verbal  noun,  367-368 
Verbs 

active  and  passive  voice,  132-135 
agreement  with  subject,  393-397 
auxiliaries,  140-141,  397-399 
conjugations,  385-391 
contracted  forms,  139 
correct  use  of,  128,  130-144,  393-403 
definitions,  131-132,  382-385,  393- 
394 

how  completed,  55 
“ if”  clauses,  141 
imperative  mood,  142,  387,  390 
indicative  mood,  141,  385,  388,  389 
intransitive,  128,  1 31-135 
modifiers,  144-146 
moods,  141-142 
past  participle,  136,  399 
person  and  number,  138-141 
principal  parts,  136-138,  399,  403 
regular  and  irregular,  136-138 
review,  3 19-321 

rules  and  definitions,  382-385,  393- 
394 

subjunctive  mood,  141-142,  385, 
386,  402 

tenses,  135-136,  400 
tests  on  use  of,  174-176,  391-402 
transitive,  128,  131-135 
troublesome  verbs,  401-403 
two  forms  of  transitive,  132 
unwarranted  change  of  time  ex¬ 
pressed  by,  27 
Verse 

accent  in  lines  of,  self-testing  review 
exercise,  324 
defined,  303 
imitating,  309-310 
writing,  294-312 

Vocabulary  study,  50;  making  a  list  of 
useful  words,  90 
Vocabulary  test,  14,  341-346 
Voice,  active  and  passive,  1 32-1 35 

Was,  were,  14,  16,  33,  142-143,  173, 
175,  182,  325,  356,  357,  358,  395  . ' 
Wasn't,  weren't,  143,  175 
We,  us,  15,  421 
We,  you,  27 
Well,  good,  183,  41 1 


Went,  gone,  16,  174 
What  stories  make  good  plays,  dis¬ 
cussion,  89 

When,  where,  whom,  what,  38 
Who,  which,  276,  284,  440-441 
Who,  whom,  174,  215,  251,  275,  276, 
277,  278,  284,  325,  347,  349,  356, 
422,  441-442 

Who,  whom,  which,  rules  governing 
use  of,  275-276 
Whoever,  whomever,  278 
Whose,  who's,  213,  214 
Will,  shall,  16,  1 40-1 41 
Will,  would,  397 
With,  at,  282,  284 
Without,  unless,  283,  285,  348,  444 
Word  relations  in  simple  sentences, 
54-56,  363-370 


Words 

antonyms,  152 
choosing  appropriate,  124 
correct  use  of,  14 
division  of,  19 1,  216 
finding  meaning  of,  81 
graphic  words,  12,  122 
independent  words,  273,  274,  275 
introductory  words,  158,  274 
list  of  useful,  90 
modifiers,  363-366 
overworked  words,  13 
picture-making  words,  146,  147, 

223,  289-293 

repetition,  95,  96,  123,  124 
showing  relation  of  (test),  284-285, 
348-349,  440-444 
summary  on  use  of,  455-456 
synonyms,  221 

See  Vocabulary  and  other  tests 
Would,  should,  1 40-1 4 1 
Writing  a  class  history,  338 
Writing  an  editorial,  125-128 
Writing  a  summary  of  an  article,  86 
Writing  in  paragraphs,  453-454 
Writing  letters.  See  Letters 
Writing  verse,  294-312 
Wrong  Pew,  The,  —  a  Freshman  Rem¬ 
iniscence,  340 


You,  plural  verb  used  with,  139 
Your,  you're,  214 
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